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Character  Sketch : 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 


The  Goldfields  of  the  West 

(from  a  Woman's  Point  of  View). 


THE    NON-VOTINQ    PROBLEM. 
THE     AIR     BATTLESHIP    OF    THE     FUTURE 

OUR     ARTESIAN    SUPPLIES. 
HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH     IN    CARICATU 


IW  OF  KHVIEWb  hOk  AUSTRlBfS!Sf1"5HflBHIIIII^^ 

r^\     piVI^O    FOR    PIANOS,    MUSIC   AND    ALL   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

V3  Lm  ^m  I  ^      ^^  Sole  Aflents:  STEINWAY.  BLUTHNER  &  "  FAHR  "  PIAMOS.    Cash,  or  from  209.  per  month. 

272  COLLINS   ST.,   MELB.  if  you  require  a  Soog,  Wftltz.  or  Piece  of  ilasic.  OaU  or  Write  to  W.  H,  ULEN  ft  Co 


Heru-ii    i)f    Hi-riHiix.    il<}/i>? 


THIS  FENCE 
IS  SENT  OUT 
WOVEN  READY 
FOR  ERECTION 

-IH- 

5-GHAIN  ROLLS. 


he  demand  for  this  Fence'  is  increasing  rapidly,  it  always  gives  satisfaction,  and  we  are 
antly  getting  repeat  orders.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  DURABLE,  STRONG  and  RELIABLE 
^E,  with  a  maximum  of  stopping  power,    it  is   Dog  and   Lamb  Proof,  and   it  is  Cheap  too. 


crimps  in  the  horizontal  lines  make  it  elastic. 

crossties,   one  foot  apart,   form  a  perfect  web  which 

old  any  stock,  large  or  small. 

sting   power    is   immense.      Any   strain    is    distribnted 

he  whole  fence. 

vire  holes  are  needed. 


It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  posts   further    apart    than 
in  ordinary  fences. 

A   breaoh   doee   not   affect   the   whole   fence,    and   can    be 
quickly  repaired. 

It  is  eiaaily  erected,  and  needs  no  after  straining. 
SEND   FOE   OATALOGHB. 


le  Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  &l  Gate  Co., 

5WANSTON    STREET    (Corner    of    FranKlin    St.).    MELBOURNE.    VICTORIA. 


DVELS  AND  POETS. 


TWELVE  NOVELS  for  1/4.     (1/5  in  Stamps.) 
TWELVE   POEMS  for   1/4.    (1/5  in  Stamps.) 

Nothing  Better  Jor  Family  Reading  can  bejuund. 


AELE3  O'MATiLEY;  Charles  Lever's  stirring  romance. 
elling  of  the  adventures  of  an  Irish  officer  in  the 
Japoieonio  Wars. 

!^INaSBY:  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  tba 
tatesman  novelist.  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

E  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS:  A  Stirring  tal«  of  the  days  of 
STallace,   by  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

E  SCARLET  LETTER;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  master- 
liece.  Tells  of  the  stern,  early  Puritan  doings  in 
onerica. 

DERSYDE;  a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish  border, 
pritten  most  graphically  by  Annie  S.  Swan. 

OMI:  THE  BRIGAND'S  DAUGHTER;  the  title  ex- 
)lains  itself.  The  novel  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
if  that  popular  writer,  S.  Baring-Gould. 

CLE  TOM'S  CABIN.  An  epoch-making  book,  by  Mrs 
I.  Beecher-Stowe.  A  tale  of  the  slave  days  in 
Lmerica. 

E  FIFTH  FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINIC'S;  one  of  the  best 
itoriea  of  school  days  in  England.  Bright,  having 
lenty  of  incident-    By  T.  Barnes  Reed. 

UND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS;  by  Jules 
iTerne.  This  is  one  of  the  few  stories  which  give 
lome  idea  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

E  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON;  by 
llrs.   E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Y  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS.  A  thrilling  tale  of  the  four 
rreat  European  Wars,  1870-1,  by  Baroness   Suttner. 

ANKENSTEIN.  or  THE  MODERN  PROMETHEUS:  by 
ars.  Shelley. 

end  only  Is.  4d.  (is.  sd.  If  stamps^,  and  the  twelve  n 
2s.  6d.  the  whole  library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will 


THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE;  by  William  Morris.  Stories 
from  this  great  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  present-day  poets,  told  in  prose,  with  copious 
extracts  in  verse,  by  special  pernoission  of  the  author 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLLOI  CULLEN  BRyAt  th. 
Wordsworth  of  America.  This  edition  oontaiui  snsoi- 
mens  of  all  his  various  styles. 

OHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.  The  book  oontaias 
tlie  second  portion  of  Lord  Byron's  greatest  master- 
piece. It  is  more  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals 
with  the  poet's  wanaering  in   better  known  lands. 

POEMS  OP  LIBERTY.  PROGRESS  AND  LABOUR,  by  John 
Greenleaf-Whittier.  the  Quaker  Poet  of  America  He 
has  been  called  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Suffrage 

WHITTIER'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autobiograpYical 
poems  and  selections  from  the  verse  he  wrote  airainst 
slavery. 

OOWPER'S  POEMS,  including  a  collection  of  all  his 
poems  relating  to  animals. 

LEGENDS    AND    BALLADS.      A    Selection    of    the    best 
known   legends  and  ballads  in  the  English   tongue 
GEORGE     AND     THE     DRAGON.     T^at    portion    of 


8.    ST 


Spencer's  Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventui 

of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 
THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.   In  which  Geoffrey   Ohaueer 

tells  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  five 

centuries  ago. 
THE     PLEASURES     OP     HOPE,    and    other    poems,    by 

Thomas  Campbell.    The  Scottish  poet  is  chiefly  known 

by  his  battle  poems.    The  Battle  of  the  Baltic    Hohen- 

linden. 
THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  KEATS.     This  "  Poet  of  Beauty  " 

lived  but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 

poets   of   the  19th    century.    All   his  best  masterpieces 

are  included  in  the  volume. 
IRISH  MELODIES,  and  other  poems,  by  the  greaUst  of 

Irish  poets,  Thomas  Moore. 


ovels  or   the  twelve    poets 
be  sent,  post  free. 


rJII    be    sent   you    by  return, 


THE  MANAGER,   "The   Review  of  Reviews,'*  T.  and  Q.   Building.   Melbourne. 


June  1,  1907 


The    Review    of    Reviews, 


The  International  Syndicate.]  [Baltimore. 

Another  Revolt  in  Cuba. 

CUBA:     "Cuba    Libre!      This    United    States    intervention 
business   is   the  one   grand   failure!" 

(There   is   great  indignation   among   the    CHibans    over   the 
prohibition    of  cock-fighting. — News   item.) 


ALL  THAT  A  COCOA  CAN  MEAN.  It  means  a  beverage 
of  the  highest  purity  and  of  an  unequalled  nutritive  value, 
Bensdorp's  Cocoa  is  so  refined  that  it  is  easily  digested,  and  so 
strengthening  that  those  who  drink  it  regularly  gain  a  natural  force 
and  energy  such  as  no  other  beverage  could  supply.  It  is  indeed 
more  than  a  beverage,  it  is  an  invigorating  food — a  liquid  energy. 

Always  asK  for 

BENSDORP'S 

COCOA. 
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To 


TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS  IN  SYDNEY. 

YM   should  shop  w!th   the   following   Firms.      Yoa   can   depend  on  getting   the    Best  Goods   at 
the  Most  Reasonable  Prices.     Make  a  note  of  the  Firms  in  your  Pocket-Book  :— 


"THE    SETTLER/' 

The  Leading  Organ  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Movement. 

Bright,  Descriptive,  Splendidiy  Illustrated. 

The  Journal  for   the      Man  who  Wants  Land,"  "The  Man  on  th* 
Land,"  and  "  The  Man  who  thinks  of  KO^ng  on  the  Land." 

Address — 4  Post  Office  Chambers,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


T.  T.  JONES  &  SONS  Ltd., 

JEWELLERS, 
3J6    GEORGE     STREET,     SYDNEY, 
lelephone   939. 


FOR  Is.  6cl.  POSTED. 


"The  British  Houses  of  Parliament." 

This  is  a  collection  of  Nineteen  Beautiful  Permanent  Photographs,  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
we  have  seen,  together  with  a  Desc  iptive  Sketch. 

A  finer  Descriptive  Booklet  of  these  Historic  Houses  in  such  small  compass  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Send  IS.  6d.  either  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  lie  on  a  side  table  for  visitors  to  look  at.       Send  to 

"The  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  G.  Building,  Melbourne, 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Students, 

2S. 

Motteau*s    Esperanto- English     Dictionary, 

2S.  6d.   (2s.   8d.   posted). 

OXonnor's    Eng'lish= Esperanto    Dictionary, 

2S.  6d.  (2S.  8d.  posted). 

Dickens'    Christmas    Carol    in     Esperanto, 
IS.   4d.  (is.  6d.  posted). 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Golden 
Fleece),  jd.  (gd.   posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English- Esperanto),  3d. 

LIMITED  SUPPLY.     SEND  AT  ONCE. 


Learn  the  coming  Universal  World  Language,  used  at  the  recent 
Boulogne  Congress  by  people  of  22  nationalties. 


Send  to   "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS," 
T.  &  G.  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne* 


WE  CAN  NOW  SUPPLY 

Cbe  Britisb  €$perami$t 


(with  which  is  incorporated  The  Kspkrantist), 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  British  Esperanto 
Association. 

A  Monthly  Journal  in  English  and 
Esperanto  containing  reading  for  be- 
ginners and  those  more  advanced.  No 
Student  of  Esperanto  should  be  with- 
out it. 


Send  4s.  to  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 
T.  and  G.  Building,  MIelbourne, 

rni  it  will  be  posted  to  you  for  12  months, 
beginning  with  ary  number  from  the  October, 
1906,   issue. 


For  mutual  advantasre,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


June  1,  1907. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


BOOKS 


FOR  THE 


This  Handsome  Present 

Ii  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES. 

FAIRY   TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of   people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Toil  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY  GIFT 

For  Your  Child. 


ONLY 


BAIRNS.   ^/^ 


CONTENTS  : 


TOL.   I.— .Esop's  Fables. 

TOL.    ri. — Nursery  Rhymes   and   Nursery   Tales. 

VOL.    111. — The    Adventures    of    Reynarti    the    Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.   IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy   Tales,   and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales. 
TOL.    V. — Pilgrim's    Progress. 


VOL.    VI.— The     Story     of     the    Robins     and     thw 

Story    of   a    Donkey. 
VOL.    VII. — The    Cliristmas     Stocking     and     Ham 

Andersen's   Fairy   Stories. 
VOL.    VIII.— Gulliver's    Travels.      1.— Among    th« 

Little     People     of     Liliput.       2. — Among      th« 

Giants. 


Vol.     IX. — Baron     Munchausen     and     Sinbad     the      Sailor. 


Write,  enclosing  ys.    6d.,  to 


The    Manager, 


ffr 


THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSIRANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Mclb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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IF  YOU  have  difficulty   in    obtaining    a  suitable   "  SWAN  "  please 

write  to  us    and    we    will    put    you    in  communication   with    the 

nearest  stationer  carrying  a  well  assorted  stock. 


"SWAM 


FOUNTAIN 


ff 


WholeHale  only 


MM,  TODD  I  mi 

(  J.  A.   BURKK) 

London,  Manchester,  Paris,  Brussels, 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

27  Jamieson-st.,  SYDNEY. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 
Post  Free. 


For  Infatnts,  Benger's  Food  solves  he 
problem  of  hand-rearing.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  healthy  development  in 
infancy. 

For  Invalids  there  is  no  food  like 
Benger's  Food.  It  assists  nature  in  restoring 
the  system  to  complete  health. 

For  tHe  A.ged,  Benger's  Food  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  enfeebled  digestion 
of  advancing  years. 

For  tHose  ^vHo  are  ivell. 
Benger's  Food  is  an  ideal  light  meal,  dainty 
and  nutritive. 


Benger's  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  etc. ,  everywhere. 


A    LIBRARY   OF    POETRY 

For  20/^ 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Dainty  and  Attractive  Volumes,  containing  the  best  poetry  of  the  Master  Poets  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century.    The  contents  of  each  volume  have  been  most  carefully  selected  so 

as  to  include  only  the  best  works  of  each  poet  represented  in  the  series. 

The  possessor  of  this  set  will  have  in  the  most  convenient  form,  the  best  and  noblest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  last 
century.  In  these  dozen  volumes  he  will  find  the  poems  that  will  give  him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  enduring  pleasure.  At 
his  mood  changes  he  can  turn  the  leaves  of  volume  after  volume,  finding  inspiration  for  the  struggle  of  life,  consolation  and  comfort 
for  seasons  of  trial  and  of  sorrow,  entertainment  for  the  jaded  brain  or  the  idle  hour,  and  pure  pleasure  at  all  times. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  make  these  little  volumes  pleasant  companions.  The  type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  siae  con- 
venlent,  the  binding  attractive — in  short,  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library  of  poets  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  every  home. 

The  boolcs  are  bound  in  green  cloth  (6  In.  z  4  In.)  The  type  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  there  are  2500  pages  in  all  in  the  set.  The 
twelve  volumes  include  the  best  poems  of 


BURNS  (with  Glossary) 

TENNYSON 

ROBERT    <&.    Mrs.    BROWNING 

WORDSWORTH 

M.    ARNOLD    <&    OOLERIDGE 

LONGFELLOW 


SCOTT    &    MACAULAY 

MINOR    AMERICAN     POETS 

KEATS    &    SHELLY 

LOWELL 

WHITTIER 

BYRON 


The  Library  fits  into  a  special  wooden  bookcase,  covered  with  dark  cloth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volumes. 

Residents  in  Victoria  must  send  2s.  extra  for  postage,  and  elsewhere  in  Australasia  3s.    The  books  and  case  are  strongly  packed, 
and  will  arrive  in  good  condition.    Address  orders  to 

THE     MANAGER, 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,"  T.  and  G.  Building.  Melbourne. 


June  1,  1907. 
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The 


Syndicate 
the  Czar 


]  [Baltimore. 

is  Upheld  in  Russia. 


Stairs  Books. 


The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledge. 


225th  Thousand. 


The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
Hundreds  of  Others. 

-,\  I  \  \NLS  SI  ALL,   D  D 
BOOKS     TO     MEN.       By  SyUamis  stall,   D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know, 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 


:n. 


By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D.,  and 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 


BOOKS   TO   WOM 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought.to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

postage,  6d.     Send  for  table  oj  contents. 

7  A.R.  Imperial  Arcade,  I.udgate 


4s.  net  per  copy 

VIR  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Circus,  London,  E.C. 


FREE 


Make  Big  Money 


WeeiretwayTalkinrllaohlnps, 
Gold  Watches,  Jewellery.  Ac, 
to  those  who  help  u« introduce  our  remedies.  This  Talking  Machine 
reproduces  Songs,  Speeches,  Band  Music,  &c.,  and  can  be  used  at  all 
entertainments,  in  any  size  hall  or  room.  It  has  a  14-inch  Metal 
Amplifying  Horn,  with  Concert  Base  Many  of  our  agents  are  making 
big  money  by  giving  concerts  with  this  machine,  which  we  give  away 
Free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  8  boxes 
of  our  New  I,ife  Vegetable  Pills  (Formulae  printed  on  each  box).  Sell 
them  at  i/-  a  box,  then  remit  us  the  8/-  receivedand  we  will  promptly 
forward  you,  without  extra  expense  or  work,  the  valuable  premiums  as 
listed.  This  is^  the  biggest  offer  ever  made,  and  you  will  be  delighted. 
We  are  an  old,  reliable  firm,  and  will  present  £10  in  cash  to  anyone 
who  can  prore  we  do  not  do  as  we  say.  Our  Pills  are  good  sellers,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  introduce  them  no  matter  what  it  costs  us.  Send 
at  once.^'.  Don't  delay,  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try.  We  take  all  risk. 
BLECTINB  medicine:  CO.,     21  Ash  Strest,  Sydney 


WHAT  IS  CATARRH  ? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  adjoining 
passages.  If  this  inflammation  is  not  ar- 
rested it  invades  the  passages  which  lead 
from  tlie  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  throat  and 
lungs.  It  injures  the  sight  and  hearing, 
destroys  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  ren- 
ders the  breath  offensive,  breaks  down 
the  affected  tissues,  and  consumes  the 
nasal  cartilages.  The  discharge,  passing 
through  the  lungs  and  stomacli,  causes 
dyspepsia,  also  consumption.  Do  you 
want  relief  and  cure!  If  so,  try  our 
great  remedy. 

RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR  cures  Catarrh, 
Hay  Fever,  Catarrhal  Deafness,  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asth- 
ma. Write  for  booklet  free,  or  send 
Postal  Note  los.  for  Medicator  complete, 
with    4    months    treatment,   post    free  anywhere. 

Address:   Star  Novelty  Co.,     229-231    Collins    Street, 
Melbourne.    (Box  466,  G.P.O.) 


ftLe©H©Lie 

r^  \g  ^%  m^  ^%  f^  Permanently  cared  at  var 
L  W  ■  L  ^^  ^^  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  7 
f"  ^  I  ^  7^  ^\  weeks,  by  the  recognised 
lav#\^^  kv^#^^  TUBVEY  TREATMENT,  with- 
^,^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^—  ont  inconvenience.  Keenlt 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■^^^^"  assured.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
MR.  THOMAS  HOLMES,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  In 
my  work.'  The  Chronicle  says:  "A  remarkable  success." 
THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  UNDER  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DIRECTION. 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Oo.  Ltd.,  19  Amber  ley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand.  London. 
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The   IntcnuUional   Si/n<licat('.\ 


Baltimore. 


JAP.:     "I'll    bet    two    yen    I    know    somebody    I    could 
eoak   on   the  coco." 
POLITE  SAMMY:    "I  might   shock   Teacher   if  I   bet." 
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Your  Infant  Will 
Thrive  on 
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'AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD, 
admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  Infants." — 

Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,M.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry.  R. S.C.I. 
Medical  (officer  of  Health  for  Dublin. 
City  and  County  Analyst. 

Purveyors  by  Special  Appointment  to 

H.I.M.  THE 

EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 


J  EMPF 
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BRUSH 


ff 


Electrical    installations. 


ELECTRICAL    SUPPLIES    OF    ALL    KINDS* 


Power    Plants — 

STI:AM,   oil,    PEITROL,   GAS, 


The   "Watt"    GAS   PRODICERS. 

OWVNNE'S  Pumping  Plants. 

AVERY'S  Weighbridges  and  Weighing 
Machines. 


WM.  CHAS.  ROWE. 

32  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


By  Appolnlment  to 


H.M.  The  King 
and 


H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 


^  SALT  ^ 


"THE     HOSPITAL," 

London,  October  13th,  1906, 
says: — 

"  This  famous  salt  maintains  its 
qualities  for  digestibility  and 
savour.  Besides  chloride  of 
sodium  this  preparation  con- 
tains phosphates  which  render 
Cerebos  Salt  not  only  a  fla- 
vouring ingredient,  but  a  food 
in  itself.' 

Wholesale  A,^rnfs -.—Peterson  &' Co. ^ 
Melbourne. 
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Now  is  the  Time  for  Your  Holiday! 

Is    only    about    eighty    hours'   run    from    Australia. 

New    Zealand    is    Nature's    Grandest    Pleasure- Ground    and    Sanatorium. 

For  the  Tourist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Health  Seeker  and  the  Home  Seeker,  there  is  no 
place    like    Maoriland. 

Delightful    Travel    Routes    everywhere — by    Rail,    Coach    and    Steamer. 

VISIT  THE  ROTORUA  GEYSERLAND.  Hot  Lakes  and  Springs,  World- 
Famous    for   their    Curative    Powers. 

Splendid  Alpine  Scenery,  Smiling  Fertile  Plains  and  Valleys  There  is  no  grander 
Walking    Tour    on   the    face    of   the    globe    than    from    Lake    Te    Anau    to    Milford    Sound. 

No  other  country  possesses  such  infinite  variety  of  natural  attractions.  Rivers  teem 
with    all    kinds    of    fish.       Fishing    Season,    Ist    November    till    15th    April. 

Literature    and    All    Information    FREE    on    application    to 

The   New   Zealand    Government    Department 
of  Tourist  and  Health  Resorts. 

Australian  Offices-MELBOURNE,  289  Collins  Street;  SYDNEY,  339  George  Street. 

Bra^cK    Offices    THroxigKout    Ne-w    Zealand. 

Head    Office:    \Velling'ton.  T.    E.    DONNE:,    General    Manager. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper  that 
the  man  or  woman  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  <  paper  does,  it 
Sives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  its  best  writers. 

Uc  the   9//ana^er 

"Uhe  !^evi9W  of ^evitwa  for  Jfusiralasia, 

Z7.  c&  S,  jCife  j€ssurance  ^u/7c^/n^,  Swanston-st.f    9/fe/6, 

S^ieaso   send  me  Uhe  Review   of  !!^e views  for  J^usiraiasia  for 
Tjweloe  T^oniAs,  dey/nn/nff , for  which  S  enclose  Sj  6 

[Mr, 
9fame  \  Mrs, 


.  Miss 

jfeiciress. 
'Date 


^ei^^^m0^f'^0Oitm0^0>i^mm0^0^^io0^if^^f^^'ot''^*^^0^ife0^^^fimimt^^'^^^ 


For  mutual  advantage,  wben  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


June  1,  l'J()7. 


HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


The  famous  remedy  For 


Has  the  Lar^^est  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  In  Australia. 


COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difificulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Cold*  on  t>5» 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voit«, 
»nd  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  wh«rt 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  talcea  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  i»  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  CooiumptlMi 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


H^  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


aSTHWH.V 


HAV    ASTHMA. 


A    FIVE    YEARS'    CASE. 


AT  TIMES  VEEY   BAD  INDEED. 


QUICKLY    AND    COMPLETEIiY    CURED    BY    HEARNES 
BRONCHITIS  AND  ASTHMA  CURE. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir. — For  live  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  with  asthma,  at  times  very  bad  indeed.  I  was 
very  ill  just  after  Christmas,  so  sent  to  the  local  chemist 
for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma  Cure.  I 
took  the  first  dose  on  going  to  bed,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled that  night.  I  finished  the  medicine,  and  have  not 
had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  I  tell  everyone  about 
it.  M.   MURRAY, 

Postmistress,  Pampoolah,  Manniner  River,  N.S.W. 


BRONeHITIS    AND    ASTHMA. 


A    SYDNEY    RESIDENT    SUFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 

SO   BAD   THAT   HE   DARE   NOT   STIR. 

RELIEVED   IN    A    FEW    MINUTES    BY    HEARNES 

BRONCHITIS  CURE. 


WOULD   GIVE   £50  FOR   THE   SAME  BENEFIT   RATHER 
THAN    SUFFER. 


Mr.  W.   G.  Hearne. 

Dear  Friend, — Chronic  Bronchitis  I  had  from  birth, 
and  I  aju  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Asthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previously  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  was  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
spent  the  worse  night  I  ever  had.  When  in  a  conver- 
sation, Mr.  March,  J.P.,  of  Balmain,  Sydney,  kindly  told 
m©  that  a  friend  of  his  was  using  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  It  was  good.  So  my  sister  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  could  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  was  better,  and 
kept  getting  better  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  have  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
medicii^  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £50  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  did.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
letter  you  tJiink  fit,  if  by  so  doing  it  would  only 
cause  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint.— Yours 
faithfully, 

WILLIAM   CANHAM, 
108  Curtis  Road,  Balmain,  Sydney. 


Mr.  Hearne,  Chemist. 

Sir,— I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  you  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect.  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  I  did  not  need  it; 
therefore  I  send  you  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
future  success.  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  years  of  age.— 
Years  truly,  JOHN   BRAY, 

Alliance-street,  Clunes,  Victoria. 


A   SEVERE   ATTACK   RELIEVED   IN   TEN   MINUTES   BY 
HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 
THE   EFFECT   WAS   WONDERi^UL. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— About  three  weeks  ago, 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  musty  chaff,  I  gradually  felt  a 
difficulty  to  breathe.    My  nose  began  to  run,  and  to  all 
appearances  I  was  developing  a  severe  attack  of  Bron- 
chitis  or   Asthma.     At   last,    could   stand   it  no   longer. 
I   then   tried   your  Bronchitis   Cure,   and   its  effect   was 
wonderful.     In   less   than   ten   minutes   I   was   all   right 
again.    Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.    This 
is  no  exaggeration,  I  am  pleased  to  say.— Yours  truly, 

S.   H.  MAYO, 
Meredith,  Victoria. 


"  I  was   a  bronchial   subject  for  nearly  40  years,   but 
have  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy." 
E.   EDHOUSE,   J.P., 

Stawell  Brewery. 


Stawell,  Victoria. 
"  Your   Bronchitis    Cure    is    a    splendid   medicine.       It 
is  the  best  bedicine  I  have  ever  used  for  Coughs,  Colds 
on  the  Chest,  and  Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)   JOHN  McKENZIE, 

Werona,  Victoria. 

"I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  years, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriying  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Curc'-No.  la^ 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  dose  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine,  I  have  not  had  the  wheezing  at 
all." 

V.    CAMERON. 
■■  Leongatha,"  Riversdale  Road, 

Hawthorn,  Melbourne. 


"  Your  Bronchitis  Oure  really  acts  like  magic." 
(Mrs.)  E.  L.  SYMES, 
Narracoorte  Hotel,  Narracodrte, 
South  Australia. 


'"As  my  purchases  show,  your  remedies  are  increasin^T 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking- 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wishing 
you  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great  prosperity." 

JOHN   KING. 

Chemist,  Ballarat. 


"  I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis 
Oure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  ta 
tell  you  that  I  am  cured." 

J.   WRIGHT, 

c/o   Mr.   D.   McLean, 

Camperdown,  Victoria. 


"  I  was  laid  up  for  twelve  months  with  Bronchitis, 
during  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  success. 
I  used  twro  bottles  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  novr 
completely  cured." 

JAMES   WILLIAMS, 
Huntly  Street,  Elsternwick,  Melbourne. 


i 


HEARNE'S     BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE.    2/6;     LARGE    SIZE.    4-0. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 

G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,   GEELONG,    VICTORIA. 
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Ever  niotice  how  the  average  citizen  has  no  time  or 
inclination  to  remedy  the  conditions  of  the  child  in  the 
slums— and  how  that  citizen  is  forced  to  uphold  the  arm 
of  the  law  when  the  slum  product  becomes  a  criminal. 


THE  KALIZOIC," 

THE  LEADING  HOUSE 


FOR 


HOUSE     FURNISHINGS- 
CARPETS, 

LINOLEUMS, 
CURTAINS, 
BEDSTEADS, 
and    BEDDING. 

FURNITURE  . . 

Of  every  Description. 


Newest  and  most  Up-to-Date  Designs  are  noi» 
arriving  by  Mail  Steamers.  Inspection  of  Our 
Showrooms    Invited. 

CHURCH  BROS.  PROPY.  LTD., 


43-'45  Elizabeth-st.,  Melbourne. 

Warebouae  and  Faotory— Fleminq  Place,  Citt. 


THIS    IS    ONE   OF    THE   MANY   STYLES 


OF   THE 


•      •     • 


£3  3s.  Suits, 

That  for  Material,  Style,  Cut  and  Finish  are 

INEQIALLED  IN   MEL60LRNL 

Call  and  Inspect  the 

jyew   A^utumn   Suitings, 

Or  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Patterns  on  Application. 
Each  Suit  made  on  the  Premises  at 

Bussell,  Robson  &  Bussell's 

246,  248,  250  &  252  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE 
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t  EVERY  HJIiSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OIOIIT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of  * 


END'S  *  FRUIT  SALT* 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish  Cold  with    High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGE.STION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICK.NESS,  &lc.— "I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell  you 
what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About  six  or  seven 
years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT,'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  1900). ■* 

The  efTect  of  END'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on    a   Disordered    Sleepless   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  Is.  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Renedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  *  Frxiit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthlbss  Imitatiok. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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rURB   CONFECTIONBRY. 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION  BRAND, 

and    Importers   of 

English, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 


JAMES   STEDMAN,    LIMITED, 

Lion'  Brand 

ConfecrioneryisrhebesT 
There  is  no  better 


The  LION  BRAND 
is  Rich  in 

Flavour, 


Absolutely  Pure 

and 

Wholesome, 


If  your  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment,  be  sure  and  ask  for 

Stedman's    GIPSY    FORTUNEl^TELLERS. 

A  new  and  delicious  Chewing  Confection  that  will  suit  the  most  fastidious,  on  account  of  Jits  non-adhesive 
qualities,  enveloped  in  pretty,  waxed  f ringed-edged  wrappers,  containing  humorous  questions  ^and 
answers,  which  make  one  think  it  must  be  either  a  very  strange  Coincidence  or  Fate.  «<^t«A)M 

We  have  spared  no  expense  in  making  this  novel  line  attractive,  and  is  just  the  idea  to  cause  fun  and 
wonderment  at  BAZAARS,  AT  HOMES,  FETES,  THEATRES,  PIC-NICS,  GIPSY  TEAS,  etc. 

This  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-lb.  Boxes,  3d.  and  6d.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Gipsy  Fortune  Tellers" 

Hats.        Do  not  forget  our  Butter  Cream  Crackers  and  Honey  Crackers. 

JAMES  STEDMAN,  Ltd.,   145  Clarence  .St 
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UNCLE  BIG  STICK   SAMUEL:    "I'll  be    jiggered!       War 

may    >>e    costly,    but   it.    ain't   Half  the    expense    of    our 
present  idea   of  peace." 


Depury's  Remedy 

for  ASTHMA. 

Used  with  Success  for  Over  40  Years. 

OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    CHEMISTS. 


MELBOURNE— Dnerdin  &  Sainsbury,  Flinders  Lane. 
SYDNEY— Elliott    Bros.,     O'Connell    Street;     Australian 

Drug  Co.,  O'Connell  Street. 
BRISBANE— Elliott  Bros,  and  Taylor  &  College. 
HOBART-A.  P.  Miller  &  Son. 

THE 

Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    3S.   6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,  Original    and    Instructive 

Reading  Matter. 
No   House  where  there   is  a  YOUNG   MAN  should  be 

without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 
Send  Order  to  Editor  *'  Young  Man's  Magazine."  Box  322,  Weiilngton,  N.Z 


■                                   Hi 
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of  Brasswork  for 
PJumbers^made  by 

\iS  iiv  A\i stml  i  a    coiubares 
witK  aivytKiivg  of  its  class 

IN   THE  WORLD 

LET    US    SHOW    YOU    ITS     COOO   POINTS 

THCN_5pg-c,pY,„.rON^ 
JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PropLto 

BOURKESt   MELB.     PITT  St  SYDNEY. 

Ready  in  a  Moment? 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee  can  be 
instantly  made.  SYMINGTON'S 
COFFEE  is  in  a  concentrated 
!»4uid  form,  and  requires  only 
the  addition  of  hot  water,  with 
milk  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Beware  of  iin  it  at  ions,  and  see  i/ou 
get  "  S YMiy  G  FiHi  'S. '' 

For     BREAKFAST,     LUNCH, 

AFTER  DINNER— in  fact,  at  any 

time,  DRINK 

Qtavington's 
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D.  J.  LUXTON, 

STOCK    AND    SHARE    BROKER, 

Member  of  Stock  Exchange,  Melbourne. 

PROSPECTIHC,  ASSAYING 

GOLD,  SILVER,   COAL    MINING. 

Instructor  :  Member  In.t.  Mining  Enfri 
Bnfland.        Write  for  Free  Proipectui. 

809    COLLINS    STREET.    OLD    ,EXCHANQE 

Fir«t  Floor.                              Telephone  2627. 

SCHOOL  0  CORRESPONDENCE 

iO    PRINCES  ST..    AUCKLAND.   N.2 

A.    J.    DAVIS, 

3  Po»t  Office  Chamberi,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney 

You  Have  a   Bad  Gou^h 

and  a  Good  ShllUni. 

SECRETARY  OF  MINING  COMPANIES. 

Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  in  New  South 
Wales  Undertaken.         Tel.  2157. 

"HONEY   BALSAM" 

Will  Relieve  you  of  both.    Posted  to  any  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is.  5d.    GRAY,  Cheralit,  Bondl.Sydaij. 

J.    EARLE    HERMANN. 

Secretary  for  Mining:  Companies. 

Flotation  of  Approved  Properties  Undertaken  either  in 
Commonwealth  or  London. 

Vickery's  Chambers,  84b  Pitt  Street,  Sydney 

Cables—"  Earl«man." 

1 

#K 

Rheumatism,   Kidney  Troubles, 
Sciatica,  Etc., 

QUICKLY    CURED    BY    USING 

VaPOCR    BaTHS 

i 

AT   HOME.      Send  for  Booklet. 

Bzitbs  fronj  30s.  Conjplctc. 

ALEX.  TROIP,  46  Royal  Arcade, 

MELBOURNE. 

REQAL  OIL  ENGINES. 

SIMPLE    AND    RELIABLE. 

An  Up-to-Dat«  American  4-OycIc,  Jump  Spark  Engine  at  about  bail 

tht  price  usually    quoted.      Marine    Engines   in  one,  two,  or    four 

cylinders.     Stationary  for  Irrigation  Worlc,  ftc,  a^  and  5  h.p. 

CHAS.  BOSUAIT,  Sole  Agent, 

REGAL  OIL  ENGINE  CO.,  Mosman's  Bay,  SYDNEY, 

THE  ZDEiLL 

...TEA  and  LUNCHEON  ROOMS, 

BASEMENT. 

Corner  of  Bourke  and  Swanston  Sts.,  Melbourne. 

Next  Bank  of  Victoria. 

Uflcheoos  aid  Afteraoon  Tea.    Louage  and  Smoke  Rooms. 

J.  EOKER,  Proprietor. 

CLEMENT   H.  DAVIS. 

Incorporated  Accountant. 
^m.  Licensed  Auditor. 

Wf-  Sworn   Valuator, 

^  ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.   MELBOURNE. 


THRO^  ^^^^2^ 


TRTJl^rfi* 


You  can  cure  deafness  and  head  noises 
at  home  by  our  invisible  device,  even 
when  other  remedies  have  failed.   Helps 
ears  as  good  glasses  help  eyes.   Fits  com- 
fortably and  is  invisible.     Want  to  hear 
perfectly?  Then  write  for  booklet,  free,  (men- 
tioning this  paper)  to 
STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  229  Collins  St..  Melbourne. 


PLEASE  RECOMMEND  "THE 
REYIEW  OF  REYIEWS  '  TO 
YOUR    FRIENDS. 


CURED    WITHOUT    OPERATION. 

TD      DDnPTlTU      OCULIST 
•      II.     rllUljlllll,      OPTICIAN, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

M    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    EYE    COMPLAINTS. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Ry*», 
Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Kyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.  PJQ,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.  No  carelMl 
housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  especially  in  the  country  places.as  Inflammation  is  ge»»- 
rally  the  forcruoner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Kye.  An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  By«» 
Bmitlma,  a',-  and  3l6,  post  fre«  toanypftrt  of  the  ooloniae.  Bym  Baths,  6d..        Interstate  Stamps  add  10  per  eeok. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth. 
MOST    SUITABLE     FOR     USE     IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOKS    FOR  THE    BAIRNS. 

Narsery   Rhymes,   and  Nursery   Tales   4d.  The    Christmaa    Stookinar,    and    Hans    Andersen's    Fairy 

The  Ugly  Duckling,  and  Eyes  and  No  Eyes   4d.  Stories  - i± 

Th«  Adventures  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  Adventures  Gulliver's     Travels—!.   Among      the     Little     People     of 

of   Old  Brer   Rabbit   4d.  Lilliput.     2.  Among  the   Giants   ^  4d. 

^*''T\Ti^^:/;!^?'^^'..^*.!'^.7.^/^.^^^  Tt^"!'T''.  ^.^'"^  4<i.  Baron  Munchausen,  and  Sinbad   the  Bailor 4d 

The  Story  of  the  Robins,   and   the  Story  of  a  Donkey    4d.  ^aops   Fables   .......«.««,..,.««.«,«.«,«,.«...    2d. 

NOVELS,  4d.   Each. 

Charles  O'Malley,  and  Ooningsby.  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  and  The  True  History  of 

Ben  Hur,   and  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Joshua  Davidaon. 

Aldersyde,  and  Noemi  the  Brigand's  Daughter.  ^^^   Fa^wkee.  and  The  Tower  of  London. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's.  ^^y  I>own  Your  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  In  a  Balloon. 

Frankenstein,  and  Stories  of  Sevastopol.  The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarasoon. 

POETS,  4d.  EACH. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Ft.  IL).   and  Walt   Whitman.  ^he  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  The  Poems  of  John  Keat4 
Whittier's    Poems    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labour,    and 

Whittier's   Poems.  Irish  Melodies,  and  Paradise  Lost  (PL  ILi. 

Cowper's   Poems  and   Dryden's   Poems.  Robert   Browning. 

ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOZEN    FOR    POSTAGE. 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


j^^^UR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
WNIK  ^^*^"St  ^dd  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
^^^R  home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  ''  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    OF    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6   each. 


I.     BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.     (Size,  6|  x  32  in.)     Mailed 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  i/-. 

a.    THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE. 

X  13J  in.) 


By  J.  W.  Turner,   R.A.     (18 


3.  JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By  J.   C.  McWhirter, 

R.A.     (i8f  X  12^  in.) 

4.  A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (12^  x  19  in.) 

5.  THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landscer. 

(I4i  X  I4i  in.) 

6.  BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    {14  x  18  in.) 

7.  THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (14^  x  i6f  in.) 

8.  THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.    (14^  x  i6|  in.) 
I  CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (11^x18^  in.) 

^'  \  PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    {9  x  19  in.) 

{The  sizes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  me    *'  BLOSSOMS/'    for  wbicb 
I  enclose  Ij' 

Name 


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews," 


Mclbourn*. 
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Twenty-Nine  Magnificent 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS  I 


For  2s.  Post  Free. 


THE  OLD   HOMESTEAD. 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced     ^ 
for  us  by  the  New  Colcurtype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  in  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  prohibited 
writing  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed.  Picture 
Post-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  take  great  pains  not  to  damage  the 
picture. 


g'  a  Q 


SERIES  No.  U 

(15  Cards.) 

The  Harbour  at  Venice 
Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 
The  Wedding  Party 
A  Neighbourly  Chat 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
Sunset  on  Long  Island 
Berkshire  Brook  in  Autumn 
A  Passing  Storm 
Landscape  (Corot) 
In  a  Bad  Fix 
Judgment  of  Paiis 
Autumn 

Three  Boatmen  of  Barce- 
lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


a  e>  g) 


SERIES  No.  2. 

(14  Cards) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  in  Holland 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  {Ddti) 
Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Old  Homestead 
The  Puritan  GIri 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mother 
street  Scene  in  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 


\?    'D   ^ 


HARJiOUR    AT    VENICE. 


e?  '^y 


Picture  Post-Cards  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  be 
used  ;  that  is  why  you  should  write  for  our 
series  at  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  tha-t  the  two 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  heads, 
domestic  subjects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  in 
beauty  and  finish  ri(  hness  and  variety  of  design,  any- 
thmg  on  the  market 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
reproduced  as  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE 
JONES  writes  :— '♦  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ex 
pressing  my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  excel 
lence  obtained  in  the  coloured  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  other 
day,  and  I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoybtedly 
deserve." 

The  Two  Series  (29  Cards),  2s.  post  free. 
Scries  No.  1  (15  Cards),  Is.  Id.  post  free. 
Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
THE   MANAGER 

"THE  RtVltW  Of  REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance 

Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


FHK    CHESS     PLAYERS. 
..V\\\\\\\N.VOJ\\\NV>\\\\V\\^^^^ 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LEXICON  AT  A  SMALL  PRICE. 

!::rsiy  sj^daruoonm. 

The   Enlarged    1905-6   Issue   in   One   Volume   is   Now   Ready   for   Delivery. 
It  is  the  Favourite  in  the  Capitals  of  all  Nations.    Three  Royal  British  Generations  Pay  Their  Tributes, 

British  Royalty,  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  Austro-Huiigary,  China  and  Japan^ 
the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  the  Presidents  of  France, 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Switzerland,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
ex-Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  the  late  King  of  Italy,  and  many  other  sovereigns,  besides- 
princes,  noblemen,  field-marshals,  generals,  eminent  educators,  clergymen,  authors,  editors,  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  nearly  all  lands  where  the  English  language  is  used,  have 
paid    great    honour    to    this    important    international    literary    undertaking. 

.^.^^^  T^K.^      ^^    these    Sovereigns     and    the     greatest     authorities     in     nearly    every 

^^L/    W"^    ^f         country    in    the    world    pay    such    tributes    of    praise    to    the    Standard- 

▼  ▼     •■.  JL     JL         Dictionary  as  have  rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  given  to  a  literary  work  > 

WHY   has  its   sale   reached   a   Half  Million   Copies  ? 

VTHY    is    it    conceded    around    the    world    to    be     the     best     practical     dictionary    evef     made^ 
and    the    greatest    triumph    of    modern    literature  ? 

VTHY    should    YOU   have    the    Standard     Dictionary     always    at     command     in     your     home^ 
your    counting-house,    or    in    your    study  ? 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  AMONGST  MANY  REASONS  WHY : 


IS    A     NEW    WORK    FROM     COVER    TO 


BECAUSE-IT 
COVER. 

BECAUSE— It  contains  92,000^more  JVocabulary^Terms 
than  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
yet  completed.  The  STANDARD  now  contains  317.000, 
the  most  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  living  terms 
ever  gathered  together. 

BECAUSE— It  is  the  work  throughout  of  the  World's 
Leading  Scholars  and  Specialists  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  STANDARD  employed  (inclusive  of 
those  employed  on  the  f^reaent  edition)  257  highly- 
paid  specialists;  the  Century.  81;  Webster,  53;  and 
other  dictionaries  but  a  very  few,  if  any,  real 
specialists. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  Initial  Letters  is 
indicated  throughout  the  entire  Vocabulary,  a  great 
assistance   to   correct  writing. 

BECAUSE— Each  Word  is  Respelled  Phonetically  by  the 
new  Scientific  Alphabet,  a  sure  guide  to  correct  pro- 
nunciation. Specially  valuable  in  the  ease  of  foreign 
words. 

BECAUSE — The  commonest  meaning  of  the  Word  is 
given  first;  then,  in  their  order,  the  rarer  mean- 
ings, obsolescent,  and  obsolete.  The  Etymology  is 
given  last,  thus  making  the  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 
easier  to  consult  than  others,  and  more  useful  for 
practical  purposes, 

BECAUSE— Disputed  Spellings  and  Pronunciations; 
Faulty  Diction.  Plurals  of  Irregular  Formation; 
Bible  and  Apocryphal  Names.  Pronunciation,  etc., 
are  all  comprehensively  treated  by  experts  in 
special   Departments. 

BECAUSE— The  Proper  use  of  Prepositions  has  been 
explained  and  illustrated,  thus  removing  a  great 
cause  of  stumbling,  even  with  well-educated  people. 
AND   THE   FINAL   REASON   WHY   YOU   should    possess  this,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  ever  made  of 

English  terms,   is 

BECAUSE-ITS  PRICE  is  tHe  only  CKeap  Featxare  about  tHe  Great  STANDARD  DICTIONARY, 
and  tKis  sHoxxldl  bring  it  -witHin  tHe  reacH  of  aH.  It  received  tHe  HigHest  A-ward  of  an^r 
EnglisH  Dictionary  at  tHe  Paris  E-xposition  of  1900,  at  St.  Lo\ais  in  190'4',  and  at  many  otHeir 
competitive    exHibits. 

"If  I  could  not  get  another  copy,  I  would  not  take  £100  for  mine."— Rev.  Dr.  BURTON,  Banbury,  Oxford. 
Price  £5  5s.,  or  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand,  £5  10s» 
Send   to  W.  H.  Judkins,    "  Review  of  Reviews,"   Temperance  and   General   Building,  Swanston 
Street,    Melbourne,   for   particulars. 


BEOAUSE— The  Compounding  of  Words  has  been,  for 
the  first  time  in  dictionary  making,  reduced  to  a 
scientific  system,  instead  of  the  usual  haphazard 
method;  and  125,000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  vocabulary,  thus  im- 
mensely increasing  the  range  of  one's  language  and 
the  power  of  expression. 

BECAUSE— A  New  and  Valuable  system  of  Group  In- 
dexes is  given,  by  which  the  facts  concerning  im- 
portant classes  of  words,  such  as  coins,  fruits, 
flowers,  measures,  weights,  carpentry,  printing,  as- 
tronomy, colours,  etc.,  are  easily  ascertained,  thu& 
vastly  multiplying  one's  available  knowledge  on  any 
subject,  as  needed. 

BECAUSE— The  Sources  from  which  Quotations  are  de- 
rived are  all  cited  minutely.  Nearly  100,000  volumes 
were  read  by  533  readers  for  quotations  for  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  every  quotation  has  been  verified  and 
is  located,  so  that  any  consulter  of  the  Dictionary 
can  find  it  and  examine  it  in  connection  with  the 
context. 

BECAUSE— The  10  COLOURED  PAGE-PLATES  are  mar- 
vels of  exquisite  art-work  and  definitive  value,  one  of 
these  alone  (the  Solar  Spectrum)  costing,  with  the 
accompanying  text,  above  £1000.  The  volumes  are 
richly  illustrated  by  more  than  5000  original  draw- 
ings, made  expressly  for  this  work.  All  living  ani- 
mals are  drawn  to  scale. 

BECAUSE— Additional  Distinguishing  Features  are:  the- 
Appendix  of  35,000  facts;  the  Department  of  Faulty 
Diction,  a  most  helpful  guide  to  the  correct  use  of 
English.  Amongst  the  other  features  recently  added 
may  be  mentioned  the  Names  of  Living  Personages 
of  DifiBcult  Pronunciation.  In  short,  nothing  less 
than  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  work  itself 
will  suffice  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  unique- 
plan  and  comprehensive  scale  on  which  this  dic- 
tionary is  made. 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(Collotype.  Portfolio  No.  i.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 
Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poyii- 
ter),  The  Phoenicians  and  Early 
Britons  (Leighton),  The  Sisters 
(Millais),  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader),  First  Communion 
(P.  R.  Morris),  Fair  St.  George 
(Gilbert),  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable),  Cordelia,  (G.  W.  Joy), 
The  Shortest  Way  to  School 
(Hook),  The  Last  Evening  (Tis- 
sot).  The  Boating  Partv  (Heil- 
bnth),  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
large  Collotype  reproduction  of 
the  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Burne-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

Murillo  for  the  Million. 

Six  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  8 
presentation  plat-e  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine  Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  |^the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
IS.  7d.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BEAUTirUL  HALF-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS  OE 
EAMOIS   COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  lo 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
if  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4. 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf 
(Greuze),  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mo  la  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsbor.ough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greuze), 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  ■  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Eom- 
ney).  Portrait  of  Madame  Eeca- 
mier  (David),  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Queen 
Alexandra   (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hillside  Farm  (Linnell),  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
cheil  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready),  James  II.  Re- 
ceiving News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward),  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vicat  Cole),  Reception  du  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Lessi),  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Cceur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler) 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Castle;  Balmoral  Castle; 
Osborne  House;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  ot  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypes, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.    Turner.    R.A.). 


RE\1C\1BER.-Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  Is.  6d. 
in  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  is.  7d.  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  Gallery  says:— "One  of  the 
sets   is  worth   balf-a-guinea." 


•THE   KIIVIEW    or    REVIE:WS    for    AUSTRALASIA,- 

lenaperance   Zi.    General   Life   Assurance   Building,   S-wanston-st.,   Melbovirne, 


' 
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QAUNT'S    ••CHAMPION"    WATCHES, 

•nnmetal  Keyless  Lever  Watch    jewelled  with  lo  iewels,  only  21$. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH. 


Meibourne,  Ma\    loth. 
Political  matters  during   the  month 
Political  have  been  very  quiet.     New   South 

Matters.  Wales   is,    of    course,    beginning   to 

make  preparations  for  her  elections 
in  a  couple  of  months'  time.  The  Queensland 
general  elections  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the 
1 8th  May.  Out  of  a  House  of  72  members,  only 
four  were  returned  unopposed.  Three  of  these 
were  Oppositionists,  and  one  belonged  to  the 
Labour  Party.  The  triangular  battle  is  a  feature 
of  Queensland  elections  just  as  it  is  of  all  the  other 
States,  and  the  Ministerialists  have  56  candidates 
in  the  field,  the  Oppositionists  65,  the  Labour 
Party  47,  and  there  are  also  eight  or  nine  Indepen- 
dent candidates.  The  elections  for  the  Victorian 
Legislative  Council  are  also  in  full  swing.  They 
will  be  held  on  June  4th.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  in- 
terest cannot  be  aroased  in  this  election ;  the  apathy 
is  dreadful.  The  Upper  House  in  Victoria  sadly 
needs  democratising.  Of  course,  the  apathy  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  so  small  a  per- 
centage of  the  electors  have  a  vote,  the  franchise 
qualification  being  toO'  high.  There  is  a  stem  ne- 
cestsity  for  the  qualification  for  the  Upper  House 
vote  being  reduced  to  a  far  lower  point  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  The  Conference  of  Premiers  will 
take  place  in  Brisbane  on  the  27th  May.  The  chief 
business  to  be  considered  will  be  the  financial  ar- 
rangements between  the  States  and  the  Common- 
wealth. It  will  be  remembered  that  although  this 
matter  has  been  freely  discussed  at  previous  Con- 
ferences of  Premiers,  no  finality  has  been  reached. 
One  feature  about  this  Conference  will  be  that 
every  State  will  be  represented.  It  ought  to  be 
possible,  therefore,  for  some  very  important  matters 
to  be  settled. 


State 
Governors. 


Sir  John  Forrest   has  been   discuss- 
ing the  question    of    the     appoint- 


ment of  State  Governors,  and  has 
made  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Executive. 
Now  that  Federation  is  established  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  need  for  State  Governors  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Government.     The  question  arises 


as  to  whether  there  is  any  need  for  State  Governors 
at  all.  The  Premier  for  the  time  being  could  very 
well  carry  out  any  social  functions  that  might  be  re- 
quired, while  the  Fiederal  Governor  would,  of  course, 
act  as  a  medium  between  the  State  Parliament  and 
the  Home  Government.  If,  however,  it  should  still 
be  felt  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  representative 
man,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  distinction  should 
not  go  to  some  local  man.  Lieutenant-Governors  have 
invariably  filled  the  position  with  credit,  and  seeing 
that  no  really  useful  purpose  is  now  served  by  the 
appointment  of  Englishmen  of  title,  the  blue  ribbon 
might  just  as  well  pass  into  local  hands.  But,  if 
so,  the  appointments  would  be  made  by  the  States. 
No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  relegating  it  to 
the  Federal  Executive. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Common- 
New  South  Wales  wealth  Government  prohibited  the 
and  Opium.  importation  of  opium.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly done  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  States,  from  which  it  was  under- 
stood an  implied,  if  not  an  explicit,  assurance  was 
given  that  drastic  legislation  would  be  introduced 
to  make  the  prohibition  effective.  As  a  consequence, 
Queensland  and  Victoria  passed  laws  making  the 
smoking  of  opium  illegal.  The  New  South  Wales 
Government  was  urged  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
Mr.  Carruthers  gave  a  deputation  which  waited  upon 
him  an  assurance  thai  a  Bill  had  already  been 
drafted  an3  would  be  introduced.  It  was  not  done, 
however,  and  some  who  ought  to  know  say  that 
opium-smoking  goes  on  just  as  freely  in  some  quar- 
ters in  Sydney  as  it  did  before  the  restrictions  were 
imposed.  Such  high  prices  can  be  obtained  for  the 
drug  that  it  really  pays  the  smuggler  to  bring  it  into 
the  States.  Nemesis  is  waiting  in  the  other  States 
in  two  forms  for  those  who  wish  to  break  the  law, 
first,  in  the  shape  of  the  Customs  authorities,  and, 
second,  in  the  shape  of  the  State  oflficials.  But  in 
New  South  Wales,  so  long  as  the  first  can  be 
escaped,  there  is  no  need  to  fear  the  second.  Surely 
such  a  necessary  reform  as  this,  which  would  be 
passed  in  any  House  without  discussion,  might  be 
put  through  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  this 
year? 
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So  many  of  the  States  are  iidw  ao 
ActinrPrcmlcr's  knowledging  the  necessity  lur  .x- 
Backwardness,      ammmg  State  school  children  with 

regard  to  their  mental  and  physical 
fitness  to  receive  instruction,  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  credited  that  any  prominent  administrator  should 
have  any  serious  objections  to  it.  New  South  Wales 
has  a  medical  officer  for  the  children,  and  only  the 
other  day  Tasmania  appointed  a  qualified  doctor 
to  inquire  into  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  school  children,  but  Mr.  Davies,  the  Acting-Pre- 
mier of  Victoria,  while  others  of  the  States  do 
similar  good  work,  will  have  none  of  it.  He  says 
the  original  Act  never  designed  expenditure  of  this 
kind :  a  very  conservative  and  out-of-date  view  to 
take.  It  is  such  a  well-known  fact  that  dulneSs 
and  backwardness  of  certain  children  is  entirely  due 
either  to  defective  sight  or  some  physical  deficiency 
that  one  would  imagine  that  mere  sympathy  would 
compel  action.  Victoria  is  very  far  advanced  with 
regard  to  some  of  her  teaching  methods,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  when  Mr.  Bent  returns  he  will 
see  that  the  highly-desirable  work  is  carried  out. 
In  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the  "  Review  "  is  an 
article  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

Sir   John   Forrest  is   filling  quite   a 

Tasmania's  Plea     j-ole      of      his      own      as      Acting- 

Speci^a*!  Case.       Pi'i'^e  Minister,   and  is  touring  the 

States,  a  policy  which  the  Prime 
Minister  might  with  advantage  pursue  on  his  re- 
turn. He  has  been  visiting  Tasmania  as  well  as 
Sydney,  and  has  been  receiving  a  kind  of  royal 
reception.  Now  he  proposes  to  go  to  Queensland. 
During  his  visit  to  Tasmania,  the  Premier  laid 
several  matters  of  trouble  to  the  island  State  before 
him.  There  are  some  matters  which  Tasmania  feels 
she  suffers  great  disabilities  from,  and,  as  far  as 
one  man  can  help  to  smooth  matters  over,  Sir  John 
Forrest  has  been  making  a  brave  attempt.  Tas- 
mania certainly  has  suffered  financially  since  Federa- 
tion came  in,  probably  more  than  any  other  State 
has  done.  She  purchases  most  of  her  goods 
in  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  inter- 
change from  these  States,  says  that  the  destination 
of  the  goods  is  officially  lost  sight  of  sometimes, 
and  that  she  consequently  loses  the  credit  of  Cus- 
toms fees.  A  suggestion  made  by  the  Premier 
that  inter-State  certificates  should  be  done  away 
with,  and  a  lump  sum  payment  made  instead,  seems 
very  reasonable.  It  would  save  a  tremendous 
amount  of  trouble,  and  be  more  just  and  satisfac- 
tory to  Tasmania. 

On   previous   occasions   I    have    re- 

-■-.  University         marked  upon  the  insane  behaviour 

Mannm  ^^'  ^^^dents  at  capping  celebrations, 

but  this  event  on  the  last  occasion 

at  Melbourne  far  surpassed  in  levity  and  folly  any 

previous  exhibition.      The   noise   was  so  great  that 


Sir  John  Madden,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
could   not  be  heard.     The  behaviour  was  so  bad 
that  public  comment  induced  the  students  to  tender 
Sir  John  an  apology,  and  to  ask  him  to  deliver,  at 
a  later  date,  the  address  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  given.     This  Sir  John  graciously  consented  to 
do,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  experience  of  eating 
humble  pie  may  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  business  i 
again.     Some  similar  disturbances  occurred  in  Syd-  : 
ney.     It  is  surely  time  that  the  educated  youth  of  ; 
our  country  gave  up  these  insane  and  unnecessary  i 
exhibitions,    truly   a   relic   of   bygone   times,    and   a 
transplantation    from    another    country.      Whatever  ; 
may  have  been  the  latitude  allowed  to  students  in 
other  places,   there  is  no  need  upon  such  a  great 
occasion  as  this    for  Australians  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps. 

„  ..  It  scarcely  seems  credible  that,   in 

iMeDourne         ^  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^  wonderful  prosperity 

the  Unemployed.  ^^^^  Victoria,  in  common  with  the 
other  States,  is  enjoying,  there 
should  be  any  unemployed,  but  in  Melbourne  at 
any  rate  there  is  a  considerable  section  which  will 
go  very  hungry  during  the  winter  unless  something 
is  done  for  them.  To  give  casual  assistance  is 
merely  to  beg  the  question,  and  to  try  to  get  rid  of  an 
unpleasant  problem.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  our  social  system  somewhere  when  so  many 
men  are  anxious  to  find  employment  and  cannot 
do  so.  The  trouble  chiefly  arises  in  connection 
with  men  whose  occupation  may  be  described  as 
"  clerical,"  and'  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
farm-life  or  of  any  definite  trade.  Very  few  men 
who  are  specialists  in  any  kind  of  manual  work  are 
needing  employment,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
who  are  either  earning  a  pittance  or  are  out  of 
work.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  now  to  try  to 
improve  the  salaries  of  men  in  clerical  positions. 
The  movement  is  of  CQurse  a  righteous  one,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  grade  men  employed  in  this 
kind  of  work.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
arrange  work  on  such  a  basis  that  it  would  form  a 
foundation  for  a  table  of  rates  to  be  prepared  for 
certain  classes  of  work.  And  then  it  will  not  sohe 
the  problem.  Of  course  if  the  young  men  of  the 
cities  were  to  launch  out  into  the  country,  instead  , 
of  hanging  about  the  city,  content  to  earn  a  few  j 
shillings  a  week,  the  problem  would  be  very  largely 
solved.  But  while  they  persist  in  the  latter,  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  problem  will  remain.  Nevertheless 
reformers  must  do  all  they  possibly  can  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  and  to  remove  the  difficulties  as  far  as 
possible. 

I  have  rarely  spent  an  hour  on  the 

A  Humane         platform  with  more  feeling  of  satis- 

Practice.  faction  than  I   did  an  hour  at  the 

Pentridge  prison   in   Melbourne  the 

other  day.      The   authorities  have  very  kindly   and 

humanely  tried  to  arrange  for  a  monthly  lecture  to 
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^dven  the  prisoners  in  order  to  break  the  mono- 
\    of   their   life,    and   to    do    something   towards 
i)ing  the  men  to  a  higher  level  of  living.     For 
ic  time  the  practice  has  been  in  operation,  and 
warmest   commendation    must   be   paid    to    the 
ials  who  conceived  the  idea,   and  have  carried 
'Ut.      I   was   honoured   by   being   asked   to   give 
•cture   there    during   the   month.      The   subjects 
:rh  have  been  dealt  with  have  been  of  a  varied 
..aracter,   being  upon  travel,   as  well  as  more  ab- 
struse  and  philosophic  subjects.      My   own   subject 
was  "Some  Aspects  of  Social  Reform,"  and  I  must 
say  I  never  had  a  more  interested  and  appreciative 
audience.      The    evident    pleasure    which    the    men 
seemed  to  feel  at  the  change  is  a  complete  indica- 
tion of  the  good  that  it  must  do,   and  the  practice 
may  form  one  of  a  series  of  experiments  of  a  reform 
character   which   the    officials    would    only   be  too 
pleased  to   carry  out  if  the  authorities  gave   them 
the  power.     If  not  in  practice  in  other  States,  the 
idea  is  commended  to   Prisoners'   Aid   and   similar 
societies. 

F  h'h-»-  Australia  seems  to  be  catching  the 

AntxmDition       ^^^.^^  ^^  exhibitions  something  like 

New  South  Wales.  America  has  done.  The  microbe 
seems  to  get  into  the  atmosphere 
and  to  be  absorbed  by  nationalities.  New  Zealand 
has  just  got  through  her  exhibition  with  a  substan- 
tial loss,  which  the  Acting-Premier,  Mr.  Hall  Jones, 
says  is  more  than  made  up  in  Customs  duties  and 
railway  receipts.  Victoria  had  a  very  long  bill  to 
pay  at  the  close  of  her  great  exhibition  some  20 
years  ago,  but,  nothing  daunted,  New  South  Wales 
is  now  in  the  field.  Some  of  her  prominent  busi- 
ness men  propose  holding  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion in  that  city  in  1910.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  would  run  to  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Mr.  Carruthers  has  given  a  very  diplomatic 
reply  to  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  him,  and 
has  promised  to  make  inquiries  and  to  obtain  data 
and  then  place  the  matter  fully  befoire  the  Cabinet 
for  consideration.  Considerable  opposition  to  the 
movement  is  being  manifested  by  some  country 
towns,  which  urge  that  the  scheme  is  simply  one 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Sydney,  but  an  objection 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected  to  have  very  great 
weight.  New  South  Wales  since  the  drought  is  cer- 
tainly enjoying  a  boom.  It  is  not  an  unnatural  one. 
There  is  not  likely  to  be  a  reaction  after  it.  It  is 
due  to  the  splendid  development  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  likely  to  still  further  increase  in  view  of  the 
f\ovf  of  immigrants  which  has  already  begun  to  take 
place  towards  that  State.  New  South  Wales  is  cer- 
tainly bidding  fair  to  leave  her  sister  States  behind 
in  this  question.  Some  hundreds  of  immigrants 
have  already  been  landed,  or  are  on  the  high  seas. 
Australia  is  due  for  a  big  exhibition  again,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  New  South  Wales  will  take  it 
up.  It  will  help  to  bring  the  otlirr  parts  f)f  the 
world  still  nearer  to  us. 


N.Z.  Free  Lance.'] 

A   Lock-Out   at.Chpistchurch    Exhibition. 

acting-Premier  Hall-JONES:    "Yes,  Your  Excellency,    I'll 

admit    we    haven't   made    a   fortune    out   of   the   Exhibition 

itself,  but  we've  got  these  heavy  bags  of  gold  to  fall  back 

on — and,   above  all,   we've   still   got   George   Munro!" 


It  is  rather  curious  that  while  a 
A  Curious  great  cry  for  immigration   is  being 

Position.  raised  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 

States,  there  should  be  an  exodus 
from  one  part  of  Australia  to  another.  Neverthe- 
less the  fact  remains  that  there  is  quite  a  pilgrimage 
from  Victoria  to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
Of  course  the  reason  is  that  those  undertaking  it 
have  made  money  in  Victoria,  and  are  going  to  the 
other  States,  where  there  is  more  land  for  them  to 
take  up  than  they  can  secure  in  Victoria.  Land  is 
growing  to  be  very  dear  there,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  has  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
closer  settlement  purchases  have  put  a  tictitious 
value  upon  land  generally.  In  almost  any  settled 
part  there  is  such  a  boom  in  land  that  prices  are 
going  up  out  of  the  reach  of  small  capitalists.  But 
it  certainly  does  seem  ridiculous  that  any  State 
should  be  making  efforts  to  get  people  from  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  while  some  of  the  best 
farmers  are  getting  out.  Victoria  would  do  well 
to  open  up  her  available  Crown  lands  speedilv, 
and  make  st-ttlement  far  more  expeditious  and  easy 
than  it  now  is. 


P         ,  It  is  very  satisfactor\   to  know  that 

Sa7y^  the  Professorial  Board  of  the  Mel- 
Training,  bourne  University  Council  is  not  in 
favour  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing. A  proposal  had  been  made  that  the  University 
should  impose  compulsory  military  training  on  its 
students.  There  are  several  reasons  against  this; 
one  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  foster  the  military 
spirit  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  another  is  that  it 
might  interfere  with  the  studies  of  the  students,  and 
a  third  that  the  University  has  no  authority  from 
Parliament   to   insist   upon   such   a   condition.      No- 
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thing  could  be  said  against  a  proposal  to  establish 
a  volunteer  corps  amongst  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  it  would  be  rather  a  bad  beginning  for 
it  to  insist  upon  a  compulsory  system.  There  are 
some  who  advocate  compulsory  training  in  our 
schools,  but  the  day  when  that  will  come  is  still  a 
long  way  off. 

The    caves    at    Buchan,     Victoria, 

Victoria's  which   have   lately  been  opened   up 

Caves.  promise    to    challenge     comparison 

with  the  famous  caves  of  Jenolan. 
Scarcely  any  higher  compliment  could  be  paid. 
Visitors  to  them  have  described  them  in  the  highest 
terms.  There  seems  every  prospect,  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  only  afford  facilities  for  tourists,  of  turn- 
ing the  feet  of  pleasure  seekers  towards  these  Vic- 
torian novelties  as  freely  as  they  turn  towards  those 
of  Wales,  and  of  making  the  caves  just  as  valuable 
an  asset.  West  Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria  and 
New  South  Whales  all  rejoice  in  caves  of  this 
description,  but  until  very  lately  the  Victorian  caves 
have  not  been  explored.  ' 

J.  The    coal-lumpers    in    Sydney    have 

Coal-Lumpers'  ^^^"  reverting  to  the  old  and  bar- 
Strike,  barous  method  of  striking  in  order 
to  get  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
rights,  and  have  foolishly  taken  matters  into  their 
own  hands  to  try  to  prevent  free  labour.  When 
non-union  men  proceeded  to  the  work  of  coal-load- 
ing at  Circular  Quay,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers,  they  were  set  upon  by  the  coaMumpers — 
surely  an  acknowledgment  of  absolute  defeat.  The 
non-unionists  subsequently  proceeded  to  their  jobs 
under  police  escort,  and  the  coal-lumpers  have  of 
course  prejudiced  their  case  very  seriously.  The 
Arbitration  Court  award  for  lumpers  provides  for 
IS.  6d.  per  hour,  with  overtime  between  6  p.m. 
and  midnight  on  Saturday,  and  between  midnight 
on  Saturday  and  6  a.m.  on  Sunday,  when  3s.  is 
paid.  The  terms  were  not  considered  good  enough 
by  unionists,  and  they  refused  to  work  at  midnight 
on  the  nth  April.  Proceedings  were  immediately 
taken  in  the  Arbitration  Court,  an  affidavit  being 
sworn  by  a  foreman,  Julius  Wulf,  and  others.  This 
seems  to  have  angered  the  men,  and  they  resolved 
their  complaint  into  one  against  Wulf,  of  general 
unfairness  in  dealing  with  the  men,  although  prior 
to  his  making  the  affidavit  no  complaint  had  been 
made  against  him  for  eight  years  by  the  men  who 
had  been  constantly  under  him.  It  is  childish  and 
ridiculous  that  an  industrial  trouble  should  be  pro- 
longed by  any  such  feeling,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  merely  a  paltry  excuse  on  the  part 
of  the  men  to  justify  them  in  the  difficulty.  When 
methods  like  these  are  resorted  to,  a  union  cannot 
expect  to  get  public  sympathy,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  taught  by  hard  experience  to  fall  in  with  the  re- 


quirements of  an  up-to-date  civilisation,  and  settle 
their  differences  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  The  community 
will  not  stand  exhibitions  of  violence.  It  is  very 
evident  from  the  constant  industrial  troubles  which 
New  South  Wales  is  experiencing  that  some  change 
will  have  to  be  made  in  her  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes. Her  Arbitration  Act  is  too  clumsy  and  is  in- 
sufficient. Again  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  most 
reasonable  way  to  settle  industrial  troubles  is  on  the 
line  of  that  adopted  in  Victoria,  where  there  has 
practically  been  industrial  peace  since  the  principle 
was  bro'Ught  into  operation.  Another  reason  why 
the  New  South  Wales  Act  requires  amendment  is 
that  while  employers  can  be  compelled  to  fall  in 
with  the  awards,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
workers  from  doing  as  they  please.  The  arrange- 
ment is  decidedly  one-sided  and  ought  to  be  im- 
proved upon. 

The  position  was  still  further  com- 

IVIisguided         plicated  by  the  refusal  of  the  New- 

Triends.  castle   Union  to  coal   at  Newcastle 

any  steamer  which,  but  for  the 
strike,  would  have  coaled  in  Sydney.  This  action 
will,  of  course,  still  further  embitter  public  feeling 
against  the  lumpers.  The  Newcastle  Union  has  no 
complaint  whatever  to  make,  no  grievance  to  have 
rectified,  and  it  is  the  height  of  indiscretion  to  have 
acted  in  this  short-sighted  fashion.  Meanwhile  the 
coaling  of  ships  is  going  on  very  satisfactorily.  The 
crews  and  a  number  of  free  labourers  are  doing  the 
work.  The  Steam  Collier  Owners'  and  Coal  Steve- 
dores' Association  issued  about  70  summonses 
against  the  Coal-lumpers'  Union  for  penalties  for 
alleged  breaches  of  the  Arbitration  Court  award 
made  on  December  5th,  1905,  and  in  connection 
with  which  further  orders  were  made  on  later  dates. 
The  summonses,  of  course,  refer  to  the  stoppage 
of  work  by  the  men  on  the  Saturday  referred 
to.  It  is  said  that  the  Sydney  Union  has  asked 
the  co-operation  of  the  Brisbane  Union,  urging  them 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Newcastle  workers^ 
but  so  far  the  invitation  has  verv  wisely  been  passed 
by. 

Some    of    the    ca;ses    have    already 
Justly  Severe    come    before    the    Court,    and    the 
Penalties.       stipendiary    magistrate    has     inflic- 
ted penalties,  the  justness  of  which 
everyone  concerned  must  agree  with.     It  is  no  light 
matter  for  a  man  under  circumstances  like  these  to 
attempt  violence,    and  the  proper  thing  was   done 
when  one  of  the  men  was  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment    with    hard    labour,    and    another    to 
seven  days'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  without 
the  option  of  a  fine  in  either  case.     A  third  was 
fined  £2,  in  default  a  month's  imprisonment,  with 
hard  labo'ur.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  men  transgressed 
in  this  respect,  for  public  opinion  has  the  habit  of 
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The  Bulletin.2 

The  Poor  Old  Ma  State. 
A  Mixed  Picture  Reflecting  the  Mixed  Weeps  of  the  Sydney 
Anti-Federal  Press. 
The  UNFILIAL  BaugHTER:  ''Yes,  fliis  is  going  to  be  the 
Federal  Capital  site,  and  I've  made  it  cold  on  purpose, 
and  you've  got  to  stay  here  and  be  robbed;  and  if  you 
whimper  much   more  I'll   take  that   oloak  from   you." 

veering  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  it  will 
be  harder  for  the  men  to  get  even-handed  justice 
from  public  opinion  after  their  deplorable  exhibi- 
tion of  lawlessness.  Much  as  the  men  might  object 
to  seeing  the  places  that  they  have  vacated  filled, 
they  could  get  a  proper  remedy  by  constitutional 
means. 

Thp  F<»di»  al        ^^^  question  of  the  Federal  capital 
Capital  ^^^^  ^^^  once  more  sprung  into  pro- 

Site  Again.  minence.  The  Acting-Premier,  Sir 
John  Forrest,  has  paid  a  visit  to 
Sydney,  and  had  a  chat  with  Mr.  Carruthers,  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  Carruthers'  hopes  were  raised 
to  a  great  height.  To  Mr.  Carruthers,  Sir 
John's  attitude  seemed  to  indicate  that  if 
200  square  miles  were  asked  instead  of  900, 
this  area  including  the  water  supply,  and  if  the 
proposal  to  reserve  the  land  for  the  railway  to 
the  coast  were  abandoned,  and  the  objections  of 
New  South  Wales  to  the  Dalgety  site  would  thereby 
be  removed,  the  whole  thing  would  be  satisfactory 
to   both   parties.      A   correspondent   to   the   Sydney 


Map  prepared  by  the  '  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,"  to  show 
the  position  of  the  controversy  to  date,  as  it  appears  to  a 
representative    Sydney    journal. 

"Daily  Telegraph,"  however,  afterwards  suggested 
that  the  proper  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  New 
South  Wales  to  reserve  one  or  two  areas,  and  to 
give  the  Federal  Parliament  the  choice.  This  has 
raised  Sir  John  Forrest's  ire,  and  he  resents  the  idea 
of  any  such  proposal  being  favourable  to  the  Federal 
Parliament.  Clearly,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Federal  -  Parliament,  even  if 
it  did  not  like  the  Dalgety  site,  would  ac- 
cept such  a  stand-and -deliver  policy  as  that, 
and,  as  far  as  negotiations  are  concerned,  they  seem 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  they  were  a  little  while 
ago.  The  probability  is  that  unless  Dalgety  is 
accepted  by  New  South  Wales,  the  question  will 
be  hung  up  for  a  considerable  period.  Those  mem- 
bers whose  homes  lie  on  the  south  and  west  of  Vic- 
toria do  not  feel  inclined  to  place  the  site  of  the 
Federal  capital  any  farther  away  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  "Daily  Telegraph"  prints  a  map, 
which  I  have  reproduced,  giving  a  history  of  the 
selections  from  the  New  South  Wales'  point  of  view. 
The  contention  of  that  State  is  that  a  site  some- 
where near  the  100-mile  radius  to  Sydney  should 
be  selected,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  not  un- 
naturally regard  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales  out- 
side that  radius  as  being  open  to  the  choice  of  the 
Federal   Parhament. 

None  of  the  news  of  the  month  has 

„,.     ,: .^„       caused    humanists    greater    satisfac- 

Baby-farming.      ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^,^ 

baby-farming  cases  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia have  aroused  public  sentiment.  A  crowded 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Perth  Town  Hall,  the 
Mayor  presiding,  and  the  warmest  of  interest  was 
shown.  As  a  result,  resolutions  were  passed  affirm- 
ing the  instant  and  stern  necessity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  notice  of  the  terrible  evils  of  baby- 
farming,   and  the  inadequate  provision   existing  for 
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the  care  of  unwanted  infants;  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  assist  and  foster  institutions  designed 
for  the  care  of  neglected  infants;  that  a  foundling 
home  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  State  should 
be  instituted,  and  that  various  denominations  who 
so  desire  make  provision  for  the  accouchement  of 
misled  women,  and  that  the  Government  be  re- 
quested to  give  such  assistance  as  will  maintain  the 
mother  with  her  child  for  a  period  of  nine  months, 
and  thereafter  pay  such  institutions  the  amount  re- 
quisite to  the  proper  care  and  education  of  the  child 
until  it  reaches  at  least  the  age  of  14  years.  This 
is  a  matter  which  all  the  States  will  have  to  take 
up.  The  mortality  amongst  these  little  ones  is  tre- 
mendous, and  yet  their  lives  are  valuable  to  the 
State,  and  it  is  as  much  a  Christian  duty  to  pre- 
serve them  and  render  them  fit  for  their  future 
duties  as  more  favoured  ones.  Some  kind  of  State 
institution  is  certainly  needed.  Volunteer  institutions 
may  do  all  they  possibly  can,  but  the  matter  is  so 
urgent  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  volunteers,  but 
should  be  ardently  taken  up  by  the  Government. 
West  Australia  has  an  opportunity  to  lead  the  other 
States  in  reform  with  regard  to  unwanted  infants. 

Some    of    the    "  Review  ' '    readers 
Anti-Gambling      have   w-ritten   to   me   asking   me   to 

Legislation.  give  a  digest  of  the  Anti-gambling 
laws  passed  in  Victoria.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  main  provisions  is  sufficient.  The 
Bill  has  been  very  effective  so  far,  and  our  friends 
in  other  States  may,  with  confidence,  use  it  as  a 
basis  for  reform  in  matters  relating  to  gambling. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  Act  to 
anyone  requiring  it  for  is.  id.  to  those  in  Vic- 
toria, and  IS.  2d.  to  those  Outside,  which  amount 
will  cover  cost  of  Bill  and  postage.  A  constant 
visitor  to  Melbourne  would  be  struck  immediately 
after  the  Bill  came  into  operation  with  the  changed 
appearance  of  some  of  the  Melbourne  streets. 
Whereas  in  certain  quarters  men  of  raucous  voice 
and  horsey  appearance  made  the  footpath  in  some 
places  almost  impassable,  these  places  now  present 
the  orderly  and  respectable  appearance  of  other 
parts  of  a 'well-ordered  town,  w^ile  some  of  the 
notorious  belting  places  have  closed  their  doors, 
and,  although  a  good  deal  of  betting  still  goes  on, 
the  flagrant,  aggressive  public  gambling  that  was 
openly  carried  on  before  is  now  no  more. 

Briefly,  the  Bill  has  stopped  street  betting  and 
relegated  gaming  to  the  racecourse,  has  made 
totalisators  illegal,  and  has  provided  heavy  penalties 
for  gaming  houses.  It  has  also  restricted  the  num- 
ber of  race  meetings  to  be  held,  and  has  very  con- 
siderably curtailed  what  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific forms  of  viciousness  that  was  connected  wath 
ganibling — viz.,  pony  racing.  Strange  as  it  may-. 
seem,  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  round  pony  race- 
courses the  very  worst  elements  of  society  seemed 
to  gather.  Another  important  feature  of  the  Bill 
was   the   prohibition    of     the     sale    of    Tattersall's 


tickets,  and  the  liability  to  penalty  of  anyone  for- 
warding money  or  goods  in  connection  with  any 
lottery  conducted  within  or  without  the  State.  In 
addition  to  that,  it  was  made  illegal  to  publish  any 
information  concerning  betting  before  a  race.  The 
Act  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  cover  a  very  extensive 
area. 

The   method   provided   by  the   Bill 
An  Excellent       for   dealing   with   houses   suspected 
Clause.  of  gambling   is   likely  to  be  effec- 

tive in  the  extreme.  If  a  place  b<; 
suspected  of  being  a  gaming  house,  application 
may  be  made  to  the  court,  and  the  court  may  grant 
an  order  quarantining  the  premises,  and  making 
liable  to  arrest  any  f>erson  entering  or  leaving  the 
building.  This  clause  was  responsible  for  the  stop- 
ping of  gambling  in  Tattersall's  and  the  Colling- 
wood  Tote.  As  soon  as  the  application  was  made, 
Wren  and  Boardman  made  a  kind  of  public  con- 
fession, and  promised  to  gamble  no  more  if  the 
order  for  quarantine  was  not  granted.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  judge  declined  to  make  an  order — 
rather  a  curious  way  of  conducting  judicial  matters, 
by  the  way.  If  criminals  generally  were  treated 
in  that  fashion  justice  would  be  a  farce.  The  pro- 
mise to  stop  gambling  was  practically  a  confession 
that  gambling  had  been  carried  on  by  the  persons 
confessing,  a  rather  suggestive  commentary  upon  a 
case  a  little  while  ago,  where  convictions  for  gam- 
bling were  quashed  on  the  plea  that  no  gambling 
was  carried  on.  Nevertheless  the  Act  proved  effec- 
tive, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  it 
be  properly  administered,  an  effective  stop  will  be 
put  to  gaming  in  houses. 

The    Postmaster-General's    Depart-j 

The  Telephone  in    ment  took  an  up-to-date  step  when! 

Every  Home.       it   arranged   for  the,  substitution   of 

the  toll  system  for  the  fiat  rate  in 
the  telephone  department.  Under  the  latter,  ever\'- 
one  paid  the  same,  and  small  finns  which  used  the 
telephone  three  times  a  day  paid  as  much  as  those 
which  used  it  scores  of  times.  This  is  contrary 
of  course  to  the  spirit  of  trade,  which  demands  that 
greater  services  should  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to 
the  business  done.  But  another  forward  step  is  now 
anticipated.  The  Postmaster-General  proposes  to 
lower  the  present  minimum  charge,  so  that  the  per- 
son who  has  occasion  only  to  use  the  'phone  two  or 
three  times  a  day  may  be  induced  to  have  it  in- 
stalled. The  prcst-nt  s\stem  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum of  six  calls  a  day  on  the  average,  with  ojd. 
charge  per  call  over  that  amount,  charges  being 
adjusted  e\ery  six  months.  "  A  telephone  in  every 
home  "  at  ]s.  a  week,  is  the  ideal  which  the  Minister 
says  he  has  placed  before  him.  There  is  a  good  pro- 
gressive ring  about  this.  In  the  meantime  the  Post- 
master-General might  introduce  another  and  much 
more  needed  reform  in  the  shape  of  the  penny  post 
throughout  Australia. 
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A  little  time  ago  the  feelings  of  the 
A  Terrible  community  were  roused  to  a  high 
Indictment.  pitch  of  excitement  over  the  reve- 
lations that  were  made  concerning 
the  treatment  of  West  Australian  blacks.  When  Dr. 
Roth  inquired  into  the  matter;  but  from  statements 
of  Dr.  Gibney,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Perth,  it  seems  as  though  the  evils  complained  of 
are  still  being  carried  out  with  unmitigated  severity. 
In  a  long  letter  to  the  press  on  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  the  aborigines,  Dr.  Gibney  writes :  — 

I  will  leave  out  of  the  question  the  barbarities  of  the 
past.  I  only  desired  to  allude  to  the  conditions  that  exist 
at  the  present  time,  and  fi'om  what  can  be  gathered,  are 
likely  to  continue  to  exist,  unless  some  compelling  force  is 
used  to  bring  about  the  change  fhat  all  wish  to   see. 

In  many  directions,  especially  in  the  Northern  Territory, 
settlers  have  taken  up  extensive  runs  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  kangaroo,  the  opossum,  and 
the  wild  fowl,  on  which  the  natives  were  accustomed  to 
live,  soon  disappear,  and  the  natives  are  often  told  to 
clear   out,   which  they   are   reluctant  to   do. 

If  they  remain,  they  must  starve.  If  they  kill  sheep, 
they  go  to  prison.  If  they  go  into  the  territory  of  other 
tribes  they  will  be  speared.  Of  all  these  evils,  the  prison 
has   the   greatest   terror  for  them. 

They  are  arrested  indiscriminately,  and  often  chained  one 
to    another,    and    then    to     the     necks      of    police     horses. 


Very  seldom  do  they  escape  conviction.  Many  do  not  know 
for  what  offence  they  suffer  imprisonment  for  years,  and 
are  kept   in   chains  day   and   night. 

Most  of  the  native  prisoners  do  not  live  long  after  their 
arrest.  Burials  from  the  native  prisons  are  common. 
Treatment  of  this  description  to  dumb  animals  would  be 
counted  gross  cruelty,  yet  to  the  natives  it  is  claimed  to 
be  wliat  the  law   demands. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  chaining  helpless  creatures 
one  to  another,  and  then  to  the  neoks  of  horses,  ought  to 
be    stopped    by    the   Imperial    Government. 

The  chaining  of  natives  has  been  roundly  condemned  by 
Dr.  Both,  and  still  later  by  the  German  scientist,  Dr. 
Klaatsch ;  nevertheless,  the  chief  protector  of  the  natives 
defends    it   as    a   humane   form   of    punishment. 

The  indictment  is  so  severe  that  the  West  Australian 
Government  must  of  necessity  inquire  into  it,  for 
it  is  a  slur  not  simply  upon  West  Australians,  but 
on  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
If  the  land  belonging  to  the  natives  is  taken  up  by 
white  people,  ample  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  unfortunate  and  helpless  natives  who  are  dis- 
possessed of  their  inheritance.  It  is  of  little  use  for 
us  to  rail  against  the  barbarities  of  other  people  if 
such  monstrous  things  are  permitted  within  our 
o^vn  borders. 


S.S.  '^  Caronia/'  en  route. 

March,  1907. 
We    are    nearing    Queenstown,    the 
'''*°  Wo^d  ^"*       last   port   in    the    Old   World    from 
to  the  New.        which    we    leap    off    to    the    New 

World  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
morning  is  heavenly  bright,  the  sea  as  tranquil  as  a 
lake,  and  the  gulls,  the  fearless  doves  of  the  ocean, 
are  floating  so  near  to  the  bulwarks  that  it  seems  as 
if  you  could  almost  touch  them  with  the  hand.  Few 
of  the  passengers  are  as  yet  about.  The  steerage  is 
still.  Only  the  ceaseless  throb  of  the  engines  tells 
that  the  .ship  is  not  asleep.  Otherwise,  despite  the 
miles  we  are  flinging  behind  us  every  hour,  we  might 
almost  be  upon  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  sea. 
It  is  a  moment  of  calm  and  rest  between  two  periods 
of  extreme  activity — a  pause  between  the  eddying 
currents  of  the  Old  World  and  the  plunge  into' the 
fiercer  actix  itit's  of  the  New.  It  is  the  New  World 
that  more  and  more  is  dominating  the  Old.  At  the 
second  Hague  Conference  for  the  first  time  all  the 
American  States  will  be  represented.  Some,  of 
course,  especially  the  small  ragamuftin  States,  which 
are  even  now  fighting  in  Central  America,  will  con- 
tribute little  of  weight  or  wisdom  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  World.  But  Brazil,  Chili  and  the  Argentine 
represent  Powers  already  great,  but  destined  to  be 
infinitely  greater  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 
The  second  Conference  will  differ  from  the  first  in 
that  it  will  be  much  more  American  in  its  compo- 
sition, in  its  ideas,  and  probably  also  in  the  nature 
of  its  dt-cisions.  Therefore  I  am  at  this  moment  on 
a  Cunarder  outward  bound,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
instead  of  doinc,^  mv  ordinarv  dav's  work  in  Tondon. 


American  American   influence   was  very  great 

Influence  at    the    in  1899.     It  will  be  greater  in  1907. 
Hague,  The  summoning  of  the  second  Con- 

1899  and  1907.  ference  was  due  to  American  initia- 
tive. The  first  draft  of  its  programme  was  drawn 
up  by  President  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  first  sub- 
jects relegated  by  the  first  Conference  to  its  suc- 
cessor was  the  question  of  the  right  to  capture  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  in  war  time — a  favourite  Ameri- 
can traditional  doctrine  forced  upon  the  first  Con- 
ference by  the  American  delegates.  No  more  strik- 
ing illustration  of  American  ascendency  can  be 
afforded  than  the  fact  which  now  appears  to  be 
almost  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Americans,  having 
brought  the  Conference  together  largely  to  legalise 
the  American  doctrine  of  the  immunity  of. private 
property,  will  use  it  to  abandon  that  doctrine  and 
insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  If 
they  do  this,  and  I  hear  they  are  very  likely  to  do 
it,  then  volte  face  will  occasion  no  reproaches,  al- 
though it  may  provoke  a  gentle  sarcasm.  For  the 
Americans  are  the  chartered  libertines  of  diplomacy, 
and  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please.  Of  their  in- 
fluence in  the  first  Conference  I  heard  an  interesting 
anecdote  the  other  day.  The  Tsar  summoned  the 
Conference  to  check  the  growth  of  armaments,  but 
it  achieved  its  great  success  in  establishing  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration.  The  decision  to 
save  the  Conference  from  failure  and  to  convert 
it  into  an  instrument  for  forwarding  arbitration  was 
taken  in  the  office  of  the  then  Under-Secretary  for 
State  at  Washington.  The  subject  was  first  mooted 
bv  Lord  (then  Sir  Julian)  Pauncefote  to  Mr.  Sec- 
ret:! r\   Hav.  and  bv  him  referred  to  Mr.  Under-Sec- 
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The   Late   Prime    Minister  of   Bulgaria. 
M.  Petkoff  was  shot  dead  on  March  11th,  in  the  public  park 
at  Sofia,.    His  assassin  was  arrested. 


retary  Hill,  in  whose  office  the  scheme  of  arbitration 
was  framed  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  at  the 
Hague.  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote  are  no 
more,  but  by  good  fortune  Mr  Hill  is  American 
Minister  in  Holland  and  member  of  the  American 
delegation  at  the  second  Conference. 

The  Unity  -^t    the    Second    Conference,    as    at 

of  the  the  first,   the  essential  unity  of  the 

English-Speaking     English-speaking     world     whenever 
World.  theory    gives    place    to    action    will 

be  the  great  outstanding  feature  of  the  assemblage. 
The  representatives  of  the  feudalism  of  the  Old 
World  have  been  quick  to  recognise  that  in  the 
Parliament  of  Peace  the  New  World  holds  the 
sword  of  Brcnnus — if  so  warlike  a  metaphor  may  be 
permitted  in  this  connection.  Hence,  when  differ- 
ences arise,  the  supreme  question  will  always  be, 
"  Stand  they  together  these  two,  Britain  and 
America?"  And  the  tactics  of  the  opposition  will 
be  to  divide  one  from  the  other — tactics  which  must 
not  be  allowed  to  prevail.  In  1899  the  two  Powers 
played  into  each   other's   hands  to   such   an  extent 


that  America  refused  to  condemn  our  Dum-DumI 
bullet,  and  we  in  turn  refused  to  vote  against  her 
protest  in  favour  of  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases  in 
war.  Similar  deals  may  be  expected  at  the  Hague. 
The  maintenance  of  Anglo-American  unity  in  ac- 
tion is  the  key  to  the  position.  That,  among  other 
things,  is  a  reason  why  I  should  be  glad  if  Lord 
Esher  were  nominated  as  first  British  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  Hague,  with  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  as  his 
second.  For  Lord  Esher  has  a  strain  of  American 
blood  in  -him,  and  his  direct  businesslike  ways 
would  enable  him  to  get  on  famously  with  Mr. 
Choate,  Mr.  Porter,  Judge  Ross  and  Mr.  Hill.  Of 
his  other  qualifications,  his  French,  his  influence,  his 
position  and  his  tradition  of  unbroken  success  all 
point  him  out  as  the  man  for  the  Hague. 

The    appointment    of    Baron    Mar- 

The    Attitude    of    schall  von  Bieberstein  as  first  Ger- 

Germany.  man  delegate  at  the  Hague  has  been 

favourably  received.  Baron  Mar- 
schall  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience.  He 
has  served  his  time  at  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
and  he  has  of  late  years  been  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  ascendency  of  Germany  has 
been  at  its  zenith.  His  latest  exploit  in  securing  the 
disgrace  and  dismissal  of  Fehmi  Pasha,  the  Boss  of 
the  Palace,  has  been  universally  recognised  as  a 
triumph  for  honesty  and  civilisation.  Baron  Mar- 
schall,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not  come  to  the 
Conference  this  year  as  Count  Munster,  with  Baron 
Stengel  as  his  Sancho  Panza,  came  to  the  Hague 
in  1899 — with  his  mouth  full  of  sneers  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  business.  "All  we  can  do," 
he  used  to  say,  "  is  to  manufacture  some  pretty 
Etrennes  to  please  Nicholas."  I  venture  to  hope 
and  believe  that  Baron  Marschall  will  come  in  a! 
very  different  mood  and  with  very  different  instruc-' 
tions.  Herr  von  Tschirschky  assured  me  that  thel 
German  Government  would  energetically  support! 
every  practical  measure  the  British  Government 
brought  forward  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Prince  von  Biilow  was  even  more  emphatic  in  de- 
claring that  the  only  practical  way  in  which  the 
Government  could  work  for  peace  was  by  promoting 
friendlier  relations  among  the  different  peoples  by 
the  systematic  exercise  of  international  hospitality. 
In  recommending  the  principle  of  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  peace,  Germany  and  England  should 
be  at  one,  and  when  the  English-speaking  peoples 
and  the  Kaiser  agree,  no  other  Power  is  likely  to 
say  them  nay. 

In   all   Europe — excluding  the   Bal- 
Thc  Only  Danger    kan  peninsula,  where  we  have  still 
Point.  to  pay  the  penalty  of  Lord  Beacons- 

field's  betrayal  of  Macedonia — the 
only  danger  point  is  the  excessive  nervousness  of 
some  French  statesmen  and  their  echoes  in  the 
Press,  who  see  in  every  attempt  at  a  rapprochement 
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reen    Germany    and     England   a   danger  to  the 
u/e     cordiale.       Cannot     our     sensitive     French 
nds  be  made  to  understand  that  the  EngHsh  idea 
:    the  entente  is  not  at  all  the  idea  that  seems  to 
'••ssess  the  minds  of  some  people  on  the  Continent 
11  both  sides  of  the  Rhine?     Not,   we  fear,   until 
onie  necessary  changes  have  been  made  in  the  dip- 
tniatic   and   journalistic   personnel   of   Paris.      Our 
)itente   cordiale  with   France   is   a  very   real   and   a 
try  precious  thing  to  us.     But  we  can  buy  even 
liamonds  too  dear.     And  if  anyone  imagines  that 
)ur  entente  with  France  is  to  preclude  us  from  cul- 
ivating  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Germany  or 
iny    other    nation,    he    is    labouring    under    a    very 
^reat  delusion,  from  which  he  will  wake  up  with  a 
/ery  sudden  disillusion.     In  English  domestic  menage 
tve  are  the  strictest  of  monogamists,    looking  with 
HQuch   more   disfavour   than   most   French    novelists 
upon   liaisons   with   a   mistress.      But   in    our   inter- 
national  relations   we    have   no   wife   with    right   of 
monopoly.     We  are  free  to   make   love  to   all   our 
agreeable  neighbours,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  our  French  mistress  to  claim  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  one  and  only  wedded  wife  would  have 
no   other  result   than   the   manifestation   of    similar 
jealousies  usually  produced  in  private  life. 

The  consciousness  of  the  existence 
Anglo-German       of     this     nervousness     across     the 
Visits.  Channel    leads   some   English .  jour- 

nalists to  deprecate  the  visit  of  the 
Kaiser  to  London,  or  the  return  visit  of  the  editors 
to  Germany.  Things  must  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  we  cannot  visit  our  own  relations  or 
accept  the  hospitality  of  our  own  confreres  because 
of  French  susceptibilities.  Of  course  we  do  not 
attribute  such  excessive  jumpiness  of  nerves  to  any 
sane  and  responsible  French  statesmen.  But  it  is 
imputed  to  Frenchmen  by  many  Englishmen,  who 
seem  to  think  that  because  we  love  France  and  wish 
to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  the  entente  cordiale, 
therefore  we  must  be  uncivil  to  Germany.  No  more 
mischievous  doctrine  or  one  more  certain  to  re- 
bound disastrously  on  France  herself  can  possibly 
be  imagined.  Our  entente  with  France,  so  far  frorn 
committing  us  to  be  uncivil  to  Germany,  imposes 
upon  us  the  obligation  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  do 
Germany  friendly  acts  wherever  we  can  find  an  op- 
portunity in  any  part  of  the  world  where  French  in- 
terests are  not  concerned.  As  for  the  visit  of  the 
British  journalists  to  Germanv,  arrangements  for 
that  pleasant  interchange  -of  international  amenities 
are  going  on  most  satisfactorily.  Almost  all  the 
important  editors  of  the  British  press,  regardless  of 
party  distinctions,  have  accepted  the  German  in- 
vitation. The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  extreme 
cordiality  of  our  German  hosts.  Munich  insists 
upon  being  included  in  the  programme,  and  how 
the  visit  is  to  be  finished  in  less  than  a  fortnight  no 
man  can  conceive. 


Thoto  by\  [Maull   and   Fox. 

Admiral  Sir  A.   K.  Wilson, 

New  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet. 


The  Fate  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel. 


As  stated  last  month,  the  Channel 
Tunnel  will  not  be  made — not  be- 
cause it  is  not  wanted,  but  because 
of  the  excessive  nervousness  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  British  public.  We  have  no 
right  to  throw  stones  at  our  French  neighbours 
about  the  jumpiness  of  their  nerves  when  we  have 
to  admit  that  our  own  people  are  so  prone  to  panic 
that  they  dare  not  even  allow  a  rat-hole  under  the 
Channel.  The  decision  of  the  Government  was  in- 
evitable. The  loss  of  the  Tunnel  is  only  one  among 
the  many  other  penalties  we  pay  for  the  art  of 
panic-mongering.  All  that  can  be  done  at  present 
— -till  the  coming  of  the  aeroplane,  which  will  bring 
as  a  counter-irritant  a  new  and  more  formidable 
panic — is  to  push  forward  the  Channel  Ferry 
scheme.  If  we  could  go  to  sleep  in  London  and 
wake  in  Paris,  as  we  can  go  to  sleep  in  Berlin  and 
wake  in  Copenhagen,  it  would  be  an  immense  im- 
provement upon  the  present  broken  voyage.  If,  in 
the  cause  of  the  entente  cordiale,  the  antiquated  and 
useless  system  of  examining  luggage  were  replaced 
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Photo,  hy  the  "  Sphere. "2 

Fall   of  the   Ceiling   of  the    Hall    where  the    Duma    Meets. 

On  March  15th,  in  the  morning,  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  in  the  Tauride  Palace,  St.  Petersburg,  Avhere  the'  Duma 
meets,  gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  Body  of  the  Chamber.  Fad  the  accident  happened  during  a  sitting  only  the  Minis- 
ters,  a  few   Polish   Deputies,   some  members   of  the  Extreme   Eight,   and   the  journalists   would  have  escaped. 


by  a  more  civilised  mode  of  checking  smuggling, 
mankind  would  be  the  gainer  and  no  exchequer  the 
loser. 


The  patience  of  Griselda  has  been 

The  Patience       overdone.       Thanks    to    the    over- 

Griselda.  cultivation  of  that   Christian   virtue 

by  women,  men  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  worm  will  never  turn  and  that 
women  can  be  tricked  and  cheated  and  befooled 
with  impunity  world  without  end.  In  the  relations 
between  the  si^xes — in  the  bastardy  laws  for  in- 
stance, in  the  refusal  to  make  .seduction  under  false 
})romise  of  marriage  a  criminal  offence,  and  in 
scores  of  other  instanrps — men  have  so  habitually 
j)lay(Ml  women  the  scurviest  of  tricks  that  they  have 
'•oine  to  regard  it  as  quite  in  the  order  of  things. 
'J4ie\   would  riexcr  dream  of  behaving  to  each  other 


in  the  dishonourable  way  in  which  they  constantly 
behave  to  women,  and  as  women  ha\e  put  up  witt 
this  for  ages,  the  majority  of  men  (\\nnot  under 
stand  why  dear,  patient  Griselda  should  not  pu 
up  with  it  for  ever.  Hence,  when  the  demand  fo 
woman's  suffrage  is  put  forward  seriously  in  Parlia 
ment,  the  instinct  of  the  man  is  always  to  cozen  tht 
woman.  He  will  not  say  her  nay  with  a  good  roun( 
oath  and  be  done  with  it.  He  prefers  to  pretend  he  i: 
most  anxious  to  oblige  her,  and  then  by  th« 
clumsiest  of  fraudulent  pretexts  he  evades  the  dis 
charge  of  his  obligations.  The  professed  sup 
porters  of  woman's  suffrage  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  have  done  this  for  years.  They  did  it  agaii 
last  month.  Mr.  Dickinson's  Bill  waS  talked  out 
and  then  when  Sir  C.  McLaren's  motion  had 
chance    of   being   brought   to    a   division,    an    adul 


.suffrage   Bil 
discussion. 


introduced  in  order  to  burke  th- 
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Getting  Mad." 


So  in  one  way  or  in  another  the 
exclusively  male  House  of  Com- 
mons allows  its  mtnibers  to  baffle 
and  evade  the  women  who  are 
c  ading  for  a  plain  yea  or  nay  to  claims  the  justice 
which  both  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
Mr.  Balfour  have  admitted,  and  to  support  w-hich 
400  members  were  pledged  at  last  General 
Election.  The  House  exists  for  tlie  redress 
of  grievances.  But  when  the  grie\ances  are 
only  those  of  women,  any  and  every  wretched  sub- 
terfuge is  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  per- 
foniiance  of  the  duty  w'hich  it  owes  to  the  nation. 
Let  it  reject  their  claim  if  it  thinks  well,  but  don't 
dodge  it.  It  is  this  miserable,  cowardly,  dishonest 
evasion  of  facing  the  issue  which  explains  and  jus- 
tifies the  impatience  of  the  Suffragettes.  There  are 
seventy-six  of  them  now  in  gaol  for  attempting  to 
inarch  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  their  demands  ha^t•  Ixcn  cushion- 
ed. It  is  all  very  mad,  no  douht.  l!ut  there  is 
method  in  their  madness.  It  seemed  wry  mad  to 
lis  for  the  Ashantees  to  commit  suicide  on  their 
enemies"  doorstep,  but  it  was  the  ultima  ratio  of 
despair,  and  it  was  not  witliout  its  uses.  If  suffi- 
cient women  can  be  found  to  (M"o\\'1  and  oxcrcrowd 
the  gaols  rather  than  endure  any  longer  the 
shuffling  cowardice  of  the  House  nt'  Commons,  the 
House  will  at  last  be  compelled  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion fully  and  decide  on  it  fairly.  That  is  all  the 
women  ask.  But  so  far  tliey  lia\<"  not  l)een  able 
to  get  a  division.  Cntil  the\  get  a  fair  answer,  yes 
or  no,  they  will  continue  to  protest  by  getting  them- 
selves locked  up.  It  is  very  mad.  no  doubt,  but 
if  Ms.P.  will  not  play  the  game,  and  play  it  fair, 
what  are  w<-»men  to  do  ? 


The   Late  Count   Lamsdorff. 
Count  Vladimir  Lamsdorff,  who  had  been  Eussian  Foreign 
Minister  since   1900,   and   resigned   only  recently  on  account 
of  ill-health,  was  born   in  1844.     He   had   a   brilliant  career, 
and    possessed    all    the    Orders    of    Ivussia. 


-      ,  Two    cases    which    came    personally 

the  ResoJrJcs  of  ^^^^^^  '^'^  ^^^'^  "'^"^''  illustrate 
Civilisation.  forcibly  the  existence  of  a  gap  xU 
the  resources  of  civilisation.  In 
order  that  human  society  can  hold  together,  not 
merely  must  justice  be  between  luan  and  man — it  is, 
perhaps,  premature  to  say  bet\^een  man  and  woman 
— but  for  the  necessary  self-eoniplacen("y  of  the 
units  which  compose  society  there  ought  never  to 
be  an  mieasy  sense  that  cruel  injustice  is  being 
d(me  to  anyone  without  redress,  localise  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  victims  to  put  up  ihe  necessary  funds 
to  riglit  their  wrongs.  It  may  be  that  the  "alleged 
victims  have  no  real  grievances.  It  mav  be  that 
they  are  crazy.  But  what  Society  uughi  to  have  a 
means  of  ascertaining  is,  whether  tlie\  are  wronged 
or  whether  they  are  crazy,  and  that  in  the  two  cases 
that  came  before  me  Society  (Lh-s  not  si^^m  at 
present  to  possess.  Xo  doubt  it  the  complainants 
■who  go  about  crying  in  the  streets  had  monev  they 
could  get  their  cases  attended  t<^  l)v  our  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.  For  law  courts  are  like  pennv- 
in-the-slot  machines.     Money  must  be  put  in  before 


justice  can  oe 


brought  out,  and  these  unfortunate: 


have  nor  the  necessary  penny, 


The   first   case   was   that   of   a   lady 
Tlie^Casc         ^^^^^    %ox\\\^    Africa,    of    Scotch   ex- 
traction, of  the  name  of  Miss  Little- 
john.      She  has,   or  claims  to  have, 


IMiss  Littlejohn. 


a  wealthy  brother,  from  whom  she  alleges  she  has 
a  legal  right  to  demand,  under  the  provisions  of  a 
trust  deed,  the  regular  payment  of  an  annuity,  the 
arrears  of  w^hich  now^  amount  to  ;£iooo.  For  rea- 
sons which  may  be  excellent,  or  which  may  be  the 
reverse,  the  money  is  not  i)aid,  and  the  lady  is 
driven  from  sheer  penury  to  spend  night  after  night 
homeless  in  \\m^  str  is  of  London,  sitting  some- 
times for  hours  on  Ik  r  broThers  doorstep  in  one  of 
the  West  London  squares,  challenging  arrest.  She 
possesses  documents  signed  by  men  learned  in  the 
law  stating  that  her  claim  is  legally  sound,  and  that 
if  the  necessary  fees  cm\  be  ]<aid  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery or  some  other  (^;un  would  speedily  right  her 
wrong.  This  may  be  so  or  it  may  not.  The  ques- 
tion   1    am    discussing    is    quite    indepeiidi^n    of    the 
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French    Battleship   "Jena,"    Blown    Up  at   Toulon. 

The      Jena,"  12,100  tons,  was  lying  in   dock  at  Toulon   undergoing  repairs.     On  March  i2th  an  explosion  occured  in  the 
after-magazine   supplying   the    12-in.    guns,   and    thence    spread  to  the   other  magazines.     The     "Jena"   carried 
630  men,  and  of  these  118  were  killed  and     44  injured. 


merits  of  either  brother  or  sister.  For  after  a 
period  of  more  or  less  prolonged  tension,  Miss 
Littlejo'hn,  being  totally  penniless,  gravitates  to  the 
workhouse  and  becomes  an  indoor  pauper.  Accord- 
ing to  her  own  story,  she  was  turned  out  of  the 
workhouse  because  her  brother  promised  to 
pay  .a  weekly  pittance  to  keep  her  off  the  rates. 
Now  this  may  be  extravagant  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  kindest  of  brothers  to  the.  most  aggravating 
of  sisters ;  but  it  does  not  seem  right  that  anyone 
should  be  left  to  go  at  large  charging  any  of  His 
Majesty's  lieges  with  all  manner  of  frauds  and  vio- 
lation of  trust  wnthout  somebody  being  laid  by  the 
heels.  Could  not  the  workhouse  authorities  get  the 
question  settled  one  way  or  the  other  by  bringing 
an  action  against  the  relative  alleged  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintenance  under  the  trust  deed? 
Tf  he  paid,  it  would  afford  prima  facie  evidence  that, 
her  case  ought  to  be  looked  into  by  the  Courts.  If 
he  resisted,  then  the  W'hole  case  would  be  gone  into 
in  open  Court,  and  we  should  at  least  have  the  com- 
)rt  of  knowing  that  justice  was  done. 


^^)rt  of  knoi 

Ib 


The    case    of    Miss    Littlejohn    is, 

Mr.  Ilorsfall  and   however,  as  nothing  to  the  case  of 

Parr's   Bank.       Mr.   Horsfall,   which  has  now,  after 

several  ye^ars,  assumed  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  public  scandal.  I  am  neither  a  share- 
holder nor  a  depositor  in  Parr's  Bank,  but  I  am  a 
citizen  of  London,  and  feel  a  certain  degree  of  smug  : 
complacency  in  my  confidence  in  the  sterling  ' 
honesty,  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  solid  founda- 
tions of  British  banks.  Whenever  I  take  my  walks- 
abroad  I  am  confronted  with  one  or  another  of  the 
innumerable  branches  of  ''  Parr's  Bank."  Parr's 
Bank  is  indeed  the  most  conspicuo<us  of  all  banks, 
and  we  ought  to  feel  correspondingly  proud  of  its 
renown  as  a  typical  British  banking  institution.  But 
thanks  to  this  old  gentleman,  Mr.  HoTsfall — and  a 
most  respectable-looking  old  gentleman  he  is — all 
my  smug  complacency  has  been  destroyed.  Parr's 
Bank,  instead  of  ministering  to  my  national  and 
civic  pride,  is  becoming  a  positive  eye-blister,  and 
all  owing  to  Mr.  Horsfall,  against  whom  I  owe  on 
this  account  no  small  grudge.     For  this  most  bene- 
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volent-loo'king,  and  certainly  most  persevering,  old 
gentleman  bombards  the  public  with  pamphlets  of 
300  pages  and  moxe,  in  which  he  sets  forth  with 
most  terrific  iteration  and  reiteration,  the  most 
damning  charges  against  Parr's  Bank.  These 
charges  may  all  be  the  merest  moonshine  or  the 
most  malignant  libels.  But  they  are  most  explicit, 
most  detailed,  and  they  are  repeated  with  a  savage 
intensity  of  earnestness  which  produces  a  very  un- 
easy impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Now, 
why  is  Mr.  Horsfall  not  sent  to  gaol  as  a  criminal 
libeller  or  locked  up  in  an  asylum  as  a  lunatic?  He 
has  been  making  for  five  years  now  charges  which, 
if  true,  would  make  out  Parr's  Bank  to  be  heading 
straightway  to  the  abyss  in  which  Whitaker  Wright 
was  engulfed.  Why  is  he  not  prosecuted?  The 
fact  that  he  is  still  at  large  makes  me  feel  quite 
creepy  whenever  I  see  "  Parr's  Bank  "  written  up  in 
large  golden  letters  on  any  building  in  London 
town.  The  scandal  has  attracted  attention  even  in 
Paris,  where  press  comments  of  a  very  unpleasant 
nature  have  begun  to  appear.  Surely  this  nuisance 
ought  to  be  abated.  Parr's  Bank,  like  Csesar's  wife, 
ought  to  be  above  suspicion.  But  if  it  refuses  to 
vindicate  its  own  reputation,  perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  might  put  the  machiiiery  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  motion  to  clear  up  this  mystery. 

The  Great  I"  another  page  I  deal  with  the 
Revolution  of  the    question    of    the    coming    of    the 

Twentieth  aeroplane,  and  indulge  in  some 
Century.  speculations     as     to     the     changes 

which  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  flight  may  bring 
about  in  war  and  peace.  After  that  article  was 
written  I  came  upon  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
Monsieur  Berthelot,  the  distinguished  French 
savant,  who  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  expressed 
himself  to  his  interviewer  as  having  no  doubt  at 
all  as  to  the  advent  of  the  aeroplane.  In  fact,  in 
order  to  illustrate  his  confidence  as  to  the  ultimate 
solution  of  some  scientific  problem,  he  declared 
that  you  may  be  as  certain  of  it  as  of  the  coming 
of  the  flying  machine.  He  went  on  to  say,  "  Ah ! 
when  the  problem  of  flight  is  solved,  how  many 
other  problems  will  also  be  solved,  as  it  were, 
automatically !  Frontiers  will  be  abolished ;  war- 
fare will  be  made  more  and  more  dangerous,  if 
not  impossible;  and  those  tarifl^  controversies  which 
disturb  the  temper  of  nations,  even  that  of  your 
own  countrymen,  will  trouble  us  no  more." 


The  Passing 
of  the 


M.       Pobiedonostseff,       the      most 
famous     and    most    feared     of    all 


S^Shadow  on^  the   Russian  statesmen  of  the  Reaction, 
.,    Throne."  passed  away  last  month.      He  was 

eighty  years  of  age,  and  until  his  seventy-ninth  year 
he  had  exercised  a  powerful  and  baneful  influence 
upon  the  course  of  Russian  policy.  He  was  for  two 
reigns  a  veritable  "shadow  on  the  throne,"  obscur- 
ing all  the  better  features  of  the  autocratic  system 


by  his  sombre  pessimism.  If  M.  Pobiedonostseff 
had  been  a  man  of  fervent  religious  faith  much 
would  have  been  forgiven  him,  for  the  enthusiast 
who  persecutes  has  at  least  a  certain  joy  in  assisting 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  progress  of  humanity 
towards  the  millennium.  But  M.  Pobiedonostseff 
had  no  such  consolation.  He  had  no  faith  in  the 
future  and  no  hope  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  He 
was  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clinging  to  a  spar 
in  midocean.  He  had  no  hope  of  reaching  land. 
All  that  he  could  do  was  to  cling  desperately  to 
the  spar  which  alone  stood  between  him  and  destruc- 
tion. To  maintain  the  autocracy  with  undiminished 
authority,  to  defend  the  monopoly  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  as  its  chief  mainstay,  seemed  to  him  all 
that  could  be  done,  but  he  did  it  joylessly  without 
hope  or  faith.  Yet  in  private  life  M.  Pobiedonost- 
seff was  one  of  the  most  charming,  intelligent,  and 
cultured  men  whom  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  meet- 
He  was  extraordinarily  well-read  in  English  literature, 
for  he  read  our  language  easily,  although  he  spoke 
it  very  imperfectly.  I  suppose  it  is  not  right  to 
speak  of  his  existence  as  having  been  a  misfortune 
for  Russia,  inasmuch  as  in  the  mysterious  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  he  had  his  uses;  but  so  have 
pestilence,  plague,  the  Arctic  frost,  and  the  simoom 
of  the  desert,  and  it  would  be  to  adopt  some  of  his 
own  pessimism  not  to  believe  that  even  those  out- 
ward forms  of  evil  work  together  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 

There  was  a   certain   fitness   in  the 

Constitutional      irony     of     circumstances     that     M. 

Russia.  Pobiedonostseff    should    pass    away 

in  the  same  week  that  M.  Stoly- 
pin,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Russia,  declared  to  the 
Duma  the.  unalterable  determination  of  the  Emperor 
to  persevere  in  the  establishment  of  constitutioa- 
alism  in  Russia.  Parliamentarism  to  Pobiedo- 
nostseff was  the  great  malady  of  the  age  from 
which,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  believed  Russia  was 
happily  immune.  It  was  well  to  pass  from  the 
world  when  the  Russian  Minister,  in  the  name  of 
the  Russian  Tsar,  proclaimed  the  end  of  autocracy, 
and  tabled  a  mass  of  measures  of  reform  which  cut 
up  by  the  roots  the  whole  system  that  the  deceased 
statesman  regarded  as  the  paladium  of  Russia's 
greatness.  M.  Stolypin  appears  to  have  convinced 
the  Duma  of  his  sincerity  and  determination  to 
carry  through  the  reforms  which  he  has  placed  be- 
fore them.  The  Russian  Liberals,  in  short,  appear 
now  to  have  just  arrived  at  the  point  which  they 
ought  to  have  taken  up  when  I  implored  them  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Saratoff  to  show  a 
little  confidence  in  the  Tsar,  and  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  attempt  which  he  was  determined  to 
make  to  introduce  the  constitutional  system  into 
Russia.  Through  what  a  welter  of  bloody  misery 
Russia  has  passed  because  of  the  disdain  with 
which  such  counsels  of  conciliation  were  scouted  in 
1905! 
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It   is   very   satisfactory  to   note   this 
evidence   of   growing   rapproclicmcnt 


between  Constitutional  Democrats 
and  the  Government.  M.  Milukoff, 
thoir  leadi.-r,  has  always  been  much  saner  and  more 
l)ractical  than  the  majority  of  his  followers.  If 
things  go  on  as  they  seem  to  be  going  at  present 
there  is  every  reason  to  ^anticipate  that  he  will  ere 
long  succeed  M.  Stolypin  as'  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  tend  to  make 
tht^  Constitutional  Democrats  more  reasonable  than 
I  WW  the  shortest  expe'rience  of  the  actual  difficulties 
(•'  the  -work  of  Covornnient.  Even  in  our  country, 
\\1hmi  a  political  part\  has  bci-ii  kept  too  long,  in  op- 
I'lisition.  it  is  inoliiK'd  to  adopt  all  manner  of  wild- 
car  thtHui^'s,  and  thcrr  is  no  remedy  for  this  except 
an  experience,  however  short,  of  the  responsibilities 
(I I  office.  The  Duma  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
destruction  by  tho  falling  of  a  plaster  ceiling  of  the 
Hall  of  Meeting,  as  the  mass  is  said  to  have  weigh- 
ed about  thirty  tons.  If  the  Duma  had  been  in  ses- 
sion it  would  have  cffec^tivelv  extinguished  the  legis- 
lators, k'ortunately  only  a  very  small  handful  of 
Russians  are  now  mad  enough  to  attribute  this  ac- 
cident to  the  Government.  Two  years  ago,  if  it 
had  been  foreseen,  the  great  majority  would  have 
set  it  down  to  the  account  of  the  Bureaucracv  with- 


out any  hesitation.  It  is  only  another  instance  of 
the  truth  of  the  sa\ing  that  oppression  drives  even  a 
wise  man  mad. 


The  Jews 

in 
Moldavia. 


Very  disquieting  news  has  been  re- 
ceived last  month  from  Roumania, 
where  the  chronic  hatred  of  the 
peasants  of  the  Jews  has  broken 
out  in  very  violent  form  in  Moldavia.  There  seems 
to  be  no  particular  reason  why  the  anti-Jewish  feel- 
ing should  have  culminated  in  bloodshed  and  arson 
just  at  this  particular  time.  There  seems  to  be 
unfortunately  no  doubt  as  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  and,  what  is  worse,  bands  of  peasants  from 
across  the  Austrian  frontier,  who  are  kith  and  kin  of 
the  Jew-baiters  in  Moldavia,  have  taken  a  willing  hand 
in  the  work  of  plunder.  Such  disturbances  are  not 
only  deplorable  in  themselves,  but  they  might  easily 
bring  about  international  complications.  Neither 
Austria  nor  Russia  can  afford  to  see  an  agrarian 
jacquerie  blaze  up  heaven  high  just  across  their 
frontiers.  No  one  can  say  how  far  such  a  con- 
flagration might  spread,  and  when  once  the  inter- 
national fire  brigades  are  called  into  action  to  ex- 
tinguish the  conflagration  in  their  neighbours'  terri- 
tories no  one  knows  how  soon  they  may  come  into 
collision   with  <'ach  other. 


t'^Oto.    hi/]  lirnigoni  and  I! 

A  Royal  Explorer:    The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi- 

Kngat^cd  to  Princess  Hcltiie  of  Servia. 


N.Z.  Graphic. I 

The    Domestic    Servant    Problem:    A   "Graphic" 
of  the    Future. 
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Copyiqht  Tphotos.  by  Rev.   W.  Baillie.'] 

AFTER    THE    EARTHQUAKE:    SNAPSfK)TS    AMONG    THE    RUINS    OF    KINGSTON. 

(1)  View    of    Duke-street;     Post    Office    and    Town    Hall    on        (2)  Harbour-street,    from   Myrtle   BaJik   Hotel,      Some    of    the 
•   '  •  wooden    buildings    on    the    right    are    just    a    mass    of 

matchwood, 
(4)  Upper  portion  of  King-street,   with   street  car   destroyed 
by   fire. 

(6)  Coke    Memorial  Wealeyan  Church,  admitted  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  structure  in  the  town. 


right. 
(3)  King-street.     Tlie    chief   business    centre    and    a    portion 

of  the   city   destroyed  by  fire.     In  the  foreground   are 

the  remains  of  an  electric  street  car. 
(6)  Roman    Catholic    Church,    with    the    new    and    beautiful 

Gordon    Hall    to   the   left.     The    church    is    a   complete 

ruin. 
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THE  NON-VOTING  PROBLEM. 

A  RATIONAL  AND  DEMOCRATIC  SOLUTION. 


By  G.  E.  Tf.rry,  Assistant  Editor 

The  general  neglect  of  political  science  and  the 
growing  indifference  to  electoral  duty,  and  not  the 
Socialistic  Party,  are  the  real  Frankenstein  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  Australian  democracy.  Only 
50  per  cent,  of  the  electors  voted  at  the  Federal 
elections  of  1903,  and  45  per  cent,  at  those  of  1906. 
But  for  the  almost  frantic  drum-beating  of  the  press, 
and  the  holding  up  of  terrorising  election  bogies, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  scanda- 
lously low  averages  would  have  been  considerably 
lower  than  they  were.  The  situation^is  equally  de- 
plorable with  respect  to  State  elections ;  though 
as  purely  personal  and  parochial  considerations 
usually  enter  largely  into  these,  the  political  apathy 
of  the  electors  is  not  quite  so  apparent  at  the  polls. 
The  grave  national  danger  implied  by  these  facts  is 
everywhere  recognised  by  thoughtful  people.  The 
problem  is  to  find  the  remedy.  The  politicians  of 
the  past  have  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
proper  way  to  popularise  the  franchise  was  to 
cheapen  it  as  much  as  possible.  To  serve  this  demo- 
crditic  end  an  elector's  right  was  given  to  everybody 
on  the  nominal  payment  of  a  shilling  for  registration. 
A  person  might  be  a  vicious  larrikin,  a  dissolute 
spendthrift,  an  ignoramus ;  he  might  be  utterly  and 
contemptuously  indifferent  to  politics  and  care  little 
or  nothing  for  the  country — -in  fact,  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  sell  it  for  a  pot  of  beer — but  provided 
he  could  contrive  to  keep  outside  the  walls  of  a 
gaol,  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  was  not  a  minor,  and  pro- 
vided also  the  said  person  was  not  a  woman,  that 
person  was  given  a  voice  and  a  voting  power  in  the 
supreme  government  of  the  State  equal  to  that  of  its 
greatest  political  and  moral  philosopher,  who  might 
have  made  the  principles  of  government  and  the  laws 
of  social  development  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  The 
effect  was  to  make  the  franchise  exceedingly  cheap, 
ibut  not  to  make  voting  popular.  So  the  Legislature 
Iseit  to  work  to  make  it  still  cheaper,  reducing  the  re- 
gistration fee  to  sixpence,  and  finally  sweeping  it 
away  altogether.  But  the  public  took  less  interest 
in  politics  than  ever,  and  the  Legislature,  still  Labour- 
ing under  the  notion  that  the  cause  of  this  indif- 
ference lay  in  the  lack  of  voting  facilities,  finally  pro- 
ceeded to  take  away  the  last  shred  of  excuse  by  issu- 
ing voters'  certificates,  so  that  if  an  elector  lived  a 
short  distance  away  from  the  polling  station,  and  was 
|busy,  he  could  vote  in  his  own  house.  The  result 
is  seen  in  the  last  Federal  election  returns,  and  a 
piore  scathing  commentary  on  the  cheapening  pro- 
cess there,  could  not  well  be. 


"  Ovens  and    Murray  Advertiser." 

compulsion  and  unintelligence. 

The  cheapening  policy  having  thus  hopelessly- 
failed,  the  Legislature,  in  its  dilemma,  has  now  con-  [ 
ceived  the  astonishing  idea  of  resorting  to  force.  If 
the  people  will  not  vote  voluntarily,  they  shall  vote 
on  compulsion.  Mr.  Bent  will  henceforth  drive  the 
Victorian  electors  to  the  poll  like  a  flock  of  unwilling 
sheep.  It  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Bent  may — to- 
change  the  figure — whip  his  obstinate  bourses  to  the 
water,  but  can  he  possibly  force  them  to  drink  ?  He 
may  conceivably  succeed,  by  cunningly  devised  legis- 
lative enactments,  in  compelling  every  elector  to- 
make  a  cross  on  the  voting  paper,  but  can  the  ablest 
legislature  that  can  be  gathered'  in  any  four  walls 
construct  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  will  compel  an 
indifferent,  an  incapable,  or  an  unwilling  elector  to- 
vote  wisely  and  intelligently?  And  if  not,  what  is 
the  use  of  forcing  the  elector  to  vote  at  all  ?  A  com- 
pulsory vote  would  be  an  unthinking  and  a  reckless 
vote,  and  would  therefore  be  quite  worthless  from  a 
legislative  point  of  view.  Worse  still,  it  would  be 
positively  harmful,  since  the  compulsory  registration 
of  thousands  of  reckless  votes  in  every  constituency 
might  be  expected  to  sap  and  destroy  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  electors,  who  regard  - 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  as  a  duty  and  privilege, 
and  who  conscientiously  prepare  themselves  for  its 
discharge.  For  what  is  the  use  of  exercising  thought 
and  intelligence  on  a  matter  if  it  is  to  be  swamped 
by  ignorance  and  incapacity  ?  Would  not  the  cure 
be  worse  than  the  disease  ? 

A  CHEAP  THING  NOT  PEIZED. 

It  never  seems  to  have  seriously  entered  the  minds 
of  our  legislators  that  the  most  hopeful  way  to  make 
the  franchise  valued  is  not  to  make  it  dirt  cheap, 
but  to  make  it  a  great  civic  honour — the  greatest 
in  the  power  of  the  State  to  bestow — to  be  ear- 
nestly striven  after  and  prepared  for.  And  yet  is  it 
not  a  law  of  human  nature  that  whatever  can  be 
had  for  nothing  is  popularly  considered  worthless? 
The  old  and  experienced  registrars  say  that  when 
naturalisation  cost  a  Chinaman  a  guinea  it  was  im- 
mensely more  sought  after  than  now,  when  it  can  be 
had  for  half-a-crown.  A  foreigner  now  does  not 
care  whether  he  is  naturalised  ot  not.  If  we  could 
only  get  a  tax  of  a  farthing  on  every  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  breathing  air,  what  a  check  would  be 
immediately  given  to  that  fell  disease,  consumption  ! 
Alas !  pure  air  is  cheap,  and  people  despise  it. 
Now  it  clearly  seems  to  me  that  the  realist,  most 
rational  and  most  truly  democratic  remedy  for  the 
present  indifference  to  voting,  and  the  serious  dan- 
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gers  that  necessarily  attend  upon  it,  is  not  to  make 
the  franchise  air  cheap,  much  less  to  force  it  willy 
nilly  down  the  people's  throats,  but  to  require  every 
future  candidate  for  an  elector's  right  to  seriously 
qualify  for  it  by  passing  a  prescribed  examination 
in  social  or  political  science.  The  amount  of  know- 
ledge required  would,  of  course,  be  a  detail,  subject 
to  argument  and  adjustment.  It  need  not  be  con- 
siderable at  first.  The  essential  thing  is  that  there 
should  be  some  educational  test  of  fitness  necessary 
for  a  candidate  to  acquire  the  privilege  of  the  fran- 
chise; an  estabhshed  minimum  of  political  know- 
ledge without  which  no  new  applicant  for  the  fran- 
chise would  be  allowed  to  vote. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  ANSWEEED. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  the  bare  mention 
of  the  proposal  to  make  the  franchise  respectable 
by  requiring  every  future  candidate  for  a  vote  to, 
•qualify  himself  for  it  will  be  met  with  a  storm  of 
derision  by  a  large  section  of  the  public,  who  will 
•declare  it  to  be  a  most  unreasonable  proposition. 
But  confining  myself  for  the  moment  to  those  who 
■can  divest  themselves  of  all  partisan  prejudice,  I 
would  ask :  Is  this  proposition  so  very  unreasonable 
after  all?  It  would  not  be  considered  unreasonable 
in  relation  to  any  other  social  matter.  For  example, 
what  person  would  be  permitted  to  take  part  in,  say, 
a  chess  tournament,  a  cricket  match  between  two 
villages,  or  to  dance  at  a  hospital  ball,  who  had  not 
previously  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  practically 
mastered  the  art  of  it?  And  if  this  personal  pre- 
paration would  be  considered  indefeasible  in  re- 
gard to  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  of  arts,  in- 
volving the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  others  for  a  day 
or  an  evening,  how  immensely  more  indefeasible 
should  that  personal  preparation  be  held  to  be  in 
relation  to  that  admittedly  most  difficult  and  vitally 
important  of  social  arts^an  art  involving  the  hap- 
piness, the  liberties,  the  possessions  and  even  the 
lives  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  destinies  of  the 
country — -the  supreme  art  of  government !  I  venture 
to  think  that  there  is  no  reply  to  this  contention. 
But  I  hear  a  thousand  voices  exclaim,  ''  But  it  would 
be  so  utterly  undemocratic.  There  are  thousands  of 
poor  but  honest  people  who  could  not  pass  your 
prescribed  educational  test,  and  these  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  votes,  whilst  it  would  give  the  balance 
of  electoral  power  to  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do." 
To  this  I  reply  that  as  the  test  would  not  be  applied 
to  those  already  admitted  to  the  franchise,  but  only 
to  all  future  candidates,  it  would  obviously  deprive 
nobody  of  a  vote.  It  would  simply  operate  to  ex- 
clude new  and  unsuccessful  candidates  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  serious  and  responsible  civic  func- 
tion assignable  to  a  citizen,  on  the  ground  of  intel- 
lectual or  educational  unfitness.  W^t  is  there  un- 
democratic about  that?  The  franchise  would  still 
be  as  open  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich ;  for  I  submit 
that  all  youth  of  average  intelligence  could,  if  they 


applied  themselves,  master  such  a  modicum  of 
knowledge  as  would — especially  at  first — be  required 
of  candidates  for  the  suffrage,  and  that  if  they  were 
too  indolent  to  do  this,  or  were  mentally  incapable, 
it  would  prove,  not  that  the  requirement  was  un- 
democratic, but  that  the  candidate  was  seeking  to  ex- 
ercise a  privilege  which  he  had  shown  himself  un- 
qualified to  enjoy. 

A  PEIZE   TO   BE  WORKED   FOR. 

"  But  such  a  scheme  as  you  advocate  " — it  will 
be  further  objected — "  would  challenge  the  in- 
herent and  indefensible  right  of  every  adult 
person  to  vote.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  vote 
in  a  democratic  country."  Has  he?  Then  why 
does  the  democratic  State  deny  this  "  right  "  to  the 
lunatic,  the  imbecile,  the  criminal,  the  person  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  to  women,  if  it  is  "  inherent  and 
indefeasible  "  ?  In  point  of  fact,  the  greatest  politi- 
cal writers,  from  Aristotle  to  J.  S.  Mill,  declare  the 
franchise  to  be  not  a  "  right,"  but  a  conditional 
"  privilege  "  conferred  by  the  State  upon  as  many  of 
its  citizens  as  it  deems  it  expedient  to  invest  with 
that  power.  And  the  fact  that  the  modern  demo- 
cratic State  refuses  to  grant  the  franchise  to  the 
classes  I  have  mentioned  proves  that  this  principle 
is  fully  recognised  to-day.  Again,  it  will  be  urged  : 
"  But  it  would  be  a  tremendous  and  even  an  impos- 
sible task  to  examine  all  the  adults  of  a  whole  com- 
munity." But  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  examine 
"  all  the  adults  of  the  whole  community,"  but  merely 
all  the  new  candidates,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  ap- 
plicants who  have  never  previously  exercised  the 
franchise.  The  number  of  such  is  not  large  for  any 
given  year,  and  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  holding 
of,  say,  triennial  public  examinations  in  the  nublic 
halls  of  each  district,  and  the  issuing  by  the  State  of 
a  cheap  and  specially  devised  text-book,  to  be 
bought  at  any  bookstall,  not  by  the  Government, 
mind,  but  by  the  candidate  himself?  "But  would 
the  necessity  to  qualify  for  the  franchise  really  have 
the  effect  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  vote  in  the 
popular  mind  ?"  Not  to  any  marked  degree,  perhaps, 
immediately ;  but  for  reasons  I  have  already  men- 
tioned I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
it  would  in  the  long  run.  From  the  moment  an  edu- 
cational test  of  fitness  was  demanded,  the  status  of 
the  franchise,  and  consequently  the  dignity  of  the 
enfranchised  elector,  would  be  raised  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unenfranchised,  who  would  no  longer  hold  it  in 
the  cheap  contempt  they  do  at  present,  when  it  goes 
about  pitifully  begging  for  their  acceptance.  In 
time  it  would  form  the  popular  dividing  line  between, 
the  helplessly  ignorant  and  the  intelligent  portions  of 
the  population;  and  just  as  in  Germany  the  exemp- 
tion of  a  youth  from  the  obligation  of  universal  mili- 
tary service  has  come  to  carry  with  it  a  social  stigma, 
as  implying  physical  defect,  so  under  the  regime  I 
am  advocating  the  failure  of  a  young  man  to  pass  his 
political  science  examination  would  doubtless  subject 
him  either  to  pity  or  something  akin  to  social  dis- 
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grace.  Thus  tvcvy  xouth  would  be  impelled  to 
make  political  matters  a  serious  study.  And  when 
once  the  habit  of  political  study  and  in\estigation 
had  been  formed,  a  personal  and  intelligent  interest 
in  political  movements  would  be  engendered. 

The  limited  space  at  my  command  prevents  me 
from  tracing  out  the  beneficent  indirect  social  results 
that  might  most  confidently  be  expected  to  follow 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  requiring  candidates  to 
qualify  for  the  franchise.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
'I'viously  act  as  n  general  stimulus  to  self-improve- 


ment ;  it  would  tend  sensibl\-  to  raise  the  personnel 
of  future  members  of  Parliament,  reflecting  itself 
correspondingly  upon  resultant  legislation ;  and  it 
would  provide  also  a  happy,  natural  solution  to  the 
Aexed  sex  problem  in  relation  to  the  franchise. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  would  raise  the  popular  con- 
ception of  "  manhood  suffrage,"  and  give  it  a  higher 
and  more  truly  democratic  direction,  by  placing  an 
increasing  emphasis,  not  on  wealth,  not  on  sex,  and 
not  on  mere  bipedism,  but  on  those  qualities  which 
most  distinguish  a  man — reason  and  intelligence. 


A.Z.    Free    La  nee.  j 

NEW    ZEALAND    SAVES    THE    EMPIRE. 

John  Bull  (talking*  in  his  sleep)  :     Now  I'm  s<at'e  ! 

Sir    Joseph    Ward    believed    New    Zealand    would    arrange    for   an    interchange  of  units  and   officers,    and   if  a- 
roluiiteer  company  came  to  England  for  puri>oses   of   interckange   the   New    Zealand   Government    would   probably   be 

"^       to  pay  a  reasonable  sum. 
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On  the  Goldfields  of  the  Golden  West. 

AS  THEY  APPEAR  TO  WOMAN'S  EYES. 


By  Annie 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  a  sedate  Victorian  town  to 
the  goldfields  of  West  Australia;  from  elm-shaded 
streets  to  bare  patches  of  parched,  dust-laden  soil  1 
A  far  cry,  too,  from  the  sound  of  church  bells  to 
the  nerve-distracting  roar  of  the  batteries,  where  are 
being  ground  out,  moment  by  moment,  the  precioius 
grains  of  yellow  metal  that  cost  so  much  to  obtain ! 
The  man  who  reads  is  prepared,  after  due  reflec- 
tion, to  yield  assent  to  the  .statement  that  gold  costs 
more  to  obtain  than  it  is  actually  worth  in  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  the  man  who  thinks  and  cares  will 
admit  even  more  readily  that,  from  an  ethical 
standpoint,  this  is  even  more  true. 

At  first  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  lost  in  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  unexpected  surroundings,  and  an 
environment  so  wholly  new  as  to  rouse  the  percep- 
tive faculties  to  utmost  sensitiveness. 

One  misses  sadly  the  panorama  of  sea  and  pas- 
ture-clothed hill,  of  well-kept  garden,  and  building 
planned  for  beauty  as  well  as  utility.  The  eye  tires 
of,  and  the  heart  sickens  with,  the  monotonous 
stretch  of  desert,  where  the  dwarfed  and  crooked 
mulga  struggles  from  the  parched  reddish  soil,  and 
forms  but  a  poor  relief  to  sun-wearied  eyes,  with 
its  scanty  foliage  of  the  dullest  sage  green. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  the  first  feeling  of  the  travel- 
ler  who  lights  on  the  goldfields  is  one  of  almost 
startled  interest.  In  the  old,  dull,  well-ordered 
life  of  the  sister  State  he  has  perhaps  had  uncon- 
scious yearnings  towards  a  more  unconventional 
fashion  of  getting  through  the  years  ;  his  imagination 
has  leaped  forward  to  meet  something  more  crude 
and  real.  Well,  here  it  is.  One  is  at  the  heart  of 
things.  But  it  is  simpily  a  change,  not  an  improve- 
ment. Life  here  is  as  surely  ordered  by  the  dull 
monotony  of  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping  and 
waking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  The 
hoarse  whistle  of  the  great  mine  calls  tO'  work  some 
and  releases  others.  Man  climbs  to  the  desired 
height  here,  as  elsewhere,  over  the  shoulders  of  his 
less  fortunate  brother,  and  w^orth  often  goes  to  the 
wall,  while  blatant  wickedness  or  scheming,  hypo- 
crisy reaches  the  coveted  "  top."  One  sees  human 
nature  in  the  rough,  in  its  worst  as  well  as  in  its 
best  phases — it  is  human  nature  all  the  same! 

There  is  a  sense  of  wideness  of  outlook,  corres- 
ponding with  the  broiad,  clear  arch  of  the  sky  in 
which  are  shining,  with  a  brilliancy  one  has  surely 
never  seen  in  the  "East,  the  wonderful  stars.  The 
mine  itself,  with  its  hundred  alistening  and  vari- 
colourt  fl   lights,   looks   like   some   great  ship   poised 
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in  mid-air,  and  lit  from  bow  to  stern  in  conformity 
to  shipping  laws.  There  is  a  whirr  and  stir  about 
it  that  betoken  it  no  phantom  vessel,  and  one 
wonders  just  when  it  will  glide  off  into  the  unseen 
distance.  At  first  one  does  not  pause  to  think  that, 
while  there  is  little  or  no  fear  of  it  landing  on  the 
rocks  itself,  it  could — had  it  a  tongue — tell  of 
many  wrecks  it  kenned  of,  which,  alas !  had  not 
been  provided  for  at  Lloyd's. 

One  does  not,  however,  possess  seven-leagued 
boots,  and  the  goldfields  are  not  reached  by  one 
fairy  stride.  The  sea  trip  breaks  old  links,  and 
prepares  for  new.  Then  a  few  delightful  days 
spent  in  and  about  the  pretty  city  of  Perth  and  its 
prettier  suburbs  predispose  towards  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  Western  State.  If  this  is  the  West, 
then  the  West  is  undoubtedly  a*  desirable  place  of 
residence.  And  in  those  few  days  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  this  prosperous  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  first  spelled  out. 

Frankly  it  must  be  confessed,  the  Perth  folk  are 
delightful.  B»ut  for  the  stir  and  general  up-to- 
dateness  of  their  methods  in  business,  one  might 
well  fancy  one  had  reached  the  land  of  the  lotus- 
eaters.  Poverty  is  kept  well  out  of  sight,  yet  the 
prosperity  is  not  of  the  vulgar,  blatant  sort  one  has 
learned  to  detest.  Here,  surely,  are  folk  who  have 
left  behind  them  to  a  wonderful  extent  the  con- 
sideration of  money.  They  have  it — that  is  all.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  parade  it;  it  can  so 
safely  be  taken  for  granted.  And  the  soft,  bland 
air  has  crept  into  their  very  manners,  their  pleasures, 
their  religion  !  This  last  is  broad,  delightful,  unob- 
trusive !  They  have  carried  to  a  fine  perfection 
the  faculty  of  excusing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
creeds,  and  are  prepared  to  make  all  allowance  for 
those  who  disagree  with  them.  They  warn  one 
courteously  against  bringing  intO'  their  midst  that 
ugly  thing,  the  "  Victorian  conscience  1"  And,  in- 
deed, one  finds  it  the  most  inconvenient  thing  for 
one's  comfort  one  can  carry  West.  There  is  no 
duty  on  it,  to  be  sure;  no  stern  officer  overlooks 
one's  mental  and  spiritual  trunk  on  the  wharf,  and 
seizes  it  as  a  dangerous  article.  It  is  cleverly  pro- 
nounced out  of  date,  and  "not  wanted  on  this 
voyage,"  at  any  rate.  And  who  cares  to  carry  un- 
necessary luggage? 

Thev  are  frankly  sorry  to  hear  one  is  going  to 
the  goldfields,  and  say  so.  The  tales  that  have 
drifted  to  their  ears  are  rather  calculated  to  dis- 
turb   repose,    and    they    warn    the    traveller  'of    the 
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doings  and  sayings,  and  beings,  likely  to  be  met 
with  on  that  deiectable  spot.  They  wish  one  was 
gping  to  stay  down  by  the  coast,  antd  before  they 
have  finished  with  their  prognostications  one 
wishes  so  too.  But,  alas !  for  wishes.  The  day 
dawns  at  last  when,  seated  in  a  very  comfortable 
railway  carriage,  one  looks  one's  last  on  the  kind 
friends  and  the  places  that  have  grown  both  familiar 
and  dear,  and  sets  one's  face  due  North. 

An  evening,  a  night,  and  a  day  the  train  slowly 
ti-tacs  on.  The  scenery  one  wakes  to  after  a 
troubled  sleep  has  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Where  are  the  dull  gum  trees  which  one  has  imagin- 
ed part  and  parcel  of  one's  environment  hereto- 
fore ?  Gone ! — and  in  their  place  these  miserable, 
distorted  things,  scarcely  higher  than  shrubs,  and 
none  too  genero'usly  distributed  at  that.  But  at 
least  the  morning  air  is  delightful.  One  feels  like 
drawing  deep  breaths  just  to  get  a  sufficiency  of 
it. 

Then  comes  night  again,  and  the  journey  is  over. 
Many  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  W.A.  one 
lights  on  a  busy  roar,  a  dazzle  of  electric  light,  and 
a  mysterious  town  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  The 
train  glides  into  a  station  filled  with  lounging  men, 
to  whom  this  sight  has  a  nightly  fascination,  as 
forming  the  connecting  link  with  a  far-off  home. 
And  one  has  arrived  ! 

When  morning  dawns  the  glamour  has  vanished. 
Where  is  the  beautifully-lit  boat  of  a  few  hours 
before  ?  Gone !  and  in  its  place  a  great  uncouth 
mass  of  buildings,  built  of  the  ugly  corrugated  iron, 
which  offends  the  eye  in  every  direction  on  "the 
fields."  Gone  are  the  tall  masts,  and  in  their  place 
tall  smoke  stacks  thrust  their  black  columns  inso- 
lently into  the  glorious  blue  sky,  and  belch  out 
smoke  that  lies  in  a  great  tapering,  bridge  high 
above  one's  head.  And  the  town,  which  at  night 
might  represent  anything  from  an  army  at  rest  to 
an  Indian  encampment,  resolves  itself  into  long 
rows  of  hideous  little  iron  houses,  with  very  little 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  save  that, 
perhaps,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  number  one  has 
painted  the  northern  or  eastern  side  and  half  of 
a  door  before  his  patience  and  his  paint  alike  be- 
came exhausted ;  and  number  two,  with  the  desire 
for  something  a  little  more  chaste,  has  given  the 
western  portion  of  his  a  few  licks  of  atrocious 
colour,  and  nailed  bagging  over  one  comer  of  the 
leaning  verandah  to  ensure  one  touch  of  privacy. 
There  is  a  painful  absence  of  fences,  which,  in 
itself,  constitutes  no  slight  annoyance  to  the  ordi- 
nary individual,  though  it  enables  the  man  or 
woman  (mostly  woman)  possessed  of  an  inquiring 
mind  to  gauge  the  cleanliness  and  thrift  of  her 
neighbour — as  evidenced  by  the  condition  both  as 
to  colour  and  repair  of  her  neigihbour's  bi-weekly 
kvash.  A  few  pepper  trees  are  struggling  to  grow, 
and  may  in  time  succeed,  if  the  harmful,  but  neces- 
sary, meandering  goat  sees  fit  to  allow  them  to. 


So  much  for  surroundings  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.     What  of  the  subtler  environments? 

One  goes  to  the  fields  with  dim  ideas,  conned 
from  wonderful  stories  of  goldfield  life  (written  by 
someone  who  has  never  been  there),  of  a  happy- 
go-lucky,  stirring  life,  where  freedom  from  restraint 
is  the  keynote;  where  any  sort  of  honest  work  com- 
mands respect,  and  where  generosity  runs  riot. 
Given  six  months,  with  the  focus  adjusted  to  take 
in  the  near,  and  not  the  distant,  one  slightly  re- 
vises such  ideas.  After  three  years  there  the  man 
is  fortunate  indeed  who  can  retain  any  of  them. 
Rough  kindness — ^of  a  sort — is  there  in  plenty. 
The  tangible  appeals  to  it.  Given  an  accident  on 
the  big  mine,  and  although  the  company  may  work 
hard  to  evade  compensation  to  the  injured,  the 
men  will  rally  round  with  their  donations  largte  and 
small.  They  realise  they  themselves  may  be  the 
next  to  require  it.  But  a  wrecked  life  and  black- 
ened character  will  raise  a  laugh,  and  a  helping 
hand  down  will  invariably  be  given  to  the  man 
whose  dissipation  is  breaking  a  wife's  heart,  or 
digging  the  grave  of  a  worried  father  or  mother 
in  distant  lands.  The  goldfielder  will  see  just  what 
he  wants  to  see — ^and  no  more  ! 

Yes,  gold  is  dearly  purchased,  and  the  workers 
pay  the  price.  The  men  and  women  who  form  the 
population  of  the  fields  are  for  the  most  part  dully 
conscious  of  this.  One  cannot  pass  through  years  in 
such  places  without  paying  toll,  and  in  some  oases 
a  woefully  heavy  one.  The  most  thoughtless  are 
prepared  to  admit  cheerfully  that  a  few  people 
"  go  to  the  dogs  "  there.  These,  however,  are  the 
notable  cases,  where  the  toll  in  question  stands  for 
everything  a  man  possesses — character,  friends, 
home,  health,  and  last  of  all,  life !  He  is  buried 
with  more  or  less  compunction  by  those  who  have 
helped  him  down  hill,  and  his  mates  come  back 
from  his  funeral  and  have  a  drink,  over  which  they 
discuss  his  folly,  and  congratulate  themselves  on 
being  able  to  stop  a  bit  before  he  did.  He  is 
forgotten  in  a  few  weeks !  Why  not  ?  No  place  is 
left  empty  on  the  fields — the  ranks  close  up  every 
time.  The  man  had  his  innings,  and  made  a  mess 
of  it !     Well,  another  man  is  in  his  place ! 

But  the  toll  paid  is  not  always  so  heavy,  and 
often  passes  unnoticed.  In  most  cases  youth  goes 
fast  in  the  rough-and-tumble  and  selfish  grind ; 
then  follows  fast  faith  in  man  and  woman  alike. 
And  at  last  the  old  beliefs  must  go;  the  beliefs 
that  sweetened  childhood,  and  by  whose  light  a 
sainted  father  reached  heaven,  or  still  lives  serenely 
in  the  dear  home  land. 

The  young  man  in  his  saner  moments  realises, 
at  first  with  a  stabbing  pain,  that  no  such  walk  can 
be  his ;  no  such  death  will  follow ;  no  such  reputa- 
tion can  live  behind  him.  His  father  lived  a  clean 
vouth,  a  sturdy,  helpful  manhood,  and  is  now  en- 
joying a  fruitful  old  age.  The  son  is  bartering  the 
hope  of  all  these  for  the  sake  of  a  little  shallo'" 
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V  popularity  with  the  man  set  over  him  for  a  brief 
\ while;  for  the  cackling  applause  of  the  man  beside 
\him,  who  will  "  jump  his  bille.t "  to-morrow  if  it 
^uits  him;  for  a  few  hours  of  pleasurable  excite- 
itnent  that  will  to-morrow  swing  to  the  balance  of 
added  mono'tony.  Sometimes  he  thinks  of  it  .  . 
when  he  is  ill;  when  the  mail  comes  in  with  a 
long  letter  from  home.  But  after  a  while  it  does 
not  seem  to  matter  quite  so  much,  and  he  can  read 
the  loving  letters  almost  with  impatience !  The 
writers'  ideas  are  so  slow  and  narrow,  and  the  chaps 
are  waiting  for  him  in  B.'s  camp — for  a  game ! 
He  lost  more  money  than  he  could  afford  last 
night ;  he  must  have  his  revenge  to-night  from  the 
man  whose  purse  is  swelled  to-day — at  his  ex- 
pense ! 

True,  he  may  overdo  the  things  and  neglect  his 
work,  and  make  ugly  mistakes !  Then  the  man 
who  won  his  mo^ney  last  week  may  "  sack  "  him  this, 
and  give  his  billet  to  another  man  who  has  seen 
the  end  coming  and  been  waiting.  Well,  again, 
why  not  ?  A  successful  mine  cannot  be  a  nursery 
for  sick  souls.  It  pays  for  brains  at  their  brightest. 
If  his  are  dulled,  he  must  gO'.  "  What  is  that  to  us 
— see  thou  to  that?"  is  still  asked  and  answered 
with  the  same  despair. 

FoT  the  look  of  the  thing  he  must  take  his  new 
bad  luck  smiling;  must  go  away  with  a  cordial 
round  of  hand-shakes  and  cries  of  "  Good-bye,  old 
man."  His  purse  is  empty  in  spite  of  his  generous 
salary.  He  has  left  a  few  debts  to  tradespeople 
behind  him,  and  the  future  is  a  horribly  uncertain 
thing.  What  matter  ?  Let  him  smile  till  the  last  ; 
then  settle  down  for  his  long  railway  journey  with 
an  ugly  pain  in  his  heart,  as  he  remembers  the 
bright  hopes  he  came  to  the  place  with !     .     .     . 

As  for  the  fellows  he  has  left  on  the  station — 
they  would  have  filled  his  wallet  had  they  known; — 
having  first  emptied  it !  To  be  sure !  But  how 
amused  they  would  have  been  if  anyone  had  told 
them  they  had  stolen  from  him  what  neither  they 
nor  anyone  else  could  ever  return  to  him.  That 
would  be  sentimental  drivel.  And  sentiment  has 
no  part  in  their  lives ! 

Not  bad-hearted,  perhaps,  any  one  of  them — 
capable  of  odB  streaks  of  kindness  and  even  sur- 
prising acts  of  gentleness  and  sympathy.  What 
they  will  have  left  to  them  of  these  delightful  quali- 
ties when  the  mill  that  is  slowly  grinding  them  has 
turned  them  out  as  the  finished  article,  is  another 
question,  and  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion ! 

The  men  who,  through  drink  or  gambling,  actu- 
ally— in  goldfield  parlance — make  a  mess  of 
things,  are  well  known,  and  their  cases  even  excite 
a  contemptuous  passing  pity.  The  man  who  arrived 
there  a  capable,  clear-eyed  fellow,  eager  to  excel, 
and  who  has  now  lost  billet  after  billet,  and  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  will  be  laughed  at  behind  his  back 
by  the  unthinking,  and  heartily  pitied  by  the  mo-re 


decent.  But  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that  his 
st6ne-throwers,  whose  own  houses  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  glass,  will  with  great  cordiality  beg 
him  to  come  and  have  a  drink  with  them  when  he 
revisits — as  a  drunkard — ^the  scene  of  his  former 
labours.  He  is  none  the  wiser  if  they  tell  each 
other  afterwards  what  a  wreck  he  is.  It  is  only 
fair  to  admit  they  are  none  the  wiser  either.  This 
they  do  not  suspect,  however,  and  glow  with  ,self- 
gratulation.  For  they  cannot  see  and  do  not 
realise  that  the  trend  of  their  own  life  is  precisely 
the  same.  The  miserable  ruins  of  manhood  are 
plainly  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  What  is  not 
noted  by  the  casual  observer  is  the  steady,  sure, 
relentless  deterioration  of  character  that  is  taking 
place  daily,  hourly,  in  the  men  and  women  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  cast  into  the  hurly-burly  of 
this  life. 

The  women  can  tell  their  own  tale.  In  many 
cases  the  danger  that  confronts  husband  or  brother 
is  the  counterpart  of  their  own.  The  deadly 
monotony  of  life  palls  as  surely  on  them;  they 
have  even  less  interest  in  it.  The  woman's  more 
delicate  frame  is  wrecked  by  the  cruel  heat,  the 
incessant  dust,  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the 
daintiness  her  very  soul  loves.  She  may — if  she  be 
a  wise  woman — do  her  level  best  to  turn  the  hor- 
rible iron  cages  into  homes.  To  her  everlasting 
honour,  be  it  said,  she  does  it,  too,  in  most  cases. 
There  are  oases  in  this  desert ;  only  the  woman 
knows  how  it  is  managed.  But  the  life  is  telling  all 
the  time.  If  she  is  a  weak-souled  creature  she  is 
apt  to  prove  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
hard-worked,  over-taxed  man  of  the  house  with  her 
hysterical  tears  and  complaints.  If  she  is  w^ell 
balanced  enough  to  avoid  such  scenes,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  nerve  is  apt  to  make  of  her  a  physical 
wreck.  .  .  .  And  all  the  time  the  drink  is  at 
hand,  and  well-meaning  friends  urge  her  to  take  it 
as  a  tonic  and  general  pick-me-up  !  She  can  always 
stop  at  the  right  point,  they  urge.  It  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  that  climate,  they  reason.  .  .  .  And 
if  she  escapes,  into  her  life  comes  the  deadly  spirit 
of  don't-careism.  Why  bother  about  her  house? 
The  dust  colours  her  curtains,  and  spoils  her  dainti- 
ness, be  she  ever  so  careful.  Why  make  friends? 
The  woman  beside  her  may,  and  probably  will  be, 
shifted  to-morrow,  if  her  husband  displeases  the 
man  set  o^er  him.  And  anyhow  she  may  be  carv- 
ing for  herself  a  new  tool  of  torture  in  forming  a 
new  friendship.  For  the  curse  of  the  goldfields, 
that  rears  itself  above  all  other  giant  evils,  is  the 
deadly  habit  of  encouraging  the  gossip  which 
amounts  to  slander  so  vile  that  in  more  settled 
places  it  would  only  be  settled  by  recourse  to  law. 
And  the  friendly  (?)  caller,  who  must— because  of  j' 
the  simplicitv  of  the  life— necessarily  be  taken  right 
into  the  heart  of  things,  may  be  merely  seeking  in- 
formation to  be  used  later  to  her  hostess's  dis- 
credit. 
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The  t'liipty-hraiiKd  woman,  with  absohitcly 
lothing  to  fall  back  upon  for  amusement  but  her 
leighbours  foibles,  misfortunes  and  sins,  is  the 
nost-to-be-f eared  element  on  the  fields.  Her  hO'Use- 
vork  speedily  finished,  her  husband  away  at  his 
A'ork,  there  remain  many  long  hours  to  be  got 
hrough.  Books  are  rare^  unless  she  has  attached 
ler  name  as  subscriber  to  the  lending  library.  A 
Selectable  pink  newspaper — very  popular  on  the 
[ields — falls  into  her  empty  hands,  and  while  she 
lurses  her  baby  she  yawns  over  its  pages.  By  the 
:ime  she  has  finished  its  perusal  she  will  wonder 
irearily  whether  there  are  any  good  men  left  in  the 
world,  and  think  the  few  she  has  met  must  have 
L'ome  there  by  accident,  unless  indeed  their  vil- 
lainy has  yet  to  be  unmasked !  She  inclines  to  the 
latter  opinion  finally,  for  the  life  she  is  leading  does 
lot  tend  to  inculcate  trust  in  man,  and,  primed 
with  such  healthy  ( ?)  opinions,  she  straightway 
rails  on  her  neighbour  and  endea,vo'urs  to  dissemi- 
nate them — ^only  too  successfully,  alas!  for  the  most 
part. 

Drink  is  slaying  its  scores,  its  hundreds,  on  the 
goldfields.  Gambling  is  being  carried  on  to  an  ex- 
tent that  should  fairly  frighten  not  only  folk  who 
object  strongly  to  it  from  an  ethical  standpoint, 
but  the  practical  man,  who  realises  that  men  who 
handle  gold  should  be  clean  from  the  lust  of  get- 
ting gold  and  giving,  in  exchangee  nothing! 

These  are  evils  indeed.  But  until  men  and 
women  realise  that  the  man  or  woman  who  believes 
in  no  one's  probity,  and  who  carries  under  his  or 
her  tongue  the  poison  of  asps,  is  doing  more  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  few  earnest  and  painfully-tired 
workers  than  the  worst  drunkard  who  reels  down 
:he  streets,  many  an  eager,  sensitive  worker  must 
"all  in  this  battle — mortally  wounded ! 

There  are  heroes  on  the  fields,  men  whose  tired, 
iunburnt,  grimy  faces  can  smile  sunniily  in  the  midst 
>f  work  that  is  slowly  sapping  strength ;  men  who 
ilave  so  that  the  wife  and  children  may  lack 
lothing  they  can  procure ;  men  with  generous 
learts  and  helpful  hands;  men  who  have  come  out 
rem  the  cleansing  fires  purified  and  strengthened, 
nd  better  able  to  understand  and  help  others. 
There  are  women  whose  silent,  self-denying  heroism 
lis  one  with  the  deepest  admiration ;  w^omen  who, 


having  left  luxurious  homes  to  share  with  the  man 
of  their  choice  a  life  of  privation,  yet  smile  through  it 
all.  Brave  souls  these,  who  have  learnt  the  lesson  of 
keeping  "  a  heart  at  leisure  for  itself."  They  have 
learnt  to  laugh  at  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  nastiness, 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to.  slander,  to  give  others  credit 
for  the  virtues  they  themselves  possess.  They  have 
conquered,  too,  the  prevailing  superficiality  which 
dwarfs  all  real  intimacy  in  a  place  where  the  floating 
population  is  held  to  be  an  excuse  for  suspicion. 
Such  form  friendships  that  are  destined  to  last,  and 
do  simple  acts  of  kindness  remembered  long  after 
their  faces  have  ceased  to  be  familiar. 

So  rare  friendships  may  be  formed !  In  a  land 
where  fences  are  remarkable  for  their  absence,  in- 
timate glimpses  into  each  other's  lives  are  neces- 
sarily frequent.  Reserve  is  accounted  a  suspicious 
thing,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  indulges  in  such 
a  luxury  must  prepare  for  the  misunderstanding 
that  follows.  In  a  land  where  everything  is  criti- 
cised by  idle  busybodies,  from  the  clothes  on  one's 
line  to  the  care  on  one's  face,  one  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  wishing  for  even  a  galvanised  iron 
fence  to  hide  the  one  and  for  cultivating  a  gal- 
vanised smile  to  hide  the  other. 

There  are  no  doubt  good  and  bad  everywhere. 
But  here  one  sees  human  nature  fighting  with  the 
gloves  off.  It  may  be  that  the  hands  of  the  fighters 
thereby  contract  a  little  more  moral  grime  than  may 
be  considered  desirable.  That  is  perhaps  a  matter 
of  taste.  Some  folk  prefer  cleanliness  right 
through. 

The  writer  candidly  confes'ses  to  having  met  on 
the  goldfields  some  of  the  very  nicest  and  also  of 
the  very  nastiest  people  she  has  ever  been  brought 
into  contact  with.  And  she  positively  declines,  with 
thanks,  tio  say  which  class  she  considered  to  be  in 
the  preponderance. 

The  winters  in  Westralia  are  delightful.  The 
spring,  with  its  wealth  of  flowers  scattered  over  the 
warm,  kindly  soil,  is  something  to  be  remembered. 
So  also  is  the  summer.     .     .     . 

But  that,  as  Kipling  would  say,  "  is  another 
story." 

In  short,  with  all  their  delights  and  excitement, 
the  goldfields  of  West  Australia  are  splendid  places 
.     .     .     to  keep  away  from  1 
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THE  ARTESIAN  WATERS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


By  W.  Gibbons  Cox,  C.E.,  late  Assoc.  Inst.  C.Es.,  London  (author  of '' Irrigation  and  Land  Drainage  "). 

No.  in. 

The  latest  geological  and  other  Government  re- 
ports of  the  various  States  give  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  — 

The  main  artesian  basin  of  Australia  lies  chiefly 
in  Queensland,  e-xtending  on  the  S.W.  into  South 
Australia,  and  towards  the  S.E.  and  S.  into  New 
South  Wales.  Conunencing  at  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, and  taking  in  the  great  part  of  Cape 
York  Peninsula,  it  trends  southerly,  and  follows  ap- 
proximately, as  regards  its  eastern  boundary,  the 
outline  of  the  adjoining  coast,  the  distance  be- 
tween its  eastern  margin  and  the  coast  varying 
from  about  loo  to  300  miles.  Its  southernmost 
development  in  New  South  Wales  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dubbo,  and  it  extends  from  there 
N.W.  up  the  Bogan  River  to  its  junction  with  the 
Darling,  and  thence  westward  along  the  Darling 
River  to  near  Bourke;  from  Bourke,  W.S.W^,  to 
near  White  Cliffs,  and  then  its  boundary  folloiws  an 
irregular  course  westerly  to  the  South  Australian 
border,  and  across  South  Australia  just  north  of 
Lake  Torrens  to  about  133  degrees  meridian  of  E. 
longitude.  Thence  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
an  irregular  line,  based  at  present  on  meagre  data, 
following  approximately  this  meridian  northwards  to 
its  intersection  with  the  25th  parallel  of  S.  lati- 
tude ;  then  it  trends  north-easterly  to  a  point  about 
longitude  141  degrees  30  minutes  E.,  and  about  22 
degrees  S.  latitude.  Thence  the  course  is  north- 
westerly to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roper  River,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  area  whose  bound- 
aries have  thus  been  rougjhly  outlined  is  proved 
by  the  palaeontological  evidence  to  have  been  first 
chiefly  a  vast  fresh  water  lake,  and  subsequently, 
for  the  most  part,  an  inland  extension  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  expanding  southwards  into  a  iSledi- 
terranean. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  recurrence  of 
artesian  w^ater  was  confined  to  the  beds  of  the 
lower  cretaceous  formation,  but  Mr.  Pittman,  the 
Government  Geologist  of  New  South  Wales,  says : 
"  There  is  a  possibility  of  the  triassic,  or  surassic, 
formation  being  continuous  underneath  lower  cre- 
taceous, betw^een  Eastern  Australia  and  Leigh's 
Creek,  in  South  Australia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  porous  strata  of  this  formation  may  con- 
stitute the  chief  storage  beds  of  the  artesian  water 
supply  of  Australia." 

In  studying  the  artesian  rocks  of  the  adjoining 
States  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland — a 
brace  of  the  Australian  States  which  may  be  taken 
to  be  representative  ones — we  came  upon  some 
astounding  figures.     The  Government  reports  show 


Beel's  Bore,  Queensland. 

Depth,  1706  feet.     Flow,  5,500.000  prallous  per  dieiu. 
Temperature.  1<»!t  .Ico-.  Fall. 

that  the  area  of  country  already  pro\<'d  to  be  un- 
derlain by  artesian  water-bearing  beds  in  New 
South  Wales  is,  approximately,  83,000  square  miles, 
and  in  Queensland  376,000  square  miles,  making 
a  total  of  459,000  square  miles.  The  thickness  of 
the  beds  varies  from  600  feet  to  100-200  feet. 
There  are,  therefore,  about  2  [33  cubic  miles  of 
water-bearing  sandstone  in  the  artesian  areas,  and 
as.suming,  as  I  do,  that  this  soft,  highly  porous 
stone  absorbs  30  per  cent,  of  water,  these  2133 
cubic  miles  of  strata  will  hold  640  cunie  miles  of 
water.  The  areas  of  the  outcropi)ing  porous  rocks 
— the   intake   areas — amount  approximately   in   Ne>v 
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South  Wales  to  i8,ooo  square  miles,  and  in 
Queensland  to  50,000  square  miles,  making  a  total 
of  68,000  square  miles.  Ihe  mean  annual  rainfall 
on  this  area  is  about  25  inches.  It  follows  that 
3,971,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  fall  on  it  annu- 
ally. If  It  be  a  fair  assumption,  as  I  think  it  is,  that 
30  per  cent,  of  this  rainfall  is  absorbed  by  the  in- 
take beds,  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  7,445,625,000 
gallons  per  diem  percolates  through  the  poTOUs 
beds  under  the  western  plains. 

Although  a  great  portion  of  the  w^ater  now  flow- 
ing is  used  for  stock  consumption,  being  led  over 
the  runs,  the  utilisation  of  the  w'ater  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  is  only  in  the  initial  stage,  al- 
though a  few  station-holders  have  been  very  success- 
ful  in  their  enterprise  in   this   direction.     There  is 


poses  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  benefits 
derivable  from  the  bores.  Over  the  artesian  areas 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  alone,  amount- 
ing to  528,000  square  miles,  it  is  admissible  to  pre- 
dict a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  bores  and  a 
much  larger  outflow  of  water.  As  the  natural  rainfall 
is  thus  augmented  by  an  increased  water  supply,  set- 
tlement will  proportionately  increase,  and  with  it 
a  greater  demand  for  labour-saving  appliances  to 
meet  the  various  requirements  of  station  and  farm. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  897  artesian  bores,  running  night 
and  day,  under  the  well-known  laws  that  govern 
the  movement  and  pressure  of  water.  Their  pressure 
may  be  utilised  in  the  simplest,  most  economical 
and    effective   manner   for   work   now   done    bv   the 


Richmond   Downs  Bore,  Queensland.        Cattle  Watering. 


an  increasing  quantity  of  water  now  running  to 
waste  w^hich  could,  and  should,  be  used  for  irrigat- 
ing land  for  raising  fodder  for  stock  in  times  of 
drought,  as  the  following  short  statement  will  show  : 

After  allowing  for  soakage  and  evaporation, 
109,200,000  gallons,  consumption  by  stock 
70,000,000  gallons  (equal  to  179,200,000  gallons), 
there  is  a  surplus  on  the  present  flow — 546,000,000 
gallons  per  diem — of  the  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  bores  combined  of  366,800,000  gal- 
lons per  diem,  which  wo-uM  irrigate  at  the  rate  of 
20  inches  of  bore  w^ater  per  annum,  295,911  acres, 
or  would  irrigate  at  the  rate  of  nearly  330  acres  at 
each  of  the  897  bores  now  flowing. 

The  value   of   artesian   water   for    irrigation    pur- 


more  costly  and  cumbersome  modes  of  steam  or 
horse-power,  by  its  application  to  the  modern  tur- 
bine or  Felton  wheel.  Twenty-eight  of  the  bores 
— officially  measured — give  an  average  pressure  of 
82  lbs.  per  square  inch  (equal  to  190  feet  head  of 
falling  water),  at  which  rate  the  bores  now  running 
would  give  in  pressure  applied  tO'  a  three  foot  Fel- 
ton wheel,  39,468  horse-power.  That  power  is  now 
mostly  unused,  unheeded,  running  to  waste,  but 
it  appeals,  as  does  the  artesian  water  itself,  with 
Nature's  mute  eloquence,  for  perfect  utilisation. 

When  first  artesian  water  flowed  in  Australia  in 
enormous,  unlooked-for  quantities,  on  to  the  parch- 
ed surface  of  the  land,  a  jubilant  optimism  was  en- 
gendered regarding  its  great  prospective  value,  and 
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Although  the  first  estimate  of  that  value  has  been 
Wme'vvhat  depreciated  since — on  account  of  the 
Vifaters  containing  more  or  less  deleterious  mineral 
elements,  derived  from  the  rocks  in  which  they 
have  lain — the  degree  of  impregnation  is,  when 
compared  with  similar  waters  of  India  and  America, 
but  moderately  affected  by  the  injurious  alkaline 
elements,  so  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  plant  life. 

An  examination  of  the  conditions  which  obtain 
in  America  and  India  show  that  those  existing  here 
are  widely  different,  and  that  the  dreaded  efflor- 
escence need  not  be  feared,  even  after  prolonged 
use  of  the  water  in  our  irrigable  lands,  provided 
proper  care  in  the  use  of  the  water,  a  proper  sys- 
tem  of  drainage,   and   abundant  tilth   be   observed. 


tricts  had  been  constituted  under  the  Acts,  em- 
bracing a  total  area  of  over  2,000,000  acres  of 
country,  which  was  formerly  periodically  denuded 
of  stock  by  frequently-recurring  droughts.  The  im- 
portance of  these  water  supplies  are  described  in 
the  Statement  as  amongst  our  direct  revenue-pro- 
ducing works,  and  that  their  value  to  the  areas  of 
uncertain  rainfall  in  which  they  are  located,  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  and  these  works  are  being  vigor- 
ously pushed   on. 

In  view  of  Victoria's  experience  in  Trust  admin- 
istration, which  was  attended  with  large  financial 
loss  to  that  State,  no  doubt  the  results  now  being 
worked  out  in  New  South  Wales  will  be  watched 
with  the  very  closest  interest.  In  this  connection 
the  Minister  foT  Works  has  stated  that  he  is  seized 


Noorooma  Bore,  Queensland. 

Depth,  1502  feet.     Flow,  2,304,000  gallons  per  diem.     Temperature,  110  deg.  Fah. 


This  has  been  shown  by  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  most  valuable  cereals,  vegetables, 
and  fruits,  at  the  Goivernment  artesian,  irri- 
gation farms,  especially  at  Moree  and  the  Pera 
bore.  New  South  Wales,  which  have  been  under 
scientific  continuous  cultivation  with  bore  water  for 
from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  years.  ' 

Following  the  example  of  Queensland,  the  ad- 
ministration of  artesian  supplies  has  lately  made 
vigorous  and  gratifying  progress  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  annual  statement  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  1905-6,  just  issued,  gives  particu- 
lars of  work  accomplished  under  the  Artesian  Wells 
and  Water  and  Drainagje  Acts. 

At  the  end  of  September  last  twenty-five  bore  dis- 


with  the  absolute  necessity^  of  avoiding  the  fatal 
policy  of  drift,  and  where  a  Trust  neglected  to 
strike  the  necessary  rate  to  meet  the  payments 
stipulated  by  law,  he  has  taken  over  the;  manage- 
ment and  assumed  the  powers  of  the  Trustees,  and 
will  take  the  action  as  provided  by  the  Act. 

The  Minister  has  also  lately  stated  that  he  was 
so  impressed  with  the  potentialities  of  the  artesian 
supply  in  minimising  the  effect  of  drought  in  the 
north-west  that,  having  now  provided  all  the  dis- 
tributing works  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  existing  bores  sunk  under  the  Act, 
he  had  determmed  to  press  forward  with  new  works 
as  soon  as  possible. 

A  conflict  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  some  quar- 
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Station  Home,  Cuttabulla  (N.S.W.). 

Artesian  Lake  in  Foreground. 

ters  as  to  the  value  of  artesian  wateir  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  owing  to  its  being  mineralised.  A 
report  the  Minister  has  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment representative  stationed  at  MoTee  of  the 
Florida  Bore  Water  Trust,  does  not  leave  m,uch 
room  for  doubt.  He  states  that  were  it  not  for  the 
bore  water,  nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
50.000  acres  within  the  Trust  area  ''  wo^uld  be  un- 
inhabitable for  man  and  beast,"  whereas  the  area 
is  now  carrying  the  full  complement  of  stock. 
"  Rapid  progress,"  says  the  report,  "  in  small  settle- 
ments is  being  made  in  the  Moree  district,  despite 
the  fact  it  is  in  an  arid  part  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
asserted   that  the  permanent   success   of   the   settle- 


ment is  assured  by  a  good  systtini  of  water  su[)[)Iy 
from  boxes." 

The  above  statement  is,  of  course,  very  gratify- 
ing, but  is  in  reality  omly  a  confirmlition  of  the 
fact  long  in  evidence  to  which  pastoralists  are  will- 
ing witnesses — that  artesian  water  has  been  on  pas- 
toral properties  in  times  of  droiught  the  saviour  of 
stock  and  the  pastoral  industry.  The  business-like 
position,  however,  now  assumed  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  which  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Lee,  the  !^Iinister,  recognising  the  great  import- 
ance of  carrying  partially-completed  works  to  a  pro- 
ductive stage  and  pushing  forward  with  the  least 
possible  delay  new  ones  to  be  undertaken,  is  -in 
marked  contrast  to  the  earlit^st  statt-  of  affairs, 
which  were  in  marked  contravention  uf  our  national 
motto — "  Advance  Australia  !" 

That  a  diversion  on  a  very  large  and  costly  scale 
IS  proposed  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales — that  at  Barren  Jack — in  favour  of  a  river 
supply  is  o^ne  of  the  facts  of  the  time,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  which  will  pro\-e,  in  the  long 
run,  of  the  greatest  economic  value — river  or 
artesian  supplies — in  their  particular  spheres  of 
operation.  In  their  regard  it  is,  I  think,  fair  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems :  — 

Besides  the  great  cost  of  the  weir,  or  dam,  in 
the  river  schemes  the  distributing  canals  and  chan- 
nels must  necessarily  be  very  large  and  costly,  and 
a  great  disadvantage-  the  system  lies  under  is  not 
only  in  soakage  and  evaporation,  on  a  maximum 
scale,   but  in   silting  up  by  the   deposit  from   flood 
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wakrs  of  both  reservoir  and  channelling,  in\(»l\- 
ing  a  periodical  outlay  in  clearing  and  maintenance. 
Again  a  conservation  reservoir  is  a  fixed  head  of 
supply,  and  necessitates  costly  channelling  to  lead 
the  water  over  a  sufficient  area  ot  country  ;  whereas 
artesian  bores  may  be  sunk  at  any,  and  many, 
points  within  the  enormous  artesian  areas,  the 
capacity  and  therefore  cost  of  channelling  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and,  what  are  most  important 
considerations,  soakage  and  evaporation,  are  mini- 
mised, and  there  is  no  silting  up  whateiver  in  the 
channelling,  maintenance  being  thus  confined  to  the 
smallest  possible  extent  and  cost.  An  artesian 
supply  may  also,  in  all  probability,  be  relied  upon 
as  a  constant  one,  being  derived  from  a  great  natural 
conservaticvn  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  covered  by 
impermeable  strata  which  pre\ent  evaporation,  and 
which  supply  so  long  as  the  rainfalls  will  prove 
effective. 

It  may  also  be  said.  In  addition,  that  the  general 
fall  to  the  ocean  of  the  water-bearing  rock  is  so 
gradual,  and  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  water  in 
them  so  slow,  and  its  volume  spread  under  enor- 
mous areas,  so  great  that  the  supply  may  be  con- 
sidered adequate  for  a  very  much  greater  increased 
production  from  the  surface,  and  for  its  utilisation 
for  irrigation  and  for  the  requirements  of  stock. 
That  under  intelligent,  systematic  treatment  artesian 
water  may  be  safely  relied  upon  for  raising  crops 
of  all  kinds,  and  that  the  reported  failures  in  its 
application  at  certain  bores  is  traceable  to  the  use  of 
too  much  water  and  the  lack  of  proper  cultivation 
and   drainage,    and   that   in    all   probability,    as   the 


Furrow  Irrigation  of  Grove. 

outflow  is  increased  by  additional  bores,  the  water 
will  become  of  a  better,  if  not  perfect,  quality. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  treatise 
on  the  artesian  stratas  of  Australia,  two  leading 
conclusions,  it  is  submitted,  may  be  drawn,  viz.,, 
that  the  opinion  formerly  entertained  through  the 
early  explorations,  and  in  a  modified  form  by  suc- 
ceeding settlers,  that  the  Western  country  was 
doomed  to  aridity  and  desolation  a  great  portion 
of  the  time  was  altogether  erroneous.  By  means 
of  irrigation  from  river  and  underground  sources 
the  country  may  in  realit}'  be  rendered  prolific  in 
the  productioii  of  feed  for  the  pastoral  and  of  crops 
for  the  agricultural  industries,  and  that  although 
the  great  artesian  water  supply — at  present  only 
partially  utilised — has,  like  some  of  the  most  valu- 
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Depth,  1920  feet.     Flow,  3,500,000  gallons  per  day. 

Temperature,  120  deg.  Fahr. 

able  devices  and  inventions,  but  slowly  established 
itself,  it  has  done  so  in  spite  of  the  pessimism  and 
apathy  that  formerly  prevailed. 

The  movement  for  artesian  supplies  has  been 
really  fraught  with  a  vital  and  national  interest  of 
a  specially  unique  character,  and  it  still  calls  for 
the  deepest  study  and  the  most  liberal  scientific 
and  practical  treatment.  It  is  evident  that  had 
there  been  no  surface  supplies  at  command  entire 
attention  would  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
by  the  Governments  of  the  country,  and  that  less 
time  would  have  been  lost  in  doing  the  fullest  jus- 
tice to  it.  My  experience  of  Victoria  (some  five 
years)  in  the  early  times,  and  of  Victorian  enter- 
prise, shows  me  that  had  there  been  as  great  a  de- 
velopment of  the  artesian  rocks  in  that  State  as  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  the  supply 
would  have  been  elaborately  and  fully  utilised 
either  by  the  Government  or  by  other  landholders, 
or  both,  without  the  least  unnecessary  delay.  In 
•Queensland  the  absence  of  a  Darling-Murray  river 
•system  has  induced,  though  tardily,  a  feature  more 


systematic  and  valuable  utilisation,  even  to  date, 
of  artesian  waters  than  in  any  of  the  Australian 
States,  and  the  time  is  undoubtedly  approaching 
when  the  artesian  system  of  water  supply  of  Queens- 
land will  become  an  object  lesson  to  the  whole 
world. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from 
the  first  article  of  mine  to  the  Australian  Press, 
the  Melbourne  '*  Leader "  in  1878 — "Artesian 
Wells  for  Australia."  It  was  written  soon  after  ar- 
riving from  America  and  England,  at  which  time 
the  word  artesian  was  little  understood,  but  was 
looked  up  in  the  encyclopedias  and  other  literary 
archives  a  neglected  quantity  in  the  country's 
economy: — "The  artesian  system  of  well-sinking 
has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  world.  After  its 
established  success,  through  the  wonderful  results 
given  by  the  great  wells  of  Paris  some  50  yeiars  ago, 
it  has  been  almost  universally  used.  The  formation 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  its  general  physical 
conditions,  being  nearly  the  same  m  all  countries, 
admitted  of  this.  The  science  of  Geology,  initiated 
and  developed  in  Europe,  has  been  adopted  with 
little  modification,  by  the  rules  in  Asia,  America 
and  Australia.  The  rain  falls  from  the  clouds  on  to 
the  higher  lands,  percolates  through  the  previous 
outcropping  strata,  finds  the  lowest  level  possible 
in  its  passage  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  into  which 
the  surplus  water  slowly  discharges  itself,  forming 
on  its  way  underground  conservations,  the  bed  of 
which  consists  of  the  compact  impervious  strata  of 
the  rock.  This  artesian  water  may  derive  its  source 
on  higher  lands  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant, 
finding  its  way  by  underground  conduits  to  the  site 
of  the  boring.  As  in  the  wells  of  the  Great  African 
Desert  of  Sahara,  before  mentioned,  a  sandy, 
parched  and  barren  plain  may  cover  at  no  great 
distance  below  a  subterranean  underflow  of  water 
ready  at  the  will  of  the  explorer  to  burst  forth  and 
change  the  aspect  of  the  surface  above  a  condition 
of  sterility  and  death  to  one  of  fertility  and  life." 


We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  those  of  our  readers  who  continue  to  send  us  the  names  of 
friends  whom  they  think  will  be  interested  in  "The  Review  of  Reviews,"  and  to  whom  we  have  been 
able  to  send  sample  copies.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  names  from  others  of  our  readers.  Address, 
""^  Review  of  Reviews,"  Temperance  and  General  Life  Building,   Swanston-street,  Melbourne. 
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PAINTING  IN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE  :    ALEX.  BORISSOFF. 


There  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gal- 
lery,  in  London,  a  collection  of  paintings  unique 
alike  in  character,  in  origin,  and  in  charm.  They 
are  the  pictures  painted  by  a  Russian  artist  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  Alexander  Borissoff  deserves  in 
some  way  to  be  bracketed  with  that  other  Russian 
painter  of  genius,  the  lamented  Nerac  Verestchagin. 
Common  to  both  was  the  gift  of  translucent  colour. 
Verestchagin's  pictures   of  light  and   shade  in  the 


honour  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  Rus- 
sian artist. 

M.  Borissoff  was  a  peasant  lad  of  Voloyda,  who 
owes  his  chance  in  life  to  the  piety  of  the  Russian 
Church.  He  learnt  to  read  out  of  a  prayer-book; 
he  first  saw  a  picture  as  the  result  of  a  pilgrimage, 
his  artistic  soul  was  wakened  by  the  work  of  pain- 
ters who  were  decorating  the  village  church,  and  his 
apprenticeship  was  served  in  Solovelek  Monastery, 


blazing  noontide  of  Central  Asia  may  fitly  be  com- 
pared to  the  almost  miraculous  paintings  in  which 
Alex.  Borissoff  displays  on  canvas  all  the  mystery  of 
colour  that  lurks  in  the  ice  floe,  the  desolate  tun- 
dra, or  the  sunlit  water  of  the  Northern  Seas.  One 
of  his  pictures  representing  the  midnight  sun  as 
reflected  on  the  ocean  at  midsummer  is  almost  in- 
credibly wonderful.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  strong  lamp  behind  stained  glass, 
so  real  is  the  glow  of  sunlight  upon  the  purple 
bron.ze  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Madame  Novikoff  insisted 
upon  my  visiting  the  gallery,  and  I  owe  to  her  the 


on  the  White  Sea,  among  the  painters  of  holy 
images.  It  was  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  who  dis- 
covered Borissoff — one  of  the  few  good  deeds  that 
should  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  that  much- 
maligned  personage.  He  brought  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  there  Borissoff  attended  the  art  school, 
and  became  a  full  student  of  the  Academy.  When 
he  was  thirty  years  old  he  started  for  the  bleak  and 
inhospitable  region  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  Since 
then  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  amid 
the  ice-fioes,  and  the  collection  at  the  Grafton  Gal- 
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lerv  is  a  iiiarN-t'lIous  illustration  of  his  industry  and 
of  his  genius. 

I  found  M.  Borissoff  a  pleasant,  genial  gentleman, 
unassuming  and  unpretentious,  who  pined  to  be  bark 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  Arctic  seas.  On  my  ex- 
pressing my  astonishment  he  said,  ''  I  pine  for  the 
light  and  shade,  for  the  transluanl  colour,  for  the 
wonderful  hues  of  the  Arctic  skies.  O'h !  here 
everything  is  so  grey  and  dull." 

On  my  remarking  upon  the  marvellous  shimmer 
on  the  great  picture  of  the  midsummer  midnight,  he 
remarked  simply,  ''It  cost  me  ten  years'  constant 
study  and  practice  before  I  could  get  that  effect." 

What  study,  in  such  a  studio !     Sometimes  he  was 


the  frozen  fastnesses  of  the  far  North.  Sometimes 
they  camped  in  tents  and  battled  for  days  together 
against  the  raging  tempest.  At  other  times  they 
crawled  for  shelter  under  rocks  from  snowstorms 
that  seemed  as  if  they  never  would  cease.  But  worst 
of  all  they  feared  the  mist,  the  dense  Arctic  fog 
which  descends  upon  them  like  a  pall  of  death.  All 
these  phases  of  human  life  and  misery  within  the 
Arctic  circle  are  depicted  upon  his  terrible  can- 
vases. 

"  Here,"  said  M.  Borissoff,  pausing  before  a  large 
picture  '  Lent  by  the  Tsar,'  ''  is  '  the  Cemetery,' 
There  are  many  such  in  these  parts." 

''  The    Cemetery  "    was    gruesome.      The    centre 


all  alone,  at  other  times  with  only  a  Samoyede  for  a 
companion.  And  the  cold  !  M.  Borissoff^  said  it  is 
very  cold.  The  paints  congeal  into  a  compact 
lump;  even  turpentine  (the  only  matter  in  w'hich 
paints  can  be  kept  there)  freezes,  such  is  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cold.  Soiue  of  my  sketches  I  painted  in 
the  open-air  at  twt'nty-three  to  thirty  dtg.  below  zero, 
Reaumur.  I  had  to  put  on  fur-gloves  to  hold  the 
brush,  and  to  work  with  rapid  and  energetic  strokes. 
There  were  moments  when  n-)y  hands  were  frozen, 
and  refused  service,  my  brush  splitting  with  the  cold. 
As  we  walked  round  the  gallery,  M.  Borissoff 
pointed  out  his  little  red-beamed  yacht,  ''  The 
Dream,"  in  which  he  spent  many  lonely  months  in 


h 


figure  was  a  white  fox  seated  by  the  side  of  a 
wrecked  boat.  In  the  ba(4vground  were  some  crosses; 
in  the  foreground  the  remains  of  a  skull  and  some 
bones.  The  white  fox  had  been  the  last  under- 
taker. M.  Borissoff  explained  that  '' one  particularly 
severe  winter  a  party  of  Russian  hunters  In  Novaya 
Zemlya  had  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  huts; 
cold,  damp,  bad  air,  bad  food,  brought  on  the  awful 
Polar  disease,  the  scurvy;  one  after  another  died; 
those  who  remained  buried  their  companions  and 
set  a  cross  on  their  tombs,  until  the  last  one,  whose 
body  was  devoured  by  the  white  fox." 

With  the  exception  of  the  white  fox  and  the  rein- 
dt^er  M.   Borissoff  does   not  particularly  empliasise 
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animal  life.  His  Samoyedes  are  delightful  natural- 
istic studies  of  human  ugliness.  One  of  his  pictures 
represents  the  Samoyedes'  great  sanctuary  on  the  Isle 
of  Vaygach. 

"  Do  you  see  these  posts?"  said  M.  Borissoff. 
"  Every  one  of  them  is  an  offering  to  a  god,  the 
great  god  of  the  Samoyedes — Syadey,  the  deity  of 
the  Polar  deserts.  Pilgrims  from  the  Urals  will 
travel  800  miles  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  at  this 
holy  shrine." 

''  What  sacrifices  ?" 

'■  Reindeer  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  they  offer 
human  sacrifices.  Yet  they  are  nominally  Chris- 
tians."    Thus  the  Samoyede  Gogarkan,  of  the  Isle 


M.  Borissoff  does  not  himself  offer  sacrifices  to 
Syadey,  but  he  is  longing  to  go  back  to  Syadey's 
do'minions,  where,  as  likely  as  not,  he  will  one  day 
be  offered  up  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  the  rigours  of 
Syadey's  realm.  At  present  he  is  fortunately  alive 
and  in  London,  and  those  who  wish  to  experience 
something  of  the  magic  and  the  mystery  of  the  Arctic 
wilderness  had  better  follow  the  example  of  the 
King  and  the  Queen,  and  everybody  who  is  any- 
body, and  spend  an  hour  in  the  Grafton  Gallery. 


ORPHEUS    REDIVIVUS:    MR.    TOMLINS. 

Orpheus,  in  ancient  myth,  wrought  miracles  with 
his  lyre,  making  even  inanimate  things  dance  with 


of  Vaygach,  had  his  son  shot  to  offer  his  body  to  the 
god.  After  the  deed  he  threw  away  his  gun  and 
commenced  to  cry.  At  another  time  he  was  going  to 
kill  his  wife  in  t'he  same  way,  when  he  was  prevented 
by  the  voices  of  some  strangers  in  the  adjoining 
hut ;  fearing  their  denunciation,  he  renounces  his 
criminal  design.  I  often  tried  to  prove  to  the 
Samoyedes  that  human  sacrifice  is  contrary  to  God's 
commadments.  '  We  do  it  because  it  is  wicked  and 
immoral,'  they  used  to  say ;  '  we  do  not  sacrifice  to 
God,  but  to  the  evil  spirit  of  Syadey,  to  send  us 
plenty  of  reindeer  and  Polar  bears.'  This  belief  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Russians,  that 
even  they  offer  their  reindeer  to  Syadey." 


glad  joyotisness  of  life.  The  which  was  a  parable. 
For  Orpheus  but  symbolised  the  miracle  power  of 
song,  the  full  potency  of  whic'h  has  been  imperfectly 
realised  by  mankind,  and  which  indeed  has  to  a 
very  large  extent  been  completely  forgotten. 

Mr.  Tomlins,  a  man  born  in  England  but  dis- 
covered in  America,  is  at  present  giving  daily  de- 
monstration of  the  reality  of  the  power  of  music  to 
a  class  of  the  poorest  children  in  the  slums  of 
Canongate,  in  Edinburgh.  When  I  was  in  Edin- 
burgh last  month  1  met  him  not  for  the  first  time. 
For  when  I  was  in  Chicago  fourteen  years  ago  I 
made  his  acquaintance  in"  the  city  in  which  he  had 
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This,  with  the  three  previous  pictures,  are  reproductions  of  some  of  M.  BorissofPs   paintings,  but  black  and 
white  can  give  no  idea  of  the  colour  which  is  the  fascination  and  the  secret  of  this  artist. 


established   his   name   and   his  fame   as   a  kind   of 
magic  music-master  for  the  million. 

I  was  glad  to  see  him  again  in  Edinburgh,  for  I  love 
miracle-workers  of  all  kinds,  and  although  to  me,  a 
man  without  a  musical  ear,  the  secret  of  his  power 
must  ever  remain  a  secret,  I  recognise  results  when 
I  see  them.  I  had  heard  great  stories  of  his  doings 
in  Chicago.  I  found  that  'he  had  not  lost  the  spell 
by  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Andrew 
Young,  Headmaster  of  the  North  Canongate  School, 
in  which  school  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Tomlins' 
method  in  teaching  singing  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  last  ten  weekSj  wrote  about  Mr.  Tomlins 
on  March  15th,  to  a  friend  who  had  attended  the 
rehearsal  of  his  children  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  who 
had  greatly  enjoyed  the  beautiful  tone,  taste  and 
expression  with  which  the  children  sang:  — 

You,  however,  had  there  only  a  glimpse  of  what  Mr.  Tom- 
line  is  doing  for  our  children.  He  is  developing  the  heauty 
of  their  voices,  and  hlending  their  registers  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  best  adult  choirs; 
and  not  only  is  he  doing  this  for  their  voices,  but  he  is  get- 
ting at  the  heart  of  the  life  of  these  childr'en,  and  so  making 
singing  a  means  of  humanising  and  spiritualising  the  child 
nature,  which  has  largely  been  destroyed  by  the  sordid  con- 
ditions under  which  too  many  of  our  children  live.  In  his 
song-teaching  he  inculcates  lessons  of  bravery,  honesty,  love 
of  kind  and  country,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  others. 
In  short,  he  brings  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  child,  and 


makes  him  spurn  all  that  ^s  base  and  mean.  Did  all  teachers 
inspire  in  their  children  the  same  intelligent  self-control 
and  self-direction,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  a  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Question.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Tomlins' 
methods  and  teaching  have  a  national  interest,  and  should 
be  extended  to  all  the  schools  in  the  country,  and  then  dear 
lauld  Scotland  would  become  a  home  of  singing-birds,  and 
much  of  the  prosaic  chillness  would  vanish  from  our  native 
land. 

I  saw  Mr.  Tomlins  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Whyte.  I  did  n'ot  hear  him  sing,  for  I  had  to  leave 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  prove  that  even  I  could 
be  reached  by  his  method.  But  I  had  some  talk 
with  him,  and  this  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

"  Every  human  soul  has  in  it  an  inextinguishable 
spark  of  God.  But  in  most  human  beings  their 
environment  darkens  it,  and  in  some  appears  almost 
to  extinguish  it.  What  I  claim  is,  that  of  all  the 
agencies  by  which  the  human  soul  can  be  revived, 
music  is  the  most  powerful.  Music  is  the  key  to 
unlock  the  prison  in  which  the  soul  lies  imprisoned. 
There  is  a  potentiality  of  divinity  in  all  of  us  which 
music  can  call  out.  I  have  tried  it  everywhere,  and 
the  result  is  always  the  same." 

"  Even  in  Edinburgh  slums  ?" 

"  Quite  as  much  there  as  elsewhere.  You  remem- 
ber when  you  were  in  Chicago  I  was  Choral  Direc- 
tor to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  Director  of 
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the  Apollo  Club.  I  resigned  the  latter  Directorship 
in  order  to  devote  myself  to  the  task  of  bringing  the 
best  methods  of  training  in  music  and  song  to  the 
national  school  teachers  and  children  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  trained  in  the  last  eight  years  2000 
teachers  and  20,000  children." 

"  But  can  anyone  else  learn  your  secret  ?'" 

"  It  is  an  open  secret  which  anyone  can  learn. 
Its  whole  art  lies  in  quickening  the  whole  mind  and 
concentrating  it  upon  the  one  object.  When  my 
children  are  singing  their  whole  soul  is  absorbed. 
Even  a  dog-fight  would  hardly  divert  their  attention, 
for  there  is  no  unoccupied  section  of  their  mind  foT 
the  new  distraction  to  appeal  to." 

''How  did  you  come  here?" 

''  I  am  over  on  this  side  on  a  holiday.  Dr. 
Arthur  Somervell,  Inspector  of  Music  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  asked  to  see  how  my  method  would 
work  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Morant,  after  receiving  the 
report  of  two  of  his  inspectors,  has  strongly  urged 
that  I  should  try  what  can  be  done  in  Lancashire." 

"  How  long  have  yo'U  been  at  work  in  Edin- 
burgh ?" 

"  Since  January.  I  am  going  back  to  America  in 
July.  If  I  have  a  fair  chance  I  ought  to  have  one 
or  two  classes  of  teachers  of  100  or  150  each,  and 
access  to  a  school  w'here  I  could  give  a  lesson  of 
twenty  minutes  daily  to  several  classes,  say,  500  or 


1000  children  in  all.  One  of  the  main  features  of 
my  work  is  that  I  aim  not  so  much  at  a  mere  train- 
ing in  singing  as  at  making  music  and  song  the 
means  of  aro'using  the  vitality  of  the  child  and  giving 
it  more  life,  movement,  and  expression,  at  the  same 
time  guiding,  softening  and  harmonising  this  in- 
creased vitality." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Tomlins.  I  close  this  brief 
notice  of  a  very  interesting  man  by  quoting  Professor 
Earl  Barnes'  verdict:  — 

To  Mr.  Tomlins  the  voice  is  a  part  of  the  soul;  when  one 
sings  he  sends  himself  forth  into  the  world;  hence  music,  to 
him,  is  life.  In  extending  and  perfecting  singing,  he  believes 
that  he  is  extending  and  perfecting  life.  He  believes  he  has  a 
message  for  humanity,  and  so  do  I. 

Scotland  seems  to  be  waking  up.  As  I  finish  this 
article  I  take  up  the  first  pamphlet  of  "  The  Fra- 
ternal Platform."  It  is  entitled  "The  Witchery  of 
Music,"  and  is  a  reprint  of  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  C. 
A.. Hall,  delivered  at  Paisley,  February  loth,  1907. 
In  it  I  read  that  music  "  seems  to  detach  us  from 
the  material  and,  for  the  time  being,  to  wing  our 
spirits  into  the  eternal  realms.  It  confers  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Infinite,  arouses  aspiration,  and  makes 
the  mind  reach  out  to  the  unseen  eternities.  Under 
its  influence  the  Unseen  is  felt,  the  spiritual  real- 
ised, and  the  heart  of  man  cries  out  to  God  for 
light  and  life." 


PasquinoZ 

Ktng  Edward   and  the   Entente   Cofdiale. 

Kaiser  :  "  The  older  my  uncle  gets,  the  more  enterprising  he  becomes  !  " 
BuLOW  :  "  Have  no  fear,  your  Majesty.     Elderly  passions  are  always  pacific 
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SOME    OF   THE    CHURCHES    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    SCIENTISTS    IN    AMERICA. 

^(1)  In   Pittsburg;    (2)  In   Kansas  City;    (3)  The    Old    Mother    Church    erected    in    Boston,  1896;    (4)  In 
New  York;  (5,  In  Concord;  (6)  In   Denver;  (7;  In   Minneapolis. 


Character  Sketch. 


THE    REV*    MARY    BAKER    G.    EDDY, 

Pastor   Emeritus   of  the   First   Church   of   Christ   Scientist,    Boston,   Mass* 

The  other  day  I  received  from  a  firm  of  American 
publishers  a  stand-and-deliver  demand  that  I  should 
name  "  the  greatest  man  now  living  on  the  earth." 
I  did  not  venture  to  respond  to  the  summons.  But 
if  the  best  known  of  all  American  writers  now  living 
on  the  earth  l>e  not  grossly  mistaken  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  who  is  the  greatest  woman  now 
living  on  the  earth.  According  to  Mark  Twain. 
Mrs.  Eddy,  the  founder  of  Christian  wScience,  is  that 
woman  ;  she  and  no  other.  His  latest  book,  "  Chris- 
tian Science,"  with  notes,  containing  corrections  to 
date  (Harper  Bros.),  proclaims  this  with  trumpet 
tones,  so  that  all  the  world  can  hear. 

THE    MOST     INTERKSTINa    PKR80N    IN    THE    WORLD. 

Mark  Twain  is  a  humorist,  ti.c  greatest  of  living 
humorists.  But  he  is,  none  xhv  k  ss  for  that,  a  pro- 
foundly earnest  thinker,  and  a  very  serious  writer 
upon  subjecis  which  interest  him.  What  he  savs  of 
Mrs.  Eddy,  although  characterised  by  his  usual  vein 
of  picturesque  exaggeration,  is  nevertheless  serious 
enough  in  all  conscience.  The  man — you  can  feel  it 
in  everv  pag-  of  his  book — is  fa(^'  to  face  with  a 
problem  which  he  has  not  sohed.  which  he  knows 
he  has  iicTt  solved,  and  which,  as  is  usual  with  un- 
solved problems  of  great  magnitude,  leaves  him  ill 
at  ease.  His  contribution  to  the  controversy  settles 
nothing,  not  even  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  only 
thing  he  is  quite  sure  about  is  that  Mrs.  Eddy  did 
not  write  "  Science  and  Health."  But  that  is  a  small 
matter.  Whether  she  wrote  it  or  another,  she  ad- 
mittedly built  upon  it  a  new  religion — a  religion 
which,  Mark  Twain  himself  being  judge,  works 
miracles  of  healing,  both  mental  and  physical,  and 
which  he  frankly  but  ruefully  admits  has  in  it  the 
promise  and  potency  of  dividing  Christendom  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  under- 
stand that  he  is  not  joking  v»-hen  he  savs  of  Mrs. 
Eddy:  — 

Closely  examined,  paiustakinsrly  studied,  she  is  easily  the 
most  interesting  person  on  the  planet,  and,  in  several 
Avays,  as  easily  the  most  extraordinary  woman  that  was  ever 
horn  npon  it. 

A  PALPABLE  MIEACLE  OF  OFE  DAY. 
Anytne  who  ever  strolls  into  a  •'  (Vhurch  of  Christ 
Scientist,"  or  who  tries  to  mastt-r  •'  Science  and 
Health,""  aftrr  he  has  overcome  his  first  -feeling  of 
Boredom  and  repulsion,  is  (Compelled  to  admit  that 
there  is  snmething  in  it  miraculous  that  transcends 
the  ordinary  experience  of  every  dav.  The  mediaeval 
story  of  the  Jew  who  became  a  Christian  after  wit- 
nessing the  unspeakable  corruption  of  Rome  under 
the  Borgias.  because  no  religion  not  Divine  could 
possibly  have  survived  such  abominations  as  were 
then  associated  with  the  Catholic  Church,  illustrates 


The  Rev.  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

the  reason  why  I  am  compelled. toi  do'  obeisance  to 
Christian  Science.  The  service  in  Christian  Science 
churches  and  the  contents  of  the  Bible  of  the  new 
creed  seem  of  alb  things  most  calculated  to  destroy 
all  interest  in  tht-  cult  and  to  damp  down  en- 
thusiasm. Theiv  is  no  a])[HMl  to  the  reason,  to  the 
emotions,  or  to  the  senses.  'I'here  is  nothing  to  at- 
tract, t\er\ thing  to  repel.  When  Elijah  in  his 
famous  challiMige  to  the  priests  of  Baal  demonstrated 
the  might  of  Jehovah  bv  (Irenching  his  altar  with 
water  before  (\alling  down  tjre  from,  Heaven,  he 
ac^ted  N  er\  nuieh  as  Mrs.  I\(l(l\  has  done  by  her 
writings  and  her  method  of  worshii>.  She  has  de- 
liberately aggravated  every  difficulty  w!-.ich  stands  in 
the  wav  of  the  acceptance  of  her  religion.  She  has 
stripped  it  to  the  skin  of  everything  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention,  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion, or  to  convince  the  intellect.  And  yet  notwith- 
standing this.  Christian  Science  flourishes  to  such  an 
extent  that  Mark  Twain  declares  "  I  believe  that  the 
new  religion  will  conquer  the  half  of  Christendom  in 
a  hundred  years." 
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THE    GEOWTH   OF   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE. 

The  progress  of  Christian  Science — it  has  already 
660  churches,  and  charters  a  new  branch  every  four 
days — is  accomplished  "  without  frenzied  revivals, 
without  uniform,s,  brass  bands,  street  parades,  comer 
oratory,  or  any  of  the  other  customary  persuasions 
to  a  godly  life."  It  repels  rather  than  attracts  con- 
verts. Mark  Twain,  it  is  true,  maintains  that  this 
is  due  to  her  fine  astuteness  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature :  "  Mrs.  Eddy  knows  that  when  you 
cannot  get  a  man  to  try,  free  of  cost,  a  new  and 
effective  remedy  for  a  disease  he  is  afflicted  with, 
you  can  generally  sell  it  to  him  if  you  will  put  a 
price  upon  it  which  he  cannot  afford."  But  that 
explains  nothing.  Merely  to  put  up  a  barrier  is  not 
enough  to  make  people  climb  over  it.  Would  the 
public  read  their  Bibles  better  if  no  Bible  could  be 
iDOught  for  less  than  a  five-pound  note?  The  Bible 
Society  raises  vast  sums  every  year  to  distribute 
Bibles  at  less  than  cost  price.  Not  so  Mrs.  Eddy. 
Mark  Twain  points  out  that  the  Bible,  containing 
a  million  words,  can  be  bought  for  7|d.,  whereas 
not  a  copy  of  "  Science  and  Health,"  which  contains 
only  180,000  words,  can  be  bought  for  less  than  12s. 
or  24s.,  although  the  cost  of  its  production  cannot 
exceed  y^d.  for  the  cheaper  edition,  or  3s.  4d.  for 
the  dearer.  Churches  advertise  themselves  by  re- 
counting the  services  they  render  to  the  poox  and 
the  afflicted.  Christian  wScience  has  no  charities ; 
yet  it  prospers. 

THE  SECRET  OF  ITS  SUCOES^S. 

Mark  Twain  gives  us  the  reason,  but  he  cannot 
explain  how  that  reason  came  into  being.  Quoting 
an  orthodox  preacher,  he  says:  — 

He  conceded  that  this  new  Christianity  frees  its  possessor's 
life  from  frets,  fears,  vexatious  bitterness,  and  all  sorts  of 
imagination-propagated  maladies  and  pains,  and  fills  his 
world  with  sunshine  and  his  heart  with  gladness.  If  Chris- 
tian Science,  with  this  stupendous  equipment  and  final  sal- 
vation added— cannot  win  half  the  Christian  globe,  I  must  be 
badly  mistaken  in  the  make-up  of  the  human  race. 

But  how  "  this  new   Christianity  "   does  the  trick 
Mark  Twain  does  not  explain.     And  his  explanations 
of  the  faults  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  character  and  the  auto- 
cratic system  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Scientists  add 
^to  the  mystery,  instead  of  dissipating  it. 

|b'  who  is   MRS.   EDDY? 

^^Who  is  the  Rev.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  ?   McChirc's 
Magazine   has   been     publishing    in    America     ''  the 
story    of    her    life    and    the    history    of    Christian 
Science,"    by    Georgine   Milmine,    who    promises    to 
\  become  as  famoius  as  Miss  Ida  Tarbell,   who  pub- 
lished   in    the    same    magazine    the    story    of    Stan- 
I  dard  Oil.      She    has    spent    two    or    three   years  in 
I  mastering  the  subject,   and   her    biography,    so    far 
I  as  it  has   appeared,    seems    to    be    conscientiously 
I  written  without   any   apparent    bias.       The     British 
rights   in   these   remarkable    articles   have  been    ac- 
!  quired  by  the  Woman  at  Home,  and  the  first  instal- 
I  ment  appears  in  the  April  number.     By  the  courtesy 


of  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  some 
of  the  portraits  in  this  article. 

HER   HYSTERICAL   GIRLHOOD. 

This  American  prophetess  was  born  of  good  old 
New  England  stock  in  New  Hampshire,  on  July 
1 6th,  1182 1 .  Her  father,  Mark  Baker,  was  the  de- 
scendant of  men  who  for  two  hundred  years  had 
farmed  in  that  Sitate.  He  was  a  Congtregationalist  of 
the  old  school,  who  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  was  "  ignorant,  dominating,  passionate, 
fearless.  He  drove  the  sharpest  bargains,  paid  his 
workers  the  smallest  wages."  But  he  "  never  cheated 
a  man,  and  he  always  sacredly  kept  his  word."  He 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  slavery,  openly  rejoiced 
over  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  so 
strict  a  Sabbatarian  fhat  he  made  his  six  children 
after  attending  service  on  Sunday,  sit  quietly  with 
folded  hands  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  His  children 
resembled  him  in  being  high-tempered,  headstrong, 
and  cranky.  Mar}^  A.  Morse  Baker — ^who  was  after- 
wards to  become  famous  as  Mrs.  Eddy — ^was  his 
youngest,  and  was  the  helle  of  the  village.  She 
lived  till  she  was  fifteen  in  the  little  farmhouse, 
where  everyone  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  but 
herself.  She  was  an  interesting,  beautiful,  delicate 
child,  with  good  taste  in  dress  and  a  glorious  head 
of  hair.  From  her  youth  up  she  was  subject  to  fits 
of  hysteria :  — 

They  frequently  came  on  without  the  slightest  warning. 
At  times  the  attack  resembled  a  convulsion.  Mary  pitched 
headlong  on  the  floor,  and  rolled  and  kicked,  writhing  and 
screaming  in  apparent  agony.  Again  she  dropped  limp  and 
lay  motionless.  At  other  times,  like  a  cataleptic,  she  lay- 
rigid,  almost  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

EARLY  CLAIRAUDIENCE. 

She  was  a  sensitive  child,  clairaudient,  and  very 
psychic.  She  says  in  her  "  Retrospection  and  Intro- 
spection "  : — • 

"For  some  twelve  months,  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
old,  I  repeatedly  heard  a  voice  calling  me  distinctly  by 
name,  three  times,  in  an  ascending  scale.  I  thought  this 
was  my  mother's  voice,  and  sometimes  went  to  her,  beseech- 
ing her  to  tell  me  what  she  wanted.  Her  answer  was  always, 
'Nothing,  child.  What  do  you  mean?'  Then  I  would  say, 
'Mother,  who  did  call  me?  I  heard  somebody  call  Mary 
three  times!'  This  continued  until  I  grew  discouraged,  and 
my  mother  was  perplexed  and  anxious." 

At  another  time  her  cousin,  Mehitable  Huntoon,  heard  the 
voice,  and  told  Mrs.  Baker  about  it.  Then,  according  to  Mrs. 
Eddy,  her  mother  advised  her  to  answer  in  the  words  of 
Samuel,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth."  The  voice 
came  again,  but  Mary  had  not  the  courage  to  answer  it. 
When  she  did  get  that  courage  there  was  no  response,  nor 
did  she  ever  hear  that  voice  again. 

At  school  her  attendance  wa,s  irregular,  owing  to 
her  fits  ;  and  when  she  was  at  school  she  was  in- 
dolent, lolling  on  her  seat,  and  constantly  scribbling 
on  her  slate.  When  she  was  eighteen  she  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  Church  member,  although  she  obstinately 
refused  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  predestination. 
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HEB  EARLY  ENVIRONMENT. 

In  those  days  the  Shakers,  under  their  prophetess, 
Ann  Lee,  were  making  much  stir  in  those  parts, 
and  Georgine  Mihuine  draws  a  very  suggestive 
parallel  between  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Shakers  and  those  now  known  as  Christian  Science. 
When  Mrs,  Eddy  was  twenty-two  she  married  a 
bricklayer,  George  Washington  Glover.  He  died  of 
yellow  fever  six  months  after  his  marriage.  Three 
months  later  was  born  her  first  and  only  son,  George 
W.  Glover,  who  is  now  taking  proceedings  in  order 
to  secure  an  account  of  his  mother's  financial  affairs. 

THE  GEOWN-UP  BABY  IN  THE  CEADLE. 

Mrs.  Eddy  lived  for  the  next  ten  years  upon  her 
relations  :  — 

Mrs.  Glover's  hysterical  spells  became  more  violent  as  she 
grew  older.  For  months  at  a  time  she  lived  in  an  almost 
continuous  state  of  collapse.  She  was  given  to  long  and 
lonely  wanderings,  especially  at  night.  During  her  many  ill- 
nesses her  family  would  leave  her  in  bed,  apparently  help- 
less, and  returning  a  moment  later  find  that  she  had  dis- 
appeared. One  manifestation  of  her  pathological  condition 
was  a  mania  for  being  rocked  or  swung.  Mark  Baker  fre- 
quently took  the  grown  woman  in  his  arms,  dropped  into  a 
big  rocking-chair,  a.nd  soothed  her  to  sleep  like  a  baby. 
'i'aen  he  carried  her  to  bed,  gently  tucked  her  in,  and  stealth- 
ily tip-toed  out  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Tilton,  when  Mary  stayed 
at  her  house,  performed  like  service.  Usually,  at  the  Tilton 
house,  the  task  fell  to  one  John  Varney,  the  man  of  all  work. 
He,  like  the  members  of  her  own  family,  rocked  her  to  sleep 
in  his  arms. 

Then  a  cradle  was  /nade  in  which  she  would  be 
rocked  for  hours.  Her  father  always  had  to  carry 
her  upstairs. 

HER  SECOND  MARRIAGE. 

When,  after  ten  years'  widowhood,  she  married 
a  dentist,  Dr.  Daniel  Patterson,  the  bridegroom  had 
to  carry  her  downstairs  to  church  and  upstairs  after 
the  ceremony.  Her  new  husband  was  extremely 
poor,  very  unfortunate,  and  in  1873,  when  she  was 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  she  divorced  him  on  the 
ground  of  desertion.  For  her  son  she  seems  to  have 
had  no  affection.  She  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  for 
him  a  positive  aversion.  "  Mary,"  said  Mark  Baker, 
"  acts  just  like  an  old  ewe  sheep  that  won't  own  its 
lamb.     She  won't  have  it  near  her." 

DR.   QUIMBY  HER  TEACHER. 

When  she  was  forty  years  of  age  she  ihad  been 
practically  bedridden  for  six  or  seven  years.  It  was 
believed  that  she  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the 
spine.  In  1862  she  heard  of  a  mind-healer,  Dr. 
Quimby  by  name,  who,  after  some  experience  of 
mesmerism,  discovered  "  The  Science  of  Health," 
which  he  sometimes  described  as  "  Christian 
Science." 

Dr.  Quimby  was  a  very  good  man,  a  great  healer, 
and  the  original  inventor  of  the  difference  between 
"  Mortal  Mind  "  and  the  True  Mind,  w^hich  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  doctrine :  — 

His  method  was  simplicity  itself.     The  medical  profession 
constantly  harped  on  the  idea  of  sickness;  Quimby  constant- 
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ly  harped  on  the  idea  of  health.  The  doctor  told  the  patient 
that  disease  was  inevitable,  man's  natural  inheritance; 
Quimby  told  him  that  disease  was  merely  an  "  error,"  that 
It  was  created,  "  not  by  God,  but  by  man,"  and  that  health 
was  the  true  and  scientific  state.  "  The  idea  that  a  benefi- 
cent God  had  anything  to  do  with  disease,"  said  Quimby, 
'"  is  superstition."  "  Disease,"  reads  another  of  his  manu- 
scripts, ■■  is  false  reasoning.  True  scientific  wisdom  is  health 
and  happiness.  False  reasoning  is  sickness  and  death." 
Again  he  says.  "  This  is  my  theory,  to  put  man  in  pos- 
session of  a  science  that  will  destroy  the  ideas  of  the  sick, 
and  teach  man  one  living  profession  of  his  own  identity, 
with  life  free  from  error  and  disease." 

Mrs.  Eddy — ^Mrs.  Patterson  she  then  was — ^came 
to  see  Dr.  Quimby,  and  in  a  week  was  restored  to 
perfect  health.  She  became  an  enthusiastic  disciple. 
Two  years  later  she  spent  two  01  three  months  in 
Dr.  Quimby's  society,  drinking  m  his  teachings,  copy- 
ing his  manuscripts,  and  learning  whatever  he  had  to 
teach  her.  When  she  left  him  he  gave  her  ''  absent 
treatment,"  on  one  occasion  sending  his  astral  body 
to  visit  her  in  her  room.  She  spoke  to  it,  but  it 
turned  and  walked  away. 

HER  SPIRITUALISTIC  PHASE. 

About  this  time  she  became  interested  in 
Spiritualism.  She  went  into  trances,  when  she  was 
controlled  by  her  dead  brother  Albert,  who  uses  her 
lips  to  tell  her  friend  Mrs.  Crosby  not  to  put  entire 
confidence  in  his  sister,  for  "  while  his  sister  loved 
me  as  much  as  she  was  capable  of  loving  anyone, 
life  had  been  a  severe  experiment  with  her,  and  she 
might  use  my  sacred  confidence  to  further  any  am- 
bitious purposes  of  her  cw^n."  From  which  it  would 
seem  that  her  brother  knew  his  sister  very  well. 
Spirit  letters  followed.  Mrs.  Eddy,  in  after  life,  de- 
clared :  — 

"We  never  were  a  Spiritualist;  and  never  were,  and  never 
could  be,  and  never  admitted  we  were  a  medium.  We  have 
explained  to  the  class  calling  themselves  Spiritualists  how 
their  signs  and  wonders  were  wrought,  and  have  illustrated 
by  doing  them;  but  at  the  same  time  have  said.  This  is  not 
the   work    of   spirits    and   I    am   not   a   medium;    and  they 
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Mark    Baker. 
Mrs.  Eddy's  fatlier. 

have  passed  from  our  presence  and  said,  Behold  the  proof 
that  she  is  a  medium!" 

For  which  conduct  on  their  part  there  was  at  least 
a  prima  facie  case. 

HER  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  DR.  QUIMBY. 

In  1865,  when  Mrs.  Eddy  was  forty-foiir,  Dr. 
Quimby  died  at  the  agt-  ol  sixty-four  done  to  death 
by  overwork,  .against  which  tAcn  his  Christian 
Science  had  no  cure.  Mrs.  1m hh  wrote  elegiac 
verses  to  his  memory,  two  of  which  may  be  quoted 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  indrhK'dness  to  his 
cachings:— 

To  mourn  him  less;  to  mourn  him  more  were  just 
If  to  his  memory  'twere  a  tribute  ^iven 

For  every  solemn,  sacred,  earnest  trust 
Delivered  to  us  ere  he  rose  to  heaven. 

Heaven  but  the  happiness  of  that  calm  soul, 
Growint?  in   stature  to  the  throne  of  God; 

Rest  should  reward  him  who  hath  made  us  whole, 
Seeking.  thoug:h  tremblers,  where  his  footsteps  trod. 

FOUNDING   OF   THE    CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE    CHURCH. 

She  urged  one  Julius  Dresser  to  take  up  the  mas- 
ter's work.  But  two  years  later  she  appears  to  have 
decided  that  it  was  she,  and  none  other,  who  was 
called  to  fill  the  vacant  |)hic<'.      fn   1866  she  claims 


that  she  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  Christian 
Science.  In  1867  she  started  the  first  school  of 
Christian  Science  Mind-healing  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  witli 
only  one  student.  In  1870  she  copyrighted  her  firsr 
pamphlet  on  Christian  Science,  but  did  not  publish 
it  till  1876,  although  from  1867  to  1875  copies  were 
"  in  friendly  circulation."  In  1881  she  opened  the 
Massachussetts  Metaphysical  College,  where  she 
taught  the  pathology  of  spiritual  power,  charging 
students  twenty  pounds  a  week !  In  seven  )ears 
four  thousand  students  passed  through  it.  Even 
supposing  each  only  took  one  week's  lessons,  this 
rerpresented  a  total  of  ;£8o,ooo.  This  is  a  minimum^ 
for  the  college  term  was  three  vA'eeks.  Mrs.  Kddy 
had  struck  oil. 

In  1879  she  e.stablished  the  first  Church  of  Christ 
Scientists,  without  a  creed,  and  with  twenty-six 
charter  members.  From  such  small  beginnings 
arose  the  present  organisation,  of  which  Mark  Twain 
says  in  1920  there  will  be  ten  million  Christian 
Scientists  in  America  and  three  millions  in  Great 
Britain. 

MARK   TW7UNS   STUDIES. 

Mark  Twain's  study  of  Christian  Science  was  car- 
ried on  in  his  desultory  fashion  over  a  period  of 
some  four  or  five  years.  His  book  contains  within 
its  two  covers  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  medley  of 
observations,  witticisms  and  statements  of  fact  which 
are  not  ahvays  consistent.  He  frankly  admits  this, 
here  and  there  adding  corrections  in  footnotes  to  his 
earlier  impressions.  For  instance,  after  declaring  in 
the  text  of  an  earlier  article  that 

of  all  the  strange  and  frantic  and  incomprehensible  and  un- 
interpretable  books  which  the  imagination  of  man  has 
created,  surely  this  one  ("  Science  and  Health  ")  la  the  prize 
sample, 

he  adds  the  following  penitential  note:  — 

January,  1903. — The  first  reading  of  any  book  whose  ter- 
minology is  new  and  strange  is  nearly  sure  to  leave  the 
reader  in  a  bewildered  and  sarcastic  state  of  mind.  But  now 
that  during  the  past  two  months  I  have,  by  diligence,  gained 
a  fair  acquaintanceship  with  '  Science  and  Health  "  techni- 
icalities,  I  no  longer  find  the  bulk  of  that  work  hard  to 
understand.—M.T. 

And  to  emphasise  his  n-gret  he  satirises,  in  a  fur- 
ther note,  his  prec^ipitatt-  censure  bv  an  elaborate 
sarcasm  at  his  own  expense. 

THE    OPENING  JOKE. 

Mark  Twain  opens  in  his  best  style  by  a  very 
humorous  description  of  the-  way  in  which  he  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Christian  Science.  He 
had  a  bad  fall  when  tra\elling  in  the  Tyrol,  and  a 
Christian  Science  healer  mended  his  broken  bones. ^ 
The  incident  may  or  may  .not  have  happened,  but 
it  is  told  with  all  the  humonuis  exaggeration  which 
first  endeaivMl  the  author  of  '-'The  New  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  to  a  laughter-ioving  world.  The  healer 
tells  him  that  he  needs  no  healing,  his  suffering  is 
purely  imaginary.     He  replies:  — 

"  I  am  full  of  imaginery  tortures."  I  said.  "  but  I  do  not 
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think  I  should  be  any  more  uncomfortable  if  they  were  real 
ones.    What  must  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them?" 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  get  rid  of  them,  since  they  do  not 
oxist.  They  are  illusions  propagated  by  matter,  and  matter 
lias  no  existence;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter." 

And  so  he  is  prepared  tO'  receive  the  secret — the 
open  secret — of  Christian  Science  healing  :  — • 

"It  is  quite  simple,"  she  said;  "the  fundamental  proposi- 
tions of  Christian  Science  explain  it,  and  they  are  sum- 
marised in  the  four  following  self-evident  propositions:  1. 
God  is  all-in-all.  2.  God  is  good.  Good  is  mind.  3.  God, 
Spirit,  being  all,  nothing  is  matter.  4.  Life,  God.  omnipotent 
Good,  deny  death,  evil,  sin,  disease.    There— now  you  see." 

He  accepts  the  formula,  which,  he  says,  works 
equally  well  when  repeated  backwards ;  all  his 
broken  bones  knitted  themselves  together,  the  dis- 
located joints  reset  themselves,  and  in  the  end 
Mrs.  Fuller  brought  in  an  itemised  bill  for  a  crate  of  broken 
bones  mended  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  places— one 
dollar  per  fracture. 

■"Nothing  exists  but  matter?" 

"  Nothing."  she  answered.  "  All  else  is  substanceless,  all 
else  is  imaginery." 

1  gave  her  an  imaginary  cheque,  and  now  she  is  suing  me 
for  substantial  dollars.     It  looks   inconsistent. 

MINGLED  FEAR  AND  FAITH. 

That  is  but  the  overture.  The  rest  of  the  book 
is  serious  enough.  Mark  Twain  is  evidently  fas- 
cinated by  Mrs.  Eddy,  but  it  is  a  fascination  of  re- 
pulsioai  and  of  fear.  As  the  devils  believe  and 
tremble,  so  Mark  Twain  shudders  as  he  avows  his 
faith  in  the  power  and  coming  triumphs  of  the  creed 
of  which  this  strange  octogenarian  is  the  inspired 
prophetess.  He  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  evils 
which  it  will  bring  in  its  train.  His  book  is  written 
apparently  with  the  direct  object  of  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  approach  of  the  worst  spiritual 
tyranny  mankind  has  ever  groaned  under.  After 
describing  the  probable  rapidity  of  its  growth  and 
extension,  Mark  Twain  predicts  that  Christian 
Science  will  become 

In  1940  the  governing  power  in  the  Republic— to  remain  that 
permanently.  And  I  think  it  a  reasonable  guess  that  the 
Trust  (which  is  already  in  our  day  pretty  brusque  in  its 
ways)  will  then  be  the  most  insolent  and  unscrupulous  and 
tyrannical  politico-religious  master  that  has  dominated  a 
people  since  the  palmy  days  of  the  Inquisition. 

THE   CERTAINTY   OF  ITS   TRIUMPH. 

To  most  people  the  possibility  that  Christian 
Science  is  destined  to  attain  such  a  position  of  in- 
fluence seems  mere  lunacv.  But  Mark  Twain  sticks 
to  his  guns.     He  says:  — 

Remember  its  principal  great  offer;  to  rid  the  race  of  pain 
and  disease.      Can  it  do  so?    In  large  measure,  yes. 

He  maintains  that  four-fifths  of  the  maladies  which 
affect  the  human  frame  are  amenable  to  treatment 
by  Christian  Science — can,  in  fact,  be  cured  and 
permanently  banished  by  Christian  Science,  and  he 
naturally  asks,  if  it  can  rid  the  world  of  four-fifths 
of  its  pain  and  disease,  why  should  the  world  refuse 
to  embrace  it  ?     He  asks  :  — 

Is  it  insanity  to  believe  that  Christian  Scientism  is  destined 
to  make  the  most  formidable  show  that  any  new  religion  has 


Mrs.   Mark  Baker. 

Mrs.  Eddy^s  own  mother  died   in  1849;   Mrs.  Baker  was  het 

stepmother. 

made  in  the  world  since  the  birth  and  spread  of  Mohammed- 
anism, and  that  within  a  century  from  now  it  may  stand 
second  to  Rome  only,  on  numbers  and  power  in  Christendom? 

WHAT  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  ACCOMPLISHES. 

But  the  healing  of  physical  pain  and  disease  is 
only  one-half  of  the  Scientists'  claim  to  attention, 
and  on  the  justice  of  this  other  claim  Mark  Twain 
is  even  more  emphatic.     He  says  :  — 

There  is  a  mightier  benefaction  than  the  healing  of  the 
body,  and  that  is  the  healing  of  the  spirit,  which  is  Christian 
Science's  other  claim.  So  far  as  I  know,  so  far  as  I  can  find 
out,  it  makes  it  good.  Personally  I  have  not  known  a  Scien- 
tist who  did  not  sieem  serene,  contented,  unharassed.  I  have 
not  found  an  outsider  whose  observations  of  Scientists  fur- 
/nished  him  a  view  that  differed  from  my  ow.n.  Buoyant 
spirits,  comfort  of  mind,  freedom  from  care  these  happiness 
we  all  nave,  at  intervals;  but  in  the  spaces  between,  dear 
me,  the  black  hours!  They  have  put  a  curse  upon  the  life  of 
every  human  being  I  have  ever  known,  young  or  old.  I  con- 
cede not  a  single  exception.  Time  will  test  the  Science's 
■  claim.  If  time  shall  make  it  good;  if  time  shall  prove  that 
the  Science  can  heal  the  persecuted  spirit  of  man  and  banish 
its  troubles  and  keep  it  serene  and  sunny  and  content— why, 
then  Mrs.  Eddy  will  have  a  monument  that  will  reach  above 
the  clouds.  It  is  the  giant  feature,  it  is  the  sun  that  rides 
in  the  zenith  of  Christian  Science;  the  auxiliary  features  are 
of  minor  consequence. 

Measured  bv  this  standard,   it  is  thirteen  hundred  years 
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sinoe  the  world  has  produced  any  one  who  could  reach  up  to 
Mrs.   Eddy's   waist   belt. 

Figuratively  speaking,  Mrs.  Eddy  is  already  as  tall  aiS  the 
Eififel  Tower.  She  is  adding  surprisingly  to  her  stature 
every  day.  It  is  quite  within  the  probabilities  that  a  cen- 
tury hence  she  will  be  the  most  imposing  figure  that  has 
cast  its  shadow  across  the  globe  since  the  inauguration   of 

our  era.  • 

MRS.  EDDY'S  CHARACTER  AND  STYLE. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  character,  as  it  is  revealed  by  her 
writings,  her  genuine  writings,  and  her  acts  is  far 
from  commanding  Mark  Twain's  admiration  or  re- 
spect. As  a  witness,  he  says — and  the  record  of 
her  varying  testimonies  on  the  subject  of  her  rela- 
tions to-  Dr.  Quimby  appear  to  justify  his  remark — 
she  is  the  most  untrustworthy  that  the  world  has 
heard  since  the  late  lamented  Ananias  quitted  the 
witness  stand.  Her  literary  style,  he  says,  is 
characterised  by : 

Desert  vacancy  as  regards  thought. 

Self-oomplacency. 

Puerility. 

Sentimentality. 

AflPectations  of  scholarly  learning. 
*    Lust  after  eloquent  and  flowery  expression. 

Repetition  of  pet  poetic  picturesquenesses. 

Confused  and  wandering  statement. 

Metaphor  gone  insane. 

Meaningless   words,   used  be.cause   they    are  pretty,   or 
showy,  or  unusual. 

Sorrowful  attempts  at  the  epigrammatic. 

Destitution  of  originality. 

Her  character,  as  revealed  bv  her  acts,  displays 
a  superlative  egotism,  an  overweening  ambition,  and 
an  insatiate  lust  for  power. 

THE    ANGEL   OF  THE   APOCALYPSE. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  claims,  as  set  forth  by  her  disciples, 
which  appear  to  be  endorsed  by  her  acceptance  of 
their  homage,  make  her  out  to  be  a  Divine  being. 
The  Virgin  Mary — Jesus  Christ — Mrs.  Eddy — ap- 
pear to  be  the  positive,  comparative  and  superlative 
terms  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  man  according  to 
this  latest  American  religion. 

"  We  consciously  declare "  (says  Dr.  George 
Tomkins)  "  that  '  Science  and  Health,  with  Kev  to 
the  Scriptures,'  was  foretold,  as  well  as  its  author, 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  in  Revelation  x.  She  is  the 
'  mighty  angel,'  or  God's  highest  thought  to  this  age 
(verse  i),  giving  us  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  '  little  book  open'  (verse  2).  Thus 
we  prove  that  Christian  Science  is  the  second  coin- 
ing of  Christ — Truth — Spirit." 

HOW   CHRISTIAN   SCIENTISTS   REOAED    HER. 

To  outsiders  she  seems  to  be  a  singularly  unlovel), 
blasphemous  old  woman,  but  to  her  followers  (says 
Mark  Twain)  she  appears  to  be — 

Patient,  gentle,  loving,  compassionate,  noble-hearted,  un- 
selfish, widely  cultured,  splendidly  equipped  mentally,  a  pro- 
found thinker,  an  able  writer,  a  divine  personage,  an  in- 
spired messenger  whose  acts  are  dictated  from  the  Throne, 
:and  whose  every  utterance  is  the  Voice  of  God. 

She  has  delivered  to  them  a  religion  which  has  revolution- 
ised their  lives,  banished  the  glooms  that  shadowed  them, 
■.v^Pd  filled  them  and  flooded  them  with  sunshine  and  gladness 


K^Pd  filled 


and  peace;  a  religion  whose  heaven  is  not  put  ofl'  to  another 
time,  with  a  break  and  a  gulf  between,  but  begins  here  and 
now,  and  melts  into  eternity  as  fancies  of  the  waking  day 
melt  into  tlie  dreams  of  sleep. 

They  believe  it  is  a  Christianity  that  is  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; that  it  has  always  been  there;  that  in  the  drift  of  ages 
it  was  lost  through  disuse  and  neglect,  and  that  this  befie- 
factor  has  found  it  and  given  it  back  to  men,  turning  the 
night  of  life  into  day,  its  terrors  into  myths,  its  lamenta- 
tions into  songs  of  emancipation  and  rejoicing. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  they  worship  even  her 
old  rocking-chair  as  Catholics  revere  the  relics  of 
the  saints:  — 

Mrs.  Eddy  has  this  efficient  worship,  which  is  indifferent  to 
opposition,  untroubled  by  fear,  and  goes  to  battle  singing, 
like  Cromwell's  soldiers;  and  while  she  has  it  she  can  oom- 
mand  and  it  will  obey,  and  maintain  her  on  the  throne,  and 
extend  her  empire. 

THE  NEW  PATERNOSTER. 

What  is  the  essence  of  this  monstrous  farrago  of 
incredible  nonsense,  of  shrewd  good  sense,  of  mysti- 
cal insight?  Mrs.  Eddy's  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  curious 
jargon  of  the  Scientist  theology:  — 

■  Our  Father-Mother  God,  all-harmonious,  adorable  One. 
Thy  kingdom  is  within  us.  Thou  are  ever-present.  Enable 
us  to  know,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,  God  is  supreme.  Give 
us  grace  for  to-day;  feed  the  famished  affections.  And  in- 
finite Love  is  reflected  in  love.  And  Love  leadeth  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  delivereth  from  sin,  disease,  and  death.  For 
God  is  now  and  for  ever  all  Life,  Truth,  and  Love." 

Since  Mr.  Voysey  mutilated  the  Lord's  Prayer  by 
turning  the  sublime  petition,  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us, 
into  Forgive  us  our  sins  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven — 
surely  the  supreme  example  of  unspiritual  banality 
of  our  time — there  has  been  nothing  quite  like  this. 

CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    NOT    MIND-HEALING. 

Mark  Twain  wrestles  vigorously  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  following  passages  represent  the  net  re- 
sult of  his  prolonged  cogitations:  — 

The  Christian  Scientist  believes  that  the  spirit  of  God  (life 
and  love)  pervades  the  universe  like  an  atmosphere";  that 
whoso  will  study  Science  and  Health  can  get  from  it  the 
secret  of  how  to  inhale  that  transforming  air;  tEat  to 
breathe  it  is  to  be  made  new;  that  from  the  new  man  all 
sorrow,  all  care,  all  miseries  of  the  mind  vanish  away,  for 
only  peace,  contentment,  and  measureless  joy  can  live  in 
that  divine  fluid;  that  it  purifies  the  body  from  disease, 
which  is  a  vicious  creation  of  the  gross  human  mind,  and 
cannot  continue  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  the  Immortal 
Mind,   the   renewing  Spirit  of   God. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  in  Christian  Science  it  is  not  one 
man's  mind  acting  upon  another  man's  mind  that  heals; 
that  it  is  solely  the  Spirit  of  God  that  heals;  that  the 
healer's  mind  performs  no  office  but  to  convey  that  force  to 
the  patient;  that  it  is  merely  the  wire  which  carries  the 
electric  fluid,  so  to  speak,  and  delivers  the  message.  There- 
fore, if  those  things  be  true,  mental-healing  and  Science- 
healing  are  separate  and  distinct  processes,  and  no  kinship 
•exists  between  them. 

WHAT    IS    THE    DIFFERENCE? 

This  is  going  too  far.  Mind-healing  is  very 
closely  connected  with  Science-healing.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  is  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
mind-healer  does  not  assert  that  the  live  wire  which 
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he  switches  on  for  heaUng  purposes  is  connected 
with  the  central  dynamo  of  the  universe.  The 
Christian  Scientist  does.  But  if  the  latter  is  right, 
the  former  is  working  with  the  same  force,  only  he 
refuses  to  recognise  its  force.  A  child  who  imagines 
that  he  makes  the  electric  light  by  turning  a  button, 
and  the  electrician  who  can  trace  the  current  thus 
switched  on  from  the  dynamos  in  the  distant  power- 
house, are  dealing  with  the  same  force,  and  are  as 
near  akin  as  the  mind-healer  and  the  Christian 
Scientist.  For  what  is  the  healing  efficacy  on  the 
mind  of  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  Who  is  Life 
and  Health  and  Power? 

AN   AMERICAN   WITCH-DOCTOR. 

Mrs.  Eddy,  however,  regards  mind-healers  and 
hypnotists  with  the  profound  aversion  natural  to 
two  of  a  trade  who  never  agree.  Herself  a  great 
mistress  of  magic,  she  brooks  no  rival  near  her 
throne.  If  any  Christian  Scientist  has  anything  to 
do,  even  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  mind,  with 
mind-healing  or  hypnotism,  he  is  cast  out  of  the 
Synagogue.  In  this  article  of  the  Christian  Science 
Church  Mrs.  Eddy  has  a  sceptre  of  despotism  the 
like  of  which  no  Pope  ever  possessed.  She  shares 
it  with  the  witch-doctors  of  Africa,  whose  right 
to  smell  out  witches  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
most  monstrous  engines  of  murderous  tyranny  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world  until  the  days  of  Mrs. 
Eddy.  Listen  to  the  claim  of  this  modern  witch- 
doctor of  the  New  World  : — 

I  possess  a  spiritiial  sense  of  wh  it  the  malicious  mental 
practitioner  is  mentally  arguing  which  cannot  be  deceived; 
I  can  discern  in  the  human  mind  thoughts,  motives,  and 
purposes;  and  neither  mental  arguments  nor  psychic  power 
<^'an   affect  this   spiritual   insight. 


Hence  she  has  but  to  allege  that  a  disciple  is 
secretly  indulging  in  hypnotism,  and  out  he 
goes  :—-'•'  She  is  sole  accuser  and  sole  witness,  and 
her  testimony  is  final  and  carries  uncompromising 
and  irremediable  doom  with  it." 

THE    NEWEST    IDOLATRY    OF    THE    NEW    WORLD. 

Of  the  church  which  Mrs.  Eddy  has  founded,  of 
the    millions    of    followers    whom    she    has    gained 
throughout   the   world,   there   is   no   need   to    speak 
here       It    is    a    church    founded    upon    one    book, 
written  or  mothered  bv   one  woman.      It   is,    Mark 
Twain    -mivs,  the  most  despotically  organised  society 
or  chu  ch  in  the  whole  world.     No  Reader— or    as 
we  she  aid  say,  minister— can  be  appointed  without 
Mrs.    Eddv's   approval.      Any   Reader  may  be   dis- 
missed bv^Mrs.  Eddv  at  any  time.     As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  no  Reader  is  allowed  to  make  any  com- 
mentarv    of    any    sort   upon    the    i^^P^^f .  %^,^°°^  " 
which  is  proclaimed  the  sole  Pastor  of  the  Church 
of   Christ  Scientist.      The   much-derided   Bibliolatry 
of  the  Protestants  is  as  nothing  to  this  worship  ot 
the    Book   which   has   been   established   by    an   un- 
changeable decree  as  the  new  idolatry  of  the  newes 
church  of  the  New  World.     And  what  an  idol  it  is ! 
Few  deities  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  can  vie  w i  h 
it  in  shapelessness,  in  uncouth    grotesque  unloveh 
ness       But  it   is   a   wonder-working   idol.      It   coins 
do  ars    and  it  earns  its  meat  by   healing  the  sick 
and   banishing   worrv   from   the    -inds   of  ^s   wor- 
shippers.    Verily,  we  feel  disposed  ^.^,  ^,7  ^ Ji^X  ' 
no    Pastor   but   "Science    and    Health,      and    Mrs. 
Eddv  is  its  Prophet. 


KlaMeraaatsek.l  ^^^    ^^^.^^^^    ^^    ^^^    p^^^^^^ 

THE  Kaisek  and  President  Roosevelt  (together) :'' If  we  fi^rht  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  we'll  soon  settle  the  impudent  brats. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE    COUNTHY    PRESS— ORGANISATION    IS 
STREN(;TH. 

''Sincere"  writes: — "In  all  things  necessarily  uni- 
form, co-operation ;  in  original  matter,  individual 
choice;  in  all  things  charity."  Why  should  the 
country  Press  not  practice  all  these  things?  The 
maxim  is  profitable  unto  all  things — in  economical, 
aye,  and  in  much  higher  spheres  !  As  regards  country 
journalism  do  not  Ruskin's  words  ring  true,  "Com- 
petition besides  being  the  life,  is  the  death  of 
trade"?  There  is  too  much  capital  now  wasted.  In 
this  way:  Any  two  local  contemporaries,  instead  of 
setting  up  separately  what  must  of  necessity  be  prac- 
tically uniform  reading  matter  should  co-operate  in 
the  setting  up  of  this  part  of  the  newspapers  (town 
and  district  news,  and  original  matter  to  be  set  up 
separat*?ly),  and  make  a  stereotype  for  each  journal. 
By  this  means  each  paper  could  increase  its 
circulation  and  the  influence  of  its  original  matter, 
and  tri-weeklies  could  be  transformed  into  dailies. 
At  present  metropolitan  newspapers  "  swamp  "  coun- 
try towns,  just  because  the  country  is  divided  against 
itself,  hince  the  advent  of  the  linotypes  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  country  Press  to  co-operate  have 
largely  be^en  increased  as,  I  understand,  each  line  of 
Type  can  be  duplicated  in  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
fn  many  towns  the  newspapers  could  become  all  that 
would  lie  desiied  by  the  local  residents  through  this 
co-operation.  The  metropolitan  newspapers  could 
produce  a  larger  paper,  but  after  all  most  of  the 
largeness  would  consist  of  advertisements  and  stuff 
that  is  only  news  to  local  metropolitan  people.  Then, 
again,  while  there  is  only  one  set  of  cables  cross  the  seas  to 
Australia  why  should  they  be  despatched  in  two  sets 
to  each  town  AAhen  they  arrive  in  Australia?  Why 
should  even  Australian  news  outside  one's  own  town 
require  two  messages  for  its  transmission  to  the 
town  ?  Newspaper  proprietors  or  editors  in  country 
towns  cannot  compete  with  one  another  in  regard  to 
news  outside  that  town  or  district. 

Now,  we  want  more  originality  in  our  country 
papers  ;  we  do  not  want  that  originality  crushed  out 
"  owing  to  the  pressuie  on  our  space,"  caused  by  an 
influx  of  routine  matter  ;  the  brain  needs  some  space 
to  communicate  itself  to  other  brains ;  and  by  the 
means  I  have  suggested,  ])y  co-operation  in  all  things 
possible,  we  can  secure  that  improvement.  As  we 
do  not  want  a  streotyoed  community,  we  do  not  want 
half-a-dozen  metropolitan  papers  to  dominate  the 
whole  of  Australia.  Eminent  men  have  testified  to 
the  superiority  of  the  countrj'^  newspaper  in  its  effect 
upon    local    readers. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  economics  in- 
volved in  this  question.  Australia  is  rearing  numer- 
ous journalists  who  must  in  future  advance  or  retard 
its  welfare.  There  is  no  greater  social  service  pos- 
sible than  could  be  rendered  by  the  country  jour- 
nalist, so  that  in  helping  to  raise  that  social  service 
the  readers  themselves  will  raise  their  own  welfare. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  at  present  the  journalist  who,  in 
being  true  to  his  callinir,  must  utilise  every  moment 
of  his  leisure  in  greater  preparation  for  his  life's 
work,  is  allowed  but  a  fraction  of  the  leisure  of  the 
artisan.  "  You  are  never  free,"  is  the  editor's 
favourite  maxim  to  his  subordinates.  The  life  par- 
takes too  much  of  froth  and  bustle  for  healthy 
growth  ;  the  reporter  cum-proof-reader-cum-everything 
1 — the    "  maid  "    of   all    work — thinks   himself   com- 


paratively lucky  if  he  gets  off  one  night  in  the  week 
or  receives  the  "  jjrivileges  "  of  domestic  service!  If 
such  breadth  of  work  is  insisted  upon,  one  must  ex- 
pect nothing  but  shallowness,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
that,  it  is  worse  than  having  nothing  at  all.  To  rear 
a  nobler  State  we  must  rear  a  nobler  Press,  and  the 
Press  cannot  be  elevated  if  the  members  of  it  are 
mads  mere  literary  hacks — hewers  of  wood  and  car- 
riers of  frivolous  or  distorted  news.  Some  have 
spoken  of  the  enormous  pre-natal  influence  of 
mothers:  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  the  news- 
paper man  is  seen  when  one  realises  that  through  his 
brain  comes  filtered  lessons  from  a  thousand  in- 
fluences. There  may  be  some  who  are  constituted  to 
"  live  "  by  the  day's  happenings,  but  they  only  skim 
the  surface  of  things.  There  is  this  danger  that  the 
Press  will  attract  to  itself  those  who  glory  in  nothing 
more  than  free  banquets,  free  races,  free  theatres ! 
Where  the  carcase  is  there  sh-all  the  eagles  be  gather- 
ed together !  And  these  are  thy  gods !  But  some- 
thing more  is  required.  The  reporter  should  have 
even  a  great  deal  more  chance  than  ordinary  citizens 
to  embrace  ennobling  opportunities  of  development, 
that  can  be  afforded  in  every  town.  I  would  say 
somewhat  after  Ruskin :  Create  your  standard  of 
qualifications  by  a  set  standard  of  time  and  wage ; 
select  your  journalist  who  will  improve  his  spare  time 
in  developing  his  powers  in  the  manner  that  any  in- 
dependent public-spirited  citizen  would  do — and  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  your  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
will  return  not  after  many  days. 

By  unifying  outside  news,  we  can  clear  the  decks 
for  competition  for  best  town  and  district  news  !  Put 
a  premium  on  originality.  Elevate  your  paper's 
literary  tone !  The  greater  our  beneficent  influence 
the  greater  the  welfare  of  our  country  ;  the  greater  the 
district's  trade-fortifications,  the  greater  the  Com- 
monwealth !  Let  us  foster  confidence  in  our  district's 
resources !  What  we  reqiiire  is  more  brains  in  pro- 
portion to  bulk,  and  we  can  secure  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  brains  and  bulk  by  a  free  federation  of  our 
resources.     The  key  to  all  is  Co-operation  ! 


TRIBUNALS   OF  INHERENT  RIGHTS. 


Ag- 


A  Suggestion  for  a  Simple  Settlement  of  Disputes. 


By  L.  Lewis. 

1.  Any  person  having  any  cause  of  action  or 
question  of  importance  involved  as  regards  any  other 
person  may  proceed  as  herein  provided  by  interview- 
ing some  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  who 
shall  take  particulars  of  his  case  and  forward  a  letter 
to  the  party  or  parties  concerned  notifjnng  concisely 
the  nature  of  the  claim. 

2.  If  such  party  elects  to  have  the  matter  ad- 
judicated under  these  provisions,  he  shall  interview 
some  other  member,  who  shall  take  particulars  of  his 
case. 

3.  The  two  members  shall  then  meet  and  ascer- 
tain the  exact  issues  involved,  and  if  they  are  able 
to  recommend  an  adjustment  shall  notify  the  parties 
accordingly. 

4.  If  such  recommendation  does  not  lead  to  an 
agreement    between   the    parties,    then   the   two   mem- 
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bers  shall  meet  and  appoint  a  third  member,  and 
the  three  shall  then  proceed  to  hear,  consider,  and 
decide  the  matter,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  have 
power  to  summon  Avitnesses,  cause  interrogatories  to 
be  exhibited,  and  discovery  and  inspection  of  pro- 
perty to  be  Tna<]e. 

5.  The  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  shall 
be  final,  unless  there  is  some  continuing  right,  duty, 
or  liability  involved,  in  which  case  there  may  be  an 
appeal  to  the  Committee  of  Appeal,  who  shall  con- 
sider  and   decide   the   matter. 

6.  The  decision  of  tlie  Committee  of  Appeal  shall 
be  final  unless  the  decision  adversely  affects  the  op- 
portunity of  any  person  in  the  way  of  earning  his 
livelihood,  in  which  case  the  party  affected  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Appeal  Council,  who  shall  decide  the 
matter  at  issue,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  con- 
clusive as  between  the  parties. 

7.  The  Appeal  Council,  Committee  of  Appeal,  Or 
Judicial  CommiiTtee  shall  have  power  to  make  any 
order  for  the  preservation  of  the  property  or  rights 
concerned  pending  the  trial  of  any  cause  or  the 
Clearing  of  an  appeal  as  shall  be  requisite  and  just. 

8.  (a)  The  Committee  of  Appeal  shall  be  consti- 
tuted by  three  members,  and  tlie  Appeal  Council  by 
€even  members.  (b)  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  prescribe  practical  tests  for  the  admission 
of  those  who  are  to  be  members  of  these  Tribunals, 
and  shall  assign  those  Avho  satisfactorily  answer  such 
test  to  such  Tribunal,  as  they  are  considered  eligible 
to  be  membei's  of  according  to  the  standard  attained. 

9.  All  matters  shall  be  decided  according  to — (a) 
Natural  Justice,   (b)  Equity,  and  (c)  Good  cojiscience. 

10.  The  parties  to  any  cause  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Appeal  or  Appeal  Council  in  addition  to 
appearing  themselves  may  be  represented,  and  the 
fneml)ers  of  the  Judicial  Committee  who  took  part  in 
the  matter  may  attend  and  piesent  their  views  of 
the  case. 

11.  Any  decision  of  the  Appeal  Council,  Com- 
mittee of  Appeal,  or  Judicial  Committee,  that  affects 
any  real  estate  may  be  registered  in  the  Office  of  Titles 
or  the  Office  of  the  Registrar-General  as  the  case 
■may  be.     This  provision  includes  interlocutory  orders. 

These  main  provisions  of  this  proposed  system  show 
the  lines  upon  which  we  might  work  to  establish  a 
way  of  adjusting  the  vai-ious  relations  between  mem- 
bers of  society  upon  the  foundation  of  first  prin- 
ciples. Sucli  a  method  should  give  a  renewed  and 
larger  life  to  these  matters.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  establish  Tribunals  after  this  nature,  and  to  com- 
pare their  working  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  para- 
graph nine,  with  the  working  of  the  Law  Courts. 
"There  are  some  lawyers  who  will  heartily  help  in  per- 
-fecting  this  system.  They  and  all  others  interested 
are  invited  to  take  part  in  bringing  constructive 
criticism  to  bear  upon  this  subject. 


GODS   PRESENCE   AND   SIGHT. 

Contra  Mundum  contributes  :  — 

Children  unborn,  God  saw  their  infant  play, 
The   joys,   the   sorrows   of  their   ev'ry   day; 
Their   youthful    longings,    and   their   manhood   sna  ■• 
Conquests,  defeats,  their  hopes,  and  their  despaiis. 

He  saw  the  breath  leaving  the  earthly  crust, 
Long,  long  ago,  when  Adam  was  but  dust; 
Nations  to  come  He  saw  them  pass  away. 
And  yet  they're  present  with  Him  ev'ry  day. 

The  past  can't  vanish,   nor  the   future  pause, 
Hist'ry  can't  hide  from  the  Eternal  Cause, 
He  reads  the  proof  before  the  type  is  set. 
Marries  a  couple,  long  before  they've  met. 

Mankintl  with  Him  are  buried  when  they're  born. 
And  lives  when  coming  are  with  Him  as  gone  ; 
Past,  present,  future,  though  we  can't  tell  how, 
Jehovah  blends  in  one  eternal  now. 


PROPOSED  NEW  PROVISION  IN  CROWN 
GRANTS. 

L.  Lewis  writes: — I  would  ask  every  one  of  your 
readers  to  honestly  answer  these  questions  : 

1.  If   it    is   requisite  to   resume   land   for  National 

purposes,  is  not  the  owner  only  entitled  to 
rcct^ive   the  following? 

(a)  What  he  paid  to  the  Crown. 

(b)  The  value  of  work  done  in  improving 

the  land, 

(c)  And  possibly  in  some  cases  under 
certain  conditions  compensation  for 
severance. 

2.  Is   not   the  enhanced  value   which   is  caused  by 

the  progress  and  activity  of  the  whole  com- 
niunitv  something  that  the  owner  has^  not 
earned,   and  to  which  he  is  not  entitled? 

3.  Is   it   not   unwise   and   burdensome  to  the  com- 

munitv   that   they    should    have    to    pay   upon 
resumption    for    a       value     which    they    have 
themselves  created  ? 
It  is  to  be  frankly  recognis(>d  tliat   not  only  is  this 
enhanced   value   first   created    by   the   community,    but 
it   is   constantlv   maintained   by   the   industry    and   ex- 
penditure of  the   whole  community. 

I  frankly  admit  that  there  is  no  just  and  right 
reason  wliy  sucli  a  provision  should  only  apply  to 
future   giaiitees   from  the  Crown. 

For  exanii)le.  can  anyone  at  all  justify  the  en- 
hanced value  caused  by  the  railways  being  paid  to 
owners  for  land  required  for  Closer  Settlement  pur- 
poses, Avhen  all  the  time  the  people  are  paying  a 
heavv  annual  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction, 
thus^paving  for  the  upkeep  of  this  land  value? 

If  this  enhanced  value  were  not  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  land,  it  would  be  paid  to  the  people  who 
created  it.  and  this  Avould  mean  greatly  reduced- 
railwav  (rciglits  and  other  benefits  to  new  s^etUevSA 
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The   International   Pilgrimage   of    Peace* 

PROSPECTS    AND    ARRANGEMENTS   FOR    THE    GREAT    DEMONSTRATION. 


The  response  received  last  month  to  the  appeal 
which  I  published  recently  for  an  international 
pilgrimage  of  international  persomages  has  met 
with  gratifying  response.  It  is  now  evident  that, 
providing  the  Americans  decide  at  the  great  Peace 
Convention  at  New  York  to  attempt  this  gceat  new 
thing  in  the  way  of  international  appeal,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  adequate  response  in  Britain  and  in 
other  European  countries.  As  Baroness  von  Suttner 
writes :  "  The  plan  is  simple  and  splendid.  Its 
chances  of  realisation  lie  in  America,  where  the 
pilgrimage  is  to  start  from,  and  where  the  men  and 
the  women  'have  the  noble  daring  that  is  wanted.  I 
am  quite  willing  and  ready  to  join."  And  so,  in 
effect,  write  many  others. 

WOMEN    AND    THE    CONFEEENCB. 

Lady  Aberdeen,  who  is  unfortunately  unable  from 
illness  to  take  part  in  the  Pilgrimage,  has  done 
nobly  in  arranging  for  an  independent  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  International  Council  of  Women. 
Writing  to  me  from  Dublin  Castle,  March  15th,  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  says  : — 

Personally  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  take  part 
in  this  or  any  other  movement  which  might  help  forward  the 
Peace  movement. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this  year  it  will  be  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  go. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  been  laid  aside  by  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  from  which  I  am  only  just  now 
recovering— indeed,  I  am  not  yet  allowed  up  out  of  bed,  and 
am  told  I  have  got  to  be  very  careful  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  have,  however,  asked  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  our  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  International  Council  of  Women,  to 
send  out  a  letter  to  all  the  Councils  asking  them,  if  possible, 
to  arrange  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Hague  at  the  time  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Conference,  so  that  they,  in  the  name  of 
the  International  Council  of  "Women,  which  may  now  truly 
be  held  to  speak  for  the  women  workers  of  the  world,  may 
ask  for  an  audience. 

That  is  all  to  the  good,  and  if  the  Pilgrimage 
should  come  off  after  all,  these  ladies  will  form  an 
invaluable  auxiliary,  whether  or  not  it  was  decided 
to  join  forces. 

If  the  requisite  dozen  of  representative  Americans 
can  be  found  able  and  willing  to  head  the  Pilgrim- 
age, intimation  of  the  fact  will  at  once  be  cabled  by 
me  to  the  various  secretaries  in  the  different  coun- 
tries, and  they  will  immediately  set  about  getting 
t'heir  respective  groups  into  readinetss  to  start.  Even 
if  the  whole  project  should  from  any  cause  fall 
through,  it  may  be  as  well  to  set  out  in  brief  the 
main  outline  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
through  the  first  world-wide  international  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  internationalism. 


A  PILGRIMAGE    OF    NOTABLES. 

The  object  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  is  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Governments,  and  all 
their  representatives,  and  upon  the  somewhat  apa- 
thetic and  ill-enlightened  public,  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  the  world  at  this  time  many  men  and  women 
who  have  attained  such  a  leading  position  among 
their  fellows  as  to  be  recognised  everywhere  as  per- 
sons of  international  standing  who  are  so  much  Jn 
earnest  about  progress  towards  international  peace 
as  to  give  up  a  Whole  month  of  their  busy  lives  in 
order  to  promote  the  success  of  the  cause  they  have 
at  heart.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  show  that  there 
are  some  such  in  some  nations.  The  effect  of  the 
demonstration  would  largely  depend  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  it  affo-rded  that  every  nation  contained 
among  its  leading  spirits  men  and  women  willing  to 
face  inconvenience  and  ridicule  and  the  chance  of 
failure  in  order  to  advance  a  little  further  in  the 
direction  of  settled  peace.  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
is  a  risk  to  which  they  are  invited.  The  Pilgrimage 
might  be  a  brilliant  and  world-resounding  success. 
It  might  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a  failure,  exposing 
all  its  members  to  the  scoffing  comments  of  a  world 
whose  sense  of  humour  is  regarded  as  a  justification 
for  abandoning  every  heroic  effort  that  might  set 
a-going  the  mockery  of  fools.  But  the  readiness  of 
notable  men  and  women  in  every  country  to  face 
that  music  which  the  wise  man  compared  to  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot  supplies  equally  the 
argument  which  is  needed  to  impress  the  ordinary 
man.  He  knows  only  too  well  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  a  snigger- 
ing sneer,  not  even  to  save  his  own  soul.  How  much 
more  would  he  flinch  from  it  if  he  had  anything  of  a 
reputation  to  imperil !  The  demonstrated  readiness 
to  risk  this  is  the  most  universally  recognised  asset 
of  the  capital  of  the  Pilgrimage. 

THE   PETITION  OP  THE  PILGRIMS. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  the  pilgrims  together — 
nine  men  and  three  women,  if  possible,  in  every 
nation  of  the  first  rank  among  the  Powers ;  three 
men  and  one  woman  from  the  smaller  nations. 
Scandinavia,  for  instance,  would  send  twelve — four 
each  for  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.  Spain 
and  Portugal  might  send  twelve  for  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula— eight  from  Spain  and  four  from  Portugal. 
Six  would  be  exj>ected  from  Austria  and  six  from 
Hungary.  The  number  of  persons  of  international 
repute  in  fhe  Balkan  States  is  limited,  but  one  or 
two  might  be  found  to  complete  the  company.  In 
each    country,    beginning    with    the    United    States, 
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wh^n  the  pilgrim  company  is  got  together  by  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  aided  by  the  discretion  of 
the  secretary,  it  would  organise  itself  simply  under 
its  elected  head,  agree  to  conform  to  the  general 
regulations,  adopt  the  common  programme  which 
they  wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ments, the  peoples,  and  the  Hague  Conference — 

(i)  An  arrest  of  the  increase  of  armaments. 

(2)  The  Governments  to  undertake  the  work  of 
Peace  Societies,  and  appropriate  one  pound  for 
every  ^£1000  spent  for  war  to  peace  propaganda 
and  international  hospitality. 

{^)  Refusal  to  call  in  seconds^  or  special  media- 
tors, who  shall  have  thirty  days  in  which  to  make 
peace  before  making  war,  to  be  punished  by  refus- 
ing war  loans  and  by  making  their  imports  contra- 
band of  war. 

(4)  Arbitration  to  be  made  obligatory  on  all  ques- 
tions of  secondary  importance  which  do  not  affect 
honour  or  vital  interests. 

A    COMMON  OBJECT. 

Each  group  of  pilgrims  could,  of  course,  vary 
this  programme  by  a  process  of  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion as  they  thought  fit,  but  there  ought  to  be  sub- 
stantial unity  in  the  whole  international  company  in 
favour  of  the  above  four  principles.  To  arrest  the 
growth  of  armaments,  to  banish  that  nightmare  of 
the  world,  the  dread  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war, 
to  make  universal  the  almost  automatic  practice  of 
international  arbitration,  and  to  recognise  the  duty 
of  Governments  to  undertake  the  active  education 
of  their  subjects  in  the  principles  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration and  international  fraternity  as  they  .  now 
recognise  their  responsibility  to  educate  them  in  the 
principles  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  These 
are  the  objects  of  the  Pilgrimage,  and  no  one  out  of 
harmony  with  their  general  trend  would  care  to  be  a 
pilgrim. 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  PILGRIMAGE. 

The  pilgrim  company  being  organised  and  its 
programme  duly  approved,  the  first  task  would  be  to 
wait  in  deputation  upo'n  its  own  Government  to 
solicit  its  support  and  backing  at  the  Conference  for 
the  proposals  which  it  has  inscribed  upon  its 
banner.  President  Roosevelt,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  peace  has  received  international  recognition 
from  the  Nobel  Committee,  is  an  admirable  Head 
of  the  Executive  to  whom  to  make  the  first  appeal. 
From  'him  and  from  Secretary  Root  we  might  fairly 
expect  the  most  cordial  of  benedictions  and  the 
most  strenuous  backing.  This  of  course.  Because 
if  the  Pilgrimage  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old 
to  pray  for  peace  and  arbitration  could  not  com- 
mand the  blessing  and  sympathetic  send-off  of  the 
most  conspicuous  American  in  the  whole  world,  it 
would  not  start  at  all.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
President  gave  it  his  God-speed,  the  pilgrims  would 
•"•ext  wait  upon  the  ambassador  of  the  cO'Untry  which 
they  were  about  to  visit,  pay  him  their  respects,  ex- 


plain their  mission,  and  request  his  good  offices  to 
secure  them  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  reception 
from  his  own  Government.  In  this  case  Mr.  Bryce 
can  be  confidently  relied  upon  to  do  everything  to 
facilitate  their  mission.  There  would  then  remain 
the  national  send-off  from  New  York.  The  depar- 
ture of  so  distinguished  a  company  of  Americans 
charged  with  so  disinterested  a  mission  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  could  not  fail  to  make  the  de- 
monstration at  their  sailing  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  transatlantic  history.  They  would  be  but  a  dozen, 
but  the  leave-taking  would  afford  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  their  mission  had 
the  endorsement  of  all  that  was  noblest  and  best, 
strongest  and  wisest  in  every  department  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

THE  RECEPTION  IN  LONDON. 

The  moment  the  Americans  decided  to  move,  the 
secretaries  of  the  other  countries  would  at  once  put 
themselves  in  motion.  I  am  glad  to  have  secured 
for  the  post  of  English  Secretary  the  services  of 
Captain  Shawe  Taylor,  whose  skill  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  parties  interested  in  the  Irish  land 
question  marked  him  out  as  of  all  men  the  most 
expert  in  such  a  delicate  work.  The  selection  of  the 
English  group  once  completed,  they  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  Reception  Committee  for  welcoming 
their  brother  pilgrims  from  across  the  Atlantic.  At 
the  same  time  the  selection  of  the  groups  of  Scan- 
dinavian pilgrims  would  be  set  going  in  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Denmark.  The  Scandinavian  pil- 
grims would  wait  upon  their  own  Sovereigns  and 
Governments,  secure  all  available  evidence  of  popu- 
lar support  and  approval,  and  make  their  way.  to 
London  to  arrive  in  time  to  join  in  the  welcome  of 
the  American  pilgrims.  The  first  demonstration  of 
British  welcome  would  be  at  Southampton  or  at 
Liverpool,  when  the  municipal  authorities  would  be 
proud  to  do  t'he  visitors  honour.  On  arriving  in 
London  the  first  duty  of  the  pilgrims  would  be  to 
wait,  each  group  upon  its  own  ambassador,  in  order 
to  report  its  arrival,  explain  its  objects,  enlist  his 
support,  and  arrange  for  the  presentation  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  King.  For  this,  of  course,  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  in  advance.  At  the 
reception  at  Buckingham  Palace  all  the  pilgrims — 
British,  American,  and  Scandinavian — ^would  be  pre- 
sent. Afterwards  they  would  also  wait  collectively 
upon  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  from 
whom  they  could  rely  upon  a  reception  as  cordial 
as  that  accorded  them  by  t^e  President  in  America. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  great  popular  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Albert  Hall,  which  would  be  in  the  truest 
sense  an  expression  of  the  national  aspiration,  irre- 
spective of  sect,  party,  or  nationality.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  true  to  his  traditional  hospitality,  would 
probably  entertain  the  pilgrims  to  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House.  A  reception  at  Sutherland  House 
would  seem  to  be  in  order.  There  would  be  no  end 
of    private    hospitalities.      The    inter-Parliamentary 
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group  could  hardly  refrain  from  giving  expression 
to  their  sentiments.  British  trades  unionists  would 
organise  a  welcome  for  the  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can labour.  Scientists  and  men  of  letters  would  be 
sought  after  by  their  own  kind.  When  at  last  the 
pilgrims  were  ready  to  start,  they  would  wait  upon 
the  French  Ambassador,  bespeaking  his  sympathy 
and  g'>od  offices  to  secure  their  reception  by  the 
President  and  the  Ministers  of  the  French  Republic. 

THE   NEXT    STEP— PAEIS. 

Their  departure  from  Victoria  Would  be  the 
signal  for  a  great  popular  demonstration  on  their 
arrival  at  Dover,  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
would  be  glad  to  bid  them  God-speed.  At  Calais, 
and  again  at  Amiens,  the  only  stopping-place,  the 
pilgrims  of  peace  would  receive  a  fraternal  welcome. 
At  the  Gare  du  Nord  the  French  group  would  be 
waiting  to  receive  them  and  convey  them  to  their 
quarters.  Next  morning  the  British  group  would 
wait  upon  Sir  F.  Bertie  at  the  British  Embassy  to 
impress  upon  him  that  there  were  some  people  who 
actually  cared  for  the  Conference,  who  believed  in 
it,  and  were  even  ready  to  inflict  upon  ambassadors 
the  nuisance  of  receiving  deputations  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  the  sluggish  diplomatic  mind  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  Americans  would  find  a 
more  sympathetic  host  in  Mr.  Henry  White.  The 
Swedes,  the  Danes  and  the  Norwegians  would  each 
repair  to  their  own  Minister.  Then  the  same 
routine  would  be  gone  through.  The  combined 
French-British-American-Scandinavian  group  would 
be  received  by  M.  de  Fallieres  and  by  his  Minis- 
ters. Then  there  would  be  the  popular  fraternisa- 
tion with  the  French  masses,  the  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  receptions  and  conversaziones,  etc., 
arranged  by  the  Reception  Committee,  of  w^hich  the 
French  pilgrims  w^ould  be  the  central  nucleus.  Then 
after  a  visit  to  the  Italian  ambassador  announcing 
their  departure  for  Rome,  the  pilgrims  would  start 
southwards. 

FEOM  CAPITAL  TO  CAPITAL. 

By  this  time  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  the 
sleepiest-headed,  cynical  old  diplomatist,  would  be 
aware  that  "  people  really  seem  to  be  interested  in 
the  Conference  after  all."  And  the  Governments 
would  begin  to  be  aware  that  something  would  have 
to  be  done.  Their  communications  to  their  diplo- 
matic representatives  abroad  would  show  a  quick- 
ened sense  of  the  importance  to  the  peace  move- 
ment, and  their  direct  instructions  to  their  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  Hague  would  have  a  much 
sharper  edge.  There  would  be  less  of  make-beHeve 
and  more  of  reality  all  round. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
pilgrims  from  Rome  to  Venice,  from  Venice  to 
Vienna,  from  Vienna  to  Buda  Pesth,  from  Buda 
Pesth  to  Moscow,  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  to  Brus- 
fSels,  and  thence  to  the  Hague,  where  the  Petition  of 


the  Pilgrimage  would  be  formally  presented  to  the- 
President  of  the  Conference  by  the  deputation, 
which  wo'uld  in  many  respects  be  a  far  more  re- 
markable international  assemblage  than  the  Confer- 
ence itself. 

AN  INTEENATIONAL  DECLARATION  OF  SUPPORT. 

In  every  country,  the  moment  the  Pilgrimage  is 
decided  upon,  the  local  secretaries  will  set  about 
securing  the  signatures  of  all  the  influential  and 
representative  persons  in  their  respective  countries 
to  a  general  declaration  of  adhesion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Petition  of  the  Pilgrims. 

A  circular  might,  for  instance,  be  sent  out  in 
somewhat  the  following  terms:  — 

"  In  the  month  of  May  an  international  pilgrim- 
age, composed  of  leading  international  persons,  will 
travel  round  Europe  en  route,  to  present  to  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague  the  prayer  of  the  peoples  that 
the  Conference  will  arrest  further  increase  of  arma- 
ments, strengthen  the  security  against  sudden  out- 
breaks of  war,  extend  the  practice  of  international 
arbitration,  and  recommend  the  Governments  to 
make  an  annual  appropriation  for  promoting  peace 
by  propaganda  and  international  hospitality. 

"  Feeling  sure  that  you  heartily  sympathise  with 
this  effort  to  bring  the  combined  pressure  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  bear 
upon  the  Conference  at  the  Hague,  I  return  you  the 
enclosed  signed  authorisation  to  append  my  name 
to  the  memorial  which  the  pilgrims  are  to  present 
to  the  Hague  Conference. 

"  Among  those  who  are  taking  personal  part  in 
the  Pilgrimage  are  (here  follow  the  names).  And 
the  appeal  which  we  are  making  to  you  is  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  leaders  of  both  the  political 
parties  in  the  State." 

The  circular  could  be  sent  in  Great  Britain  to  all 
peers  of  the  realm,  all  members  of  Parliament,  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council,  newspaper  editors,  Lord- 
Lieutenants,  chairmen  of  County  Councils,  Mayors^ 
chairmen  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  members  ot  the 
Royal  Society,  university  professors,  ministers  of  re- 
Hgion,  'headmasters  of  schools,  trades  union  leaders, 
and  any  other  persons  of  influence. 

In  the  United  States  it  would  go  to  all  Governors 
of  States  and  College  Presidents.  In  France  to  all 
members  of  the  various  academies,  and  so  forth. 

THE    DETE.KMINING    FACTOR. 

By  this  means  the  subject  could  be  brought 
directly  home  to  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  Their 
response  would  render  it  impossible  for  anyone  to 
pretend  that  the  pilgrims  had  not  the  nations  behind 
them.  The  expense  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  intel- 
ligent classes  would  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  clerical 
work  and  of  postage.  Without  the  Pilgrimage  it 
would  be  difficult  to  elicit  a  widespread  response. 
But  with  the  Pilgrimage  as  an  outward  visible  sign,, 
to  be  seen  and  heard  and  read  of  by  all  men,  the 
case  would  be  ^lifferent,  W.  T.  Stead. 
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ESPERANTO, 


During  the  past  month,  the  *'  Esperanta  Klubo, 
Melboiirna,"  has  met  each  Friday  evening  as  usual 
at  the  Cafe  Australasian.  The  average  attendance 
of  members  has  been  thirty.  At  each  meeting  new 
anembers  were  elected,   and  others  nominated. 

Several  lecturettes  have  also  been  given  on  subjects 
of  general  interest  to  members  of  the  Club. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  third 
Oongress  which  is  to  meet  at  Cambridge,  in  August. 
The  tickets,  which  cost  10s.  each,  will  admit  to  all 
official  meetings,  and  will  permit  the  holder  to  take 
part  in  many  of  the  excursions  with  little  added 
cost,  and  also  obtain  a  great  reduction  on  railway 
tickets  to  Cambridge.  There  is  to  be  a  book  pub- 
lished, which  will  contain  a  definite  programme  of 
the  different  fetes  and  excursions,  history  and  guide- 
book of  Cambridge,  and  information  re  railways, 
English  customs,  money  values,  etc. 

Jn  May  of  last  year,  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce held  an  examination  for  senior  commercial  cer- 
tificates ;    about   100  candidates  presented  themselves 

The  following  Esperanto  specimen  is  part  of  this 
examination  :  —  * 

I.    Translate    into   Endish: — 

(a)  Kiel  oni  scias,  Kalifornio  apartenas  aMa  lokoj 
tre  richaj  kiel  per  mineraloj,  tiel  a-nkau  per  pro- 
duktajhoj  de  la  regno  kreskajha.  La  kreskajhoj  tie 
ofte  distingas  sin  per  tiaj  grandegaj  mezuroj,  ke  ni, 
europanoj,  tute  ne  povus  ghin  kredi.  Tuj  che  la  eniro 
en  la  montojn,  en  la  loko  Kalaveraso,  sur  la  alteco 
de  1400  merroj  super  la  nivelo  de  la  maro,  trovighas 
angulo  de  arbaro,  en  kiu  kolektighas  tuta  familio 
da  gi^andeguloj  el  la  speco  de  la  tiel  nomataj 
*' mamontaj  aroj."  Grizaj,  maljunaj,  ornamitaj  per 
nudaj  branohoj  nur  sur  la  pintoj,  ili  staras  jam  ne 
la  unuan  milijaron  kaj  estas  chirkaukreskitaj  de  densa 
rausko.  Flamaj  floroj  nestigas  en  la  fendoj  de  ihaj 
radikoj  kaj  sur  la  sulkita  shelo.  La  fresa  muska 
suprajho  de  la  tero  estas  tre  mola  sub  ill.  Iliaj 
foMetoj  estas  tre  malgrandaj,  kaj  ilia  korpo— la  ligno 
—estas  malmola,  de  rugheta  koloro,  sed  tre  rapide 
nigrighas  de  la  tempo.  La  plej  granda  el  la  Kala- 
verasa  familio  de  tiuj  chi  arboj,  sub  la  nomo  '' Mal- 
juna  arbo,"  jam  pli  ne  ekzistas.  Antau  40  au  60 
jaroj  la  ouropaj  enmigrintoj— kolonianoj  ekvolis 
faligi  tiun  chi  arbon. 

(h)  Krom  la  transira  komunikigho,  km  iras  tra 
Berlin  o,  se  la  afero  ne  tush  as  Hoi  an  don  au  Svedo- 
Norvegujon,  devas  ja  antaue  jam  esti  pakitaj  la 
kursoj,  kiuj  iras  el  Bremeno.  Chef  a  diskrucighejo  per 
la  norda,  orienta  kaj  suda  Germanujo  estas  Hanno- 
vero.  La  transoceana  poshto  venas  el  Bremeno  Han- 
noveron,  kaj  tie  chi  en  la  dauro  de  kelkaj  mmutoj, 
dum  la  krucigho  de  la  vagonaroj,  la  grandegaj  sako] 
kun  la  amerikaj  poshtajhoj  devas  esti  disdividitaj  en 
fti  poshtajn  vagonojn  de  la  fervojoj,  por  ke  tuj  poste, 
en  la  tem.po  de  la  plua  veturado,  oni  povu  specigi 
ilin  lau  la  diversaj  stacioj.  La  specigantaj  oficisto] 
devas  sjcii  preskau  pri  ohiu  loko  en  Germanujo,  kie 
gbi  sin  trovas  kaj  al  kiu  poshta  kurso  gi  apartenas. 
S^ko  post  sako  el  la  amerikaj  postajhoj  estas  mal- 
formata,  la  enhavo  estas  sutata  en  korbojn  ka]  nun 
dividata  en  la  diversajn  fakojn. 


In  the  next  issue  of  the  "  Review  "  we  shall  publisii 
a  short  story  written  in  Esperanto  by  Mr.  Percy  R. 
Meggy,  of  Hobart.  Mr.  Meggy  only  lately  took  up 
the  study  of  Esperanto,  and  is  fast  becoming  a  pro- 
ficient Esperantist. 


TRANSLATION    OF    ESPERANTO    SPECIMEN    IN 
"THE  REVIEW   OF  REVIEWS"   FOR  APRIL. 


By   E.H.,    Invercargill,    N.Z. 


"  ONE  OF  THE  USES  OF  ESPERANTO." 
Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  language  Esper- 
anto is  a  means  of  international  communication,  its 
logical  structure  renders  it  also  an  important  instru- 
ment for  the  better  knowledge  of  our  own  language, 
and  for  spiritual  improvement  in  our  knowledge  of  our 
leading  national  authors.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
benefit,  let  the  student  translate  very  thoughtfully 
and  carefully  some  of  the  works  of  any  first-class 
author.  What  a  charming  surprise  awaits  him!  He 
will  find,  if  the  author  has  any  profundity  of  thought, 
that  hitherto  he  has  read  only  superficially,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  render  into  Esperanto  not  merely  the  words 
of  the  eminent  author,  but  also  his  spiritual  purport, 
he  rnust  consider  carefully  in  order  to  discover  the 
signification  of  each  word,  each  expression,  and  each 
allusion  of  the  writer.  Sometimes  he  must  search  in 
dictionaries  to  find  the  proper  sense  of  some  everyday, 
customary  word  of  his  own  languaf/e  before  he  can 
translate  this  little  word  according  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  And  he  wonders,  and  says  to  him- 
self, "  If  I,  born  in  this  land,  and  accustomed  to  the 
language  from  my  infancy,  can  discover  so  many 
novelties  and  different  significations  in  my  native 
tongue,  what  labour  must  exist  for  the  foreigner  de- 
siring to  master  the  language  and  appraise  all  its 
delicate  shades  ?"  We  perceive  that  ordinarily  we  do 
not  read  in  the  full  and  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
only  skim  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  collecting  here 
and  there  a  morsel  of  honey  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
author,  and  passing  by  many  riches,  possibly,  with  the 
half-formed  intention  of,  at  some  more  opportune  mo- 
ment, discovering  the  hidden  things  of  the  book.  If 
anyone  doubts  this  statement,  let  him  turn  to 
any  excellent  piece  of  literature  of  undoubted 
beauty,  and  admired  by  all ;  for  example,  essays 
by  De  Quincy,  Ruskin,  or  the  American  author, 
Emerson,  or  the  poems  of  Milton  or  Tennyson. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  merely  ordinary  scholarship, 
he  will  probably  find'  that  those  Avorda  that 
charmed  him  in  his  youth,  possibly  by  their  beau- 
tiful rhythm  and  sweet  sound,  now,  when  he  desires  to 
render  them  into  Esperanto,  present  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties:  not  because  Esperanto  is  incapable  of  express- 
ing their  signification,  but  for  the  reason  that,  wishing 
to  make  the  sense  definite,  he  perceives  that  in  the 
first  place  he  must  translate  his  own  language  into  a 
definite  moaning  to  himself  before  he  can  present  it 
to  another." 


J  C  (N  Z  )  writes:— ''I  am  delighted  with  the  March  issue  of  *' The  Review  of  Reviews.  The  read- 
ing of  it  has  been   a  treat.     Much  as  there  was  of  it,  when  I  had  got  to  the  last  page  I  wanted  more 

Mr.  Miles  Verrall  writes  to  ask  us  to  correct  a  mistake  in  his  article  in  the  April  issue  on  State 
Banks  V.  State  Bonds."  Instead  of  ''the  public  debt  has  increased  to  22  millions  since  1890  read  has 
increased  by  22  millions."  Mr.  Verrall  also  replied  to  Mr.  Meggy's  letter,  but  we  think  the  subject  of 
Land   Taxation   has   received   enough    notice   for   the  time.     Later  on  we  may  be  able  to  renew  it. 


liiiview  of   iufvifiii,  Lit^/uf^ 


Current  History  in  Caricature. 


••  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  *see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — BURNS. 


By   Permission  of  the  New  York  Life.'\ 


Melbourne  Punch.2 

Alfred's  Pyrotechnics. 

At  any  rate,  our  Prime  Minister,  if  he  is  doing  nothing 
else  in  London,  is  providing  la  dazzling  display  of  verbal 
fireworks. 


Melbourne  Punch. 2 

He  Touches   the   Spot. 

(  "The  Australian  Prime  Minister  is  certainly  a  man  to 
command  attention."— London  Press.) 

Alfred  (the  Teacher):  "Here.  Johnny  Bull.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  make  a  scholar  of  you.  Tliat's  Australia:  You've 
simply   got   to    recognise   it«   existence." 
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Nebelspalter.^ 


Ulk.^  The  Betrothal.  [Belgium. 

"Germany's  Future  is  in  the  Air.  VON   BULOW  (pronouncing  the   Benediction):    "And  forget 

Now  that  HE  has  again  got.  a  '•patriotic"  no  fad  will  m,t  ttiat  wMch^is^  written :  Jhe  woman  shall  be  subject  to 

be  too  expensive  for  him.  


the  man  and  obey  him  in  all  things. 


Westminster  Gazette.'} 

Our  Napoleon  at  the  War  Office. 
A  happy  sketch  by  F.O.G. 


Neue  Gliinlicnter.']  The  New  Duma.  [Vienna. 

Stolypin  :  "  I've  murdered  the  Duma,  and  covered  it  up  with  mountains 
of  corpses,  and  now,  your  majesty  ..." 

The  Tsar  :  "  What  «^«^^  we  do?  It's  risen  from  the  dead  more  powerful 
than  ever." 
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Morning  Leader. 2 

'    Discovered  '■ 

••MUNICIPAL  Eeform"  PARTT:  •'Confound  it,  you've  rung 
up  before  I'm  ready." 
[On  Wednesday  the  secretary  of  the  London  Municipal 
Society  wrote  to  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  it  could  be 
described  as  a  political  body.  But  on  Friday  Mr.  Balfour 
said  that  in  the  L.C.O.  election  the  Moderates  "realised 
that  the  Primrose  League  found  here  a  legitimate  sphere 
for   their   self-denying   activities."] 


THE  CHURCH       TB« 

THE  UNION   * 
TME  COrtiTITunON 


COtONIAU 
PKtFERtNCE 

FOOD    TAXES 


Westminster  Gazette.'] 

The    Unionist   Party. 

[But,  in  any  case,  we  had  to  fight  the  question  of  a  corn 
tax  wliether  we  liked  it  or  no,  for  it  was  clear  that  if  the 
electors  would  not  have  a  corn  tax  they  would  not  have 
the  Unionist  Party.  They  could  not  as  a  party  clear  them- 
selves of  whatever  difficulty  was  involved  in  the  suggestion 
of   a   food   tax.— Mr.    Auxten    Chomberlain,   March   14.] 

[It  seems  to  me  to  stand  upon  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing as  raw  material.  Both  are  essential,  and  without 
them  the  people  cannot  live.  You  might  as  well  raise 
revenue  by  patting  an  excise  upon  water.— ^>ord  Salisbury, 
March   14.] 


W 


plicissimus.']  [Berlin. 

The  Modern  Joshua  and  the  Promised  Land. 


And  Dernburg  went  to  spy  out  the  Promised  Land,  which 
is  called  Africa;  and  he  sent  forth  messengers,  and  they 
returned  after  forty  days.  And  they  had  found  a  jam  tin, 
and  it  was  empty.  Then  said  Dernburg,  "The  land  is  good 
-tnat  has  been   given   unto  us." 


Kladderadatsch.l  [Berlin. 

M.  Brland's  Uncomfortable  Situation 

FEANCE  (loq.) :    "  We've  pulled  him  down,  but  if  we  could 
find  him  another  place  it  mightn't  be  a  bad  thing." 


lifrifiv   of  III' 
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^^ 

m 

^SL           i/^^Sn 

M 

M^ira^ 

JU*--®2 

*^^ 

J^'igaro.j  [Paris. 

The  French  Income  Tax.— The  New  Inquisition. 

■  If  you  don't  tell  us  where  your  father  hides  his  money, 

these  gentlemen  will  tuke  away  your  little  wooden  horse." 


F.C.G.,  in  the   "  Westminster."'] 

The  Silly  Ratepayer  of  London. 

There  was  a  silly  Ratepayer, 

Who  rode  on  a  Moderate  Bear. 

They  returned  from  the  ride  Ratepayer  inside. 

And  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  Bear. 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

A   March    Hare, 
"  Look    here,    Mr.    Asquith,    we've    been    discussing    01d-Ag( 
Pensions    at    our    Colney    Hatch    Debating    Society,    and    W( 
have   come  to   the   conclusion    that   the   best   way   to    secure 
them  would  be  for  you  to  raise  a  staggering  great  loan!" 

["  To  take  one  instance  of  the  fear  that  prevails,  it  mai 
be  pointed  out  th.at  a  loan  for  Old-Age  Pensions  would  bi 
a   blow   under  whicli   Consols  would  stagger."— Da ////  Mail.] 


Tribune.] 


Talked  Out. '    Friday,    March  8th. 


[Zurioh. 
The     Duma. 

Will  the  New   Duma,   born   again  in  trouble  and  sorr   w,   Ix 
strangled    as   before? 
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emile  combes. 


President  fallieres.  Henri  brisson. 

Some    Masks   and    Faces. 
(From  Le  Rire,  Paris.) 


ARISTIDE   BRIAND. 


Tribune.'}  After   Effects. 

DR.  ASQUITH:  "Down  again!  Ah!  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  bad  hit  you  got  during  the  Boer  war.  "Well, 
well,  time  and  this  will  pull  you  round." 


Daily  Chronicle.'] 


Outro.j                                                                                [Moscow.  „,      .- ..       ^     ^ 

At  a  Russian  Electoral    Meeting.  ^  f^^   Ltberator.}                                                                    [Madras. 

I'HB  CHAIRMAN:    "  PardODL  me,   I  have   not  even   had  time  A   Queer  Conception  of  the   House  of  Lords, 

to    begin   the  meeting."  This    cartoon    appeared    in    an   Indian    newspaper    to    illua- 

Thb   Police   OlflCER:    "Quite   so,   but  your  beard  makes  trate  the  struggle,  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 

you  look  too  much  like  a  oadet."  at  Westmiaster. 
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Mivneapolis  Journal.] 


Too   Close   a  Shave   to   Suit   Mr,   Harplman 


THE   BAHBER:    "You're  next!" 

MR.    HarrimaN:    "You   needn't    shave    me   quite    so    close    nor    so    far    as    the    gent    you    have    just    finished,    if    you 
pl< 


■Nye  III    the   Atlanta    '   JefferKonian."} 


IT'S    COMING,     WHETHER    THEY    LIKE 


In     the 

IT    OR    NOT. 


[Macaulcy   in   the    "  New    York    World." 
Shadow. 

THE    CONDUCTOR. 

[On  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  deaths  and  injuries  to  both  employes  and  passengers.  In  1904,  10,046  persons  were  killed  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  One  employe  was  killed  to  every  447  employed,  and  one  passenger  in  every  2,267,000.  The  compara- 
tive figures  for  Great  Britain  are  one  employe  in  every  1,070,  and  one  passenger  in  every  9,000,000.  "  Accidents,"  says 
*h^    v^i.    7?„..,-„„     "have  become  a  national  vice."] 


the    Yale    Review. 


Recu'w  of  Ri-vicwn,  116/07. 
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SAVING  THE  CHILD  : 

A  Parisian  Example. 
A  writer — M.  Paul  Acker — in  the  first  February 
lumber  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  gives  a  most 
nteresting  account  of  Mile.  Gahery's  efforts  to  recon- 
stitute the  family  in  a  populous  quarter  of  Paris 
where  family  life  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

THE   family   union. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  Union  Familiale  which 
she  has  established  are  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  family  by  inculcating  in  the  children 
the  spirit  of  initiative,  foresight,  and  solidarity ; 
the  preventio-n  rather  than  the  cure  of  evils;  the 
practice  of  absolute  tolerance  and  disinterestedness, 
and  a  communal  life,  all  of  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  favour  a  closer  union  of  the  various  classes  of 
society. 

preparatiun  for  the  elementary  school. 

Mile.  Gahery  has  deemed  it  best  to  begin  with 
the  children,  and  not  the  parents.  She  has  a  day 
home,  where  the  parents  may  leave  their  children 
while  they  themselves  are  out  at  work.  The  chil- 
dren are  received  from  two  and  a-half  years  to  six 
and  a-half  years  of  age,  and  are  prepared  on  Froe- 
bel  principles  for  the  elementary  school.  Thus  they 
are  trained  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally. 
At  the  Union  nothing  is  free.  The  parents  pay  ten 
centimes  a  day  for  each  child. 

TRAINING  IN   MATERNAL   DUTIES. 

_  When  a  girl  has  reached  the  age  of  ten,  she  is 
given  the  care  of  four  or  five  children.  She  dresses 
them,  plays  with  them,  and  teaches  them  the  Froe- 
bel  exercises  she  has  learnt.  In  addition  to  this  ele- 
mentary training  for  maternal  duties,  there  is  a 
school  for  housewifery  and  domestic  economy.  An- 
other idea  of  Mile.  Gahery's  is  the  fresh  air  work 
(L'CEuvre  du  Grand  Air).  In  the  summer  of  1900, 
Mile.  Gahery  betook  herself  with  several  girls  of  the 
Union  to  a  chalet  in  Savoy.  Here  the  girls  learnt 
to  buy  in  provisions  and  prepare  them,  and  the  re- 
freshments were  sold  to  excursionists,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  sale  of  the  food  defrayed  nearly  all 
the  expenses  of  the  stay  in  the  country.  Every  year 
this  work  is  continued  by  the  children  of  the  Union, 
but  it  is  Mile.  Gahery's  most  cherished  dream  to 
possess  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  a  house  with 
a  model  rural  school  and  garden,  where  the  young 
ladies  of  Paris  may  seek  rest  while  the  peasant  girls 
pesort  to  it  for  instruction. 

In    1900   over   500   children    passed   through   the 

hands   of  Mile.    Gahery;    in    1Q04   the  number   ex- 


ceeded 800.  MoTe  recently  the  work  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  parents  also,  for  Mile.  Gahery  realises 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  is  necessary  to 
complete  success. 


A  MARRIAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY 

A  Lady   Cripple   of   Forty-Seven  Wants   a 
Husband. 

The  variety  of  requests  that  assail  editors  is 
very  great.  But  in  my  somewhat  extended  experi- 
ence I  have  seldom  received  a  more  extraordinary 
demand  than  that  which  reached  me  last  month 
from  a  lady  residing  in  a  south-western  suburb  that 
I  should  insert  for  her  an  advertisement  for  a  hus- 
band. The  unique  character  of  the  appeal  justifies 
me  in  acceding  to  the  request,  which  seems  to  be  a 
genuine  cry  from  the  heart  of  a  sore-stricken 
woman.  If  any  reader  should  wish  to  communicate 
with  the  advertiser,  letters  addressed  to  '  Miss  Z." 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  writer. 

The  lady  writes :  "  Dare  you  publish  the  ac- 
companying anywhere  in  your  publications?"  The 
answer  is,  "  I  dare  and  I  do."  Here  is  the  lady's 
"  advertisement " :  — 

I  want  a  husband!  Why?  First,  because  I  am  a  poetical, 
vital  nature  that  cannot  live  alone;  second,  because  I  am  a 
cripple  and  need  the  care  of  strength ;  third,  because  I  am 
absolutely  penniless  and  dependent  upon  friends  for  every 
mouthful  I  eat;  fourth,  because  I  am  just  bereaved  of  my 
mother,  my  one  bond  in  life,  from  whom  I  had  not  been 
separated  longer  than  a  few  weeks  at  once  during  my  forty- 
seven  years  of  existence  in  this  world— the  most  faithful, 
most  tender  mother  ever  given;  fifth,  because,  for  me,  thei'e 
is  no  source  of  inspiration  which  is  light,  fire,  and  food  but 
love;  sixth,  because  the  world  holds  nothing  for  me  without 
"  love,"  but  with  love  all  things  in  the  service  of  God  and 
man. 

I  am  advertising  for  a  husband!  Why?  First,  because 
there  is  in  the  world  a  man  to  whom  I  could  be  the  fulness 
of  life,  and  he  to  me  life,  love,  and  inspiration,  without 
which  there  is  nothing  for  me — nothing  for  one  for  whom 
nothing  is  prepared  if  the  fulness  of  her  mind  is  unused 
and  unenriched  by  another.  (The  strange  circumstances  of 
my  life  and  short-comings  of  my  body  have  prevented 
ways,  means,  and  outlets  common  to  most.)  Second,  simply 
because  I  have  no  other  way  of  finding  him,  or  he  me; 
third,  because  I  believe  it  is  as  justifiable  to  advertise  for 
a  wife  or  a  husband  as  it  is  for  a  house  or  a  servant,  when 
we  have  no  other  means  of  meeting  whom  we  want;  fourth, 
because  I  do  not  consider  I  should  find  life  impossible,  and 
all  my  depth  and  breadth  of  powers  to  give  to  another  life 
most  abundantly  worse  than  wasted-  (driving  me  to  madness 
in  my  peculiar  circumstances),  when  advertisement  may 
bring  mutual  happiness  to  two  and  usefulness  for  others; 
fifth,  because  since  my  mother  left  me  last  month,  the 
loneness,  pain  and  heaviness  of  life  become  insupportable— 
I  am  desperate  from  mental  starvation  and  physical  suffer- 
ing—while knowing  full  well  I  could  give  and  receive  the 
best  that  this  world  knows,  and  likewise  become  of  use. 
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HOW   TO   INTEREST    CHILDREN   IN    READING. 

Some  Pr.\ctical  Suggestions. 

How  to  interest  children  in  reading  is  one  of  the 
problems  continually  confronting  parents  and 
teachers.  Many  useful  and  practical  suggestions 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  March  number 
of  Public  Libraries.  Faith  E.  Smith,  librarian  of 
Sedalia,  writes  a  paper  upon  Library  Work  for 
Children,  in  which  she  describes  several  successful 
experiments  in  attracting  the  children  to  the  library 
and  to  the  books.  One  of  the  most  helpful  is  the 
story  hour — a  practical  illustration  of  which  is  given 
in  another  paper.  Miss  Smith  says  :  ''  If  we  cannot 
tell  stories  ourselves  there  are  always  people  in  the 
town  who  are  really  skilful  story-tellers,  and  they 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  of  themselves 
to  children."  She  urges  that  the  impression  made 
by  the  story  should  be  followed  up  immediately  by 
having  the  book  ready  for  the  children. 

PIOTUEES  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

Another  method  is  the  picture  bulletin,  an  inex- 
pensive method  of  awakening  the  children's  inte- 
rest :  — 

Most  libraries  aro  deluged  with  duplicate  magazines,  that 
can  be  best  used  for  picture  work.  The  Boston  public 
library  mounts  the  collection  of  pictures  for  a  bulletin  on 
a  large  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  only  pasting  down  the  cor- 
ners of  the  pictures.  The  pictures  or  lists  can  be  readily 
removed  and  the  sheets  used  again  as  desired.  We  have 
sometimes  mounted  ours  on  the  backs  of  magazine  posters. 
Watch  current  events  for  subjects  for  picture  bulletins- 
circuses,  state  fairs  and  country  exhibits,  political  elec- 
tions,  anniversaries,   birthdays,   etc. 

Exhibits  of  various  kinds  may  be  arranged,  and 
the  children  themselves  asked  to  co-operate.  She 
says :  — 

One  year  we  asked  the  teachers  to  have  the  children  make 
valentines  to  be  exhibited  at  the  library  for  a  week  previous 
to  St.  "Valentine's  Day.  There  was  great  interest  among  the 
children,  and  they  worked  hard  to  make  as  artistic  produc- 
tions as  possible.  Because  so  large  a  number  contributed 
to  it  it  was  very  generally  known,  and  the  room  Avas  full  of 
children  and  grown  people  every  day  after  school  for  a 
week. 

A  MEMORY  COMPETITION. 

She  describes  a  novel  method  of  making  the 
children  familar  with  the  books  in  a  library,  and 
at  the  same  time  stimulating  their  interest :  — 

Illustrations  from  familiar  children's  books  were  slipped 
from  publishers'  catalogues  and  from  worn-out  copies  of 
the  books  themselves;  these  were  pasted  on  sheets  of  paper 
without  name  of  book  or  picture,  but  each  with  a  number. 
A  record  was  made  of  the  names  of  the  books  from  which 
these  were  taken  and  the  corresponding  number  given  to  it. 
These  mounted  pictures  were  hung  about  the  children's 
room,  and  the  children  were  invited  to  come  and  try  to  tell 
from  their  memory  (if  they  had  had  the  book)  from  what 
book  the  picture  was  taken.  They  then  were  to  fill  out  on 
papers  furnished  to  them  the  author,  title  and  call  number 
of  the  books. 

NEWSPAPER   CO-OPERATION. 

In  some  places  in  America,  she  says,  the  news- 
papers have  gladly  helped  in  the  efforts  to  encoifrage 


the  love  of  good  reading.  She  makes  a  suggestion 
which  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  this 
country  :  — 

Newspapers  are  usually  glad  to  print  any  library  news 
and  any  list  of  books.  Perhaps  one  newspaper  in  your 
town  will  do  what  newspapers  are  now  doing  in  some  cities. 
They  print  the  lists  of  books  or  whatever  the  library  may 
send  in,  save  the  type  and  make  separate  copies,  which  are 
given  to  the  library  and  distributed  by  it  to  its  patrons. 

There  are  hints  here  that  well  deserve  the  care- 
ful attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  revival 
of  reading. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY  HOLLAND,  M.P. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Commerce  Sir  Alfred  Kinnear 
occupies  "  Who's  Who  in  the  World  of  Commerce  " 
by  his  tribute  of  praise  to  the  abilities  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Henry  Holland,  M.P.  for  Rotherham.  "One 
of  our  aristocrats  of  commerce,"  he  calls  him,  born 
and  reared  in  Cottonopolis.  No  man  stands  higher 
in  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
an  authority  on  questions  of  British  trade  and  in- 
dustry. He  "  Revives  all  that  is  best  of  the  partly 
exploded  Manchester  school " — that  is,  he  is  a  Free 
Trader.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  great  colonial 
expansionist,  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  our  oversea 
territories. 

In  two  respects  Sir  William  Holland  deserves, 
says  the  writer,  particularly  well  of  his  countrymen. 
To  his  initiation  manufacturers  owe  the  lowering  of 
the  duty  on  alcohol,  which  enters  as  largely  into 
textile  manufactures  as  refined  soda  into  the  com- 
position of  most  medicines,  and  to  the  importance 
of  the  cheapness  of  which  Germany  has  long  been 
keenly  alive.  Germany,  in  fact,  admits  free  all 
alcohol  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Secondly,  Sir 
William  Holland,  realising  the  possibilities  of  our 
neglected  inland  waterways,  initiated  the  Commis- 
sion on  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  which  is  now  sit- 
ting. 

In  a  minor  respect  some  may  also  think  he  does 
much  service  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in- 
directly to  the  nation  at  large,  for  he  "  helps  hap- 
pily to  retard  the  course  of  the  vanishing  reputa- 
tion of  Parliament  for  good  manners,  and  as  fhe 
best-dressed  assembly  in  Europe." 

Sir  William  Holland  declares  himself  unhesitat- 
ingly in  favour  of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  He  does 
not  l>elieve  it  would  imperil  the  national  safety. 
France  might,  he  thinks,  as  logically  oppose  it  on 
that  score.  Nor  does  he  believe  it  would  diminish 
the  great  volume  of  our  water-borne  exports  and 
imports.  It  is  the  speedy  transit  it  would  af- 
ford that  is  so  necessary.  When  we  really  have  the 
Channel  Tunnel,  he  remarked  to  Sir  Alfred  Kin- 
near,  we  shall  wonder  how  ever  we  did  without  it 
so  long. 
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GERMANY'S  OBSOLETE  NAVY. 

By  Archibald  S.  Hurd.  , 

Those  persons  to  whom  the  German  Navy  is  a 
terrifying  nightmare  would  do  well  for  their  own 
peace  or  mind  and  that  of  their  neighbours  to  read 
Mr.  Archibald  S.  Kurd's  article  in  Cassier's  Maga- 
zine for  March  on  The  Real  Facts  about  the  Ger- 
man Navy. 

BUILT  TO  FIT  THE  KIEL  CANAL. 

The  present  German  fleet,  he  points  out,  has  been 
rendered  practically  obsolete  by  the  naval  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  con- 
structing colossal  battleships  armed  with  12-inch 
guns.  Germany  is  suffering  to-day  from  the  failure 
of  her  naval  authorities  to  foresee  the  coming  of 
the  big  battleship  armed  with  heavy  guns.  She  is 
handicapped  in  following  the  new  policy  by  the 
shallowness  of  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  North  Sea. 
Mr.  Hurd  says  :  — 

The  German  fleet  has  been  built  to  fit  the  Kiel  Canal  and 
the  docks  at  the  naval  ports.  The  Kiel  Canal  is  shallow 
and  its  locks  small,  the  docks  lack  depth,  length,  and 
breadth,  and  even  in  several  of  the  harbours  the  depth  of 
water  is  such  that  a  large  scheme  of  dredging  must  be  un- 
dertaken before  they  can  give  hospitality  to  any  ships  cor- 
responding in  size  and  fighting  power  to  those  now  being 
added  to  the  other  fleets.  The  German  Admiralty,  when 
they  drew  up  the  naval  programme  of  1900,  signally  failed 
in  prophetic  vision,  and  the  result  is  that  the  German  Navy 
consists  exclusively  of  comparatively  small  ships  mounting 
small  guns  and  able  to  steam  at  only  low  speed.  The  latest 
type  of  battle-ship  now  being  built  in  Germany  is  the 
*■  Deutschland "  and  her  four  sisters.  She  displaces  13,000 
tons,  has  a  speed  of  only  18  knots,  and  carries  nothing 
bigger  than  four  11-inch  guns. 

NOT   A   CHEERFUL   PROSPECT. 

The  construction  of  the  latest  British  and 
American  ships,  he  says,  has  dealt  a  blow  at  the 
German  Navy  from  which  it  can  recover  only  at  im- 
mense expenditure.  Germany  cannot  imitate  the 
naval  policy  of  her  livals  until  she  has  laid  out 
many  millions  in  deepening  the  Kiel  Canal,  in  en- 
larging her  docks,  and  in  dredging  her  harbours. 
She  must  commence  over  again  to  build  her  fleet  if 
she  would  possess  an  instrument  of  war  in  any  way 
comparable  unit  for  unit  with  the  British  and 
American  navies.  The  naval  authorities  at  Berlin 
have  decided  to  make  the  best  of  what  to  them  is  a 
bad  business.  They  have  determined  that  all  the 
battleships  to  be  laid  dow'n  in  future  years  shall  be 
of  18,000  tons  displacement;  they  will  cease  building 
small  protected  cruisers,  on  which  large  sums  have 
been  expended ;  they  will  construct  annually  an  ad- 
ditional armoured  cruiser  of  15,000  tons  of  the 
heaviest  gun  power,  and  an  extra  torpedo-boat  divi- 
sion.    But  even  then — 

b>'  1912  Germany  will  possess  only  eighteen  battle-ships  of 
the  new  18,000-ton  class,  and  the  battle-ships  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  which  the  fleet  now  entirely  consists  will  be  abso- 
lutely obsolete.  The  prospect  for  the  German  Empire  is  not 
cheerful. 


TEN  YEARS'  WASTED  EFFORT. 

Germany,  Mr.  Hurd  declares,  is  now  beginning 
her  work  afresh,  after  ten  years  of  strenuous  but 
wasted  effort :  — 

She  stands  to-day  in  relative  strength  to  Great  Britain 
little  in  advance  of  the  position  she  occupied  in  1897,  and 
before  she  ciin  utilise  these  projected  ships  of  huge  power 
she  has  to  push  on  v/ith  costly  dock  extension  work  and 
dredging  operations,  and  must  face  the  necessity  either  of 
creating  a  base  on  the  North  Sea  or  widening  and  deepen- 
ing the  Kiel  Canal.  Not  even  German  energy,  however,  can 
get  over  the  disadvantage  due  to  the  shallowness  of  parts, 
of  the  North  Sea  which  renders  it,  in  the  opinion  of  naval 
officers,  unsuited  to  ships  of  the  largest  size,  unless  the 
draught  is  kept  down  at  the  expense  of  great  increase  of 
beam,  which  in  itself  is  a  serious  trouble  in  navigating  nar- 
row waters  and  in  docking. 

THE  WORLD'S  ONLY   MILITARY  NAVY. 

To  the  efficiency  of  the  German  Navy,  as  far  as 
its  personnel  is  concerned,  Mr.  Hurd  pays  a  warm 
tribute  :  — 

The  word  "  efi&ciency "  is  written  all  over  the  German 
Navy,  and  this  is  a  consideration  of  which  account  must  be 
taken  in  assessing  its  fighting  value.  There  is  probably  no 
navy  in  the  world  in  which  a  higher  standard  of  elficiency 
has  been  reached  by  officers  and  men.  It  is  the  world's 
only  military  navy;  its  oflScers  are  soldiers  and  its  men  are 
soldiers,  and  its  discipline  is  the  discipline  of  the  German 
Army.  It  is  a  new  creation,  and  it  suffers  from  none  of 
the  traditions  which  are  apt  to  clog  the  wheels  of  progress 
in  older  forces. 


THE    IMPROVEMENT   OF   THE    RACE. 

Dr.  R.  Brudenell  Carter,  writing  in  Cornhill  for 
April,  examines  from  a  medical  point  of  view  the 
problem  of  Eugenics  and  Descent. 

While  cordially  approving  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton's 
enquiries  concerning  the  conditions  of  parentage 
which  may  tend  towards  the  improvement  of  future 
generations  by  selection  in  marriag,e.  Dr.  Carter 
doubts  w^hether  our  knowledgie  of  the  influence  and 
consequences  of  heredity  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
diffusion  of  such  a  science  as  eugenics  possible. 
Everyone,  he  says,  has  always  admitted  the  in- 
fluence of  ancestry ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  every  person  is  descended  from  over  three 
million  ancestors  in  seven  hundred  years,  or  twenty- 
one  generations,  it  is  evident  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  special  characteris- 
tic. 

He  admits,  however,  that  descent  from  cultivated 
ancestors  is  an  essential  step  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  still  higher  cultivation,  provided  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  intellect  are  never  allowed  to  remain  dor- 
mant. Standing  still  is  impossible,  and  sustained 
effort  alone  will  prevent  intellectual  decadence  under 
the  influence  of  luxury.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Carter 
remains  of  opinion  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  results  of  any  marriage  or  to  select  a  hus- 
band or  a  wife  that  any  desired  result  may  be  pro- 
duced. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Extraordinary  Results  in  New  York. 
In  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  Dr. 
John  J.  Cronin  describes  the  beneficent  result  of  the 
medical  examination  of  school  children  in  New 
York.  In  1897  the  Department  of  Health  appointed 
a  corps  of  medical  school  inspectors.  In  1901  a 
corps  of  nurses  was  added  to  the  corps  of  inspec- 
tors. Until  inspection  actually  began,  no  one  had 
expected  the  astonishing  percentage  of  sick  and  de- 
fective children  that  was  revealed  during  the  first 
few  months  after  the  system  had  gone  into  effect :  — 
Of  99,240  children  examined  in  the  schools  of  the  borough 
of  Manhattan  from  March  27,  1905,  to  September  29,  1906, 
65,741— or  about  65  per  cent.— needed  some  form  of  medical 
treatment.  Of  those  99,240  children  about  30  per  cent.  (50,958) 
required  correction  of  defects  of  sight,  in  most  cases  by  eye- 
glasses. A  still  larger  percentage  (39,778)  needed  attention 
to  their  teeth.  There  were  38,273  children  with  swollen 
glands  in  the  neck,  indicating  some  present  or  past  trouble 
in  the  throat,  nose,  ear,  or  some  abnormal  constitutional 
condition.  Enlarged  tonsils,  with  their  baneful  effects,  in- 
cluding liability  to  tonsillitis  and  diphtheria,  were  found 
in  18,131  children.  About  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
examined  (9850)  were  found  to  have  adenoid  growths  in  their 
throats— a  condition  which  predisposes  to  affections  of  the 
ears,  the  nose,  and  the  lungs,  and  which  interferes  most 
seriously  with  the  child's  general  health  and  mental  de- 
velopment. Heart  disease  was  found  in  1659  children; 
disease  of  the  lungs  in  1039.  and  deformities  of  the  body  or 
limbs  in  2347.  Of  the  children  thus  far  examined,  2476  have 
been   found  mentally  deficient. 

EYES  OF  THE  HAiF   BLIND. 

Pains  were  taken  to  supply  the  glasses  needed  for 
defective  eyesight,  and  about  8000  children  are  now 
wearing  glasses  as  a  result  of  the  examination.  The 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  for  the  improvement  thus 
effected  in  the  work  of  the  pupils :  — 

While  the  examination  of  vision  at  the  dispensaries  of  the 
city  is  free,  there  is  always  a  charge  (and  in  some  cases  a 
sum  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor)  for  the  eyeglasses  pre- 
scribed. There  is,  therefore,  an  Tirgent  need  for  funds  to  be 
provided  by  the  city  to  supply  school  children  with  eye- 
glasses School  books  and  other  school  supplies  are  now 
provided  free  of  charge  by  the  city,  and  eyeglasses  for 
those  that  require  them  are  just  as  essential  as  books. 

The  same  plea  has  been  enforced  in  London,  but 
the  London  County  Council  has  taken  counsel's 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  statutory  power 
to  pay  for  glasses  out  of  the  rates.  In  the  meantime 
private  charity  is  the  only  resource  open.  In  New 
York  one  little  girl  came  to  school  with  the  trium- 
phant report,  "  I  have  got  glasses ;  I  had  my  tonsils 
cut,  and  my  ringworms  cured."  The  most  striking 
improvement  has  been  noted  in  children  who  have 
had  adenoid  growths  or  large  tonsils  removed.  Not 
merely  has  the  physical  condition  of  the  children 
been  bettered,  but  their  mental  alertness  and  power 
to  learn  has  greatly  advanced.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  ''  backward  children  "  and  of  mentally  deficient 
children  have  physical  defects  which  can  be  reme- 
died. Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  attending  the 
special  truant  school  were  found  to  have  physical  de- 
fects, in  most  cases  of  a  remediable  character. 


SIXTY   PER  CENT.   DEFECTIVE. 

It  is  argued  that  the  source  of  truancy  lies  chiefly 
in  defects  which  prevent  chil3ren  from  pursuing 
their  studies.     The  writer  thus  sums  up:  — 

We  may  say  that  we  have  shown  beyond  peradventure 
that  physical  defects  exist  in  about  60  per  cent,  of  all 
school  children  in  New  York;  that  in  most  cases  these  de- 
fects are  remediable  by  proper  treatment,  and  that  the 
early  discovery  of  these  defects  is  the  prime  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  school  children  and  in 
enabling  them  to  pursue  their  studies. 

We  have  shown,  furthermore,  that  backward,  mentally 
deficient  and  truant  children  can  be  vastly  improved  by 
the  early  recognition  of  physical  infirmities  which  underlie 
their  mental  or  moral  defects,  and  that  by  appropriate 
treatment,  if  applied  early  enough,  we  can  save  these 
children  from  illiteracy,  from  drudgery  in  factories  at 
small  wages,  or  from  an  almost  inevitable  criminal  career. 

From  all  accounts  the  physical  condition  of  chil- 
dren in  London  schools  is  not  much  less  appalling, 
and  happily  not  less  remediable. 


ARE   THERE   TWO    UNIVERSES? 

To  put  the  universe  in  the  plural  is  an  old  trick 
of  the  astronomers,  though  it  grates  sadly  on  the 
ear  of  the  grammarian  and  the  philosopher.  In  the 
F crtnightly  Review  Professor  H.  H.  Turner  dis- 
cusses "  Man's  Place  in  the  Universes."  He  refers 
again  to  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace's  suggestion  that  man  oc- 
cupied a  unique  and  central  position  in  the  universe. 
He  maintains  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lace's argum.ent  that  the  universe  of  the  stars  is  of 
finite  dimensions,  and  that  our  solar  system  is 
situated  near  its  centre.  If  the  first  supposition  is 
true,  the  second  supposition  cannot  be  true  for  long, 
Professor  Turner  urges;  since  the  solar  system  is 
moving  .among  the  stars,  and  at  its  present  rate 
would  traverse  Dr.  Wallace's  finite  universe  of  stars 
from  end  to  end  in  a  time  equal  to  the  life  of  our 
earth.     He  proceeds:  — 

What  alters  the  case  completely  is  the  recent  discovery 
that  the  universe  of  stars  is  not  single,  but  multiple  in 
character;  we  are  surrounded  by  not  one  universe,  but  at 
least  two,  and  we  cannot  be  permanently  at  the  centre  of- 
both,  for  they  are  in  relative  motion. 

The  honour  of  the  discovery  of  a  second  universe  of  stars 
belongs  to  Professor  J.  C.  Kapteyn,  of  Groningen,  who  de- 
voted his  address  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
St.  Louis  in  1904  to  this  topic,  pointing  out  how  the  exis- 
tence of  more  than  one  stellar  universe  was  indicated,  with- 
out, however,  giving  details  for  distinguishing  one  from 
another.  Following  up  the  suggestion,  Mr.  A.  S.  Edding- 
ton,  recently  appointed  Chief  Assistant  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,  has  found  it  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  at  least  two  universes,  and  t<o  estimate  their 
relative  numerical  strength  and  relative  motion  one  through 
the  other. 

Professor   Turner   concludes:  — 

Dr.  Wallace  has  claimed  the  universe  for  Man  by  tether- 
ing him  to  the  centre  of  it.    As  though  in  protest,  the  uni- 
verse has  disclosed  itself  to  us  as  two.     We  cannot  be  fet- 
tered to  both:    shall  we  not  be  content  to  believe  that  we 
have  the  freedom  of  both? 
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HOW   TO   GIVE  EFFICIENTLY. 

Hints  to  Will-Makers. 

r  :n\a\  inoiif)  so  as  to  lu-lp  and  not  to  in- 
rt'cipients  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  S(jmc 
people  think,  says  Mr.  William  H.  Allen,  Agent  ol 
the  New  York  Association  for  tin-  Improvement  ot 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  an  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  March,  where,  under  the  title 
of  "  I^fficiencv  in  Making  Bequetsts,"  he  discusses  this 
^^serious  problem. 

^K^^  CHARITY    TO    BEING    RESULTS. 

^^^^BujX'rism,  whether  in  a  man,  a  church,  or  a  col- 
^ieg€^  he  writes,  consists  in  begging  when  one  does 
not  intend  or  is  unable  to  use  aid  for  the  purpose 
advertised,  or  when  one  does  not  give  back  service 
proportioned  to  receipts.  Kut  he  maintains  that 
efficient  giving  is  compatible  with  the  motives,  selfish 
or  otherwise,  which  most  frequently  prompt  public 
bequests.  Efficient  giving  from  a  selfish  motive  may 
indeed  give  more  happiness,  and  do'  less  harm  than 
inefficient  giving  from  an  altruistic  motive.  Whether 
the  giving  is  efficient  or  not  depends  on  what  is  done 
with  the  gift  rather  than  upon  the  motive  of  the 
giver  or  the  worthiness  of  the  recipient. 

In  short,  the  writer  treats  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  business  man  who  considers 
Only  that  endowment  to  be  worth  while  which  is  a 
well-managed  investment  paying  not  less  than  the 
current  rate  of  interest  and  even  declaring  occa- 
sionallv  a  special  dividend.  The  business  man  de- 
sires to  know  the  extent  to  which  the  charity  recog- 
nises the  partnership  of  its  contributors  and  the 
public;  whether  it  studies  and  learns  from  its  own 
experience' ;  whether  it  modifies  its  policy  to  fit 
changing  needs  ;  what  the  work  is  which  it  does  and 
w^helher  it  is  really  needed  ;  and  what  is  its  relative 
efficiency  compared  with  other  charities  doing  the 
same  work.  Prospective  will-makers  should  demand 
statements  of  facts. 

A   FEW   SUGGESTIONS. 

In  default  of  reports  the  writer  offers  a  few  sug- 
gestions to  the  makers  of  wills:  — 

When  the  giver  is  indifferent,  It^t  him  make  his 
bequest  to  the  public  treasury. 

When  he  does  rare,  let  him  see  to  it  that  his  gift 
will   relieve  and  not  increase  a  burden. 

Xo  inelastic   conditions   should  be  inserted. 

It  should  not  be  specified  that  the  income  of  a 
legacy  shall  not  be  used  for  salaries  or  other  ex- 
penses of  management:  To  give  specifically  for 
salaries  will  often  convert  an  inefficient  into  an  effi- 
cient society. 

Let  unrestricted  legacies  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
quest for  an  annual  accounting "  for  the  principal 
through  the  first  ten  to  fifty  years. 

No  society  should  be  encouraged  to  prefer  a  sur- 
plus to  service  rendered. 

The   writer   is   strongly   in   favour   of   a   society's 


dei>endence  upon  the  public  for  the  major  portion 
of  its  support,  and  he  says  endowed  brains  can  be 
adapted  to  changing  needs.  In  America  the  large 
givuig  of  recent  years  has  sought  educational  oppor- 
tunities, as  though  agencies  not  called  schools  or 
colleges  did  not  do  educational  work.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  much  work  done  li\  coll^-ges  and  schools  is 
charity  and  not  educational. 

THE    ENDOWMENT    OF    SOCIAL    INFORMATION. 

The  times  call  for  the  endowment  of  truth,  he  ccni- 
cludes.  Money  spent  in  collecting  information  about 
tenement  houses,  in  proving  the  need  for  official 
attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of  children,  and  in 
subsidising  research  for  facts  regarding  the  efficiency 
of^  present  civilisation,  will  accomplish  more,  he 
thinks,  than  the  endowmt^nt  of  children's  hospitals, 
the  erection  of  modrl  dwellings,  and  training  in 
citizenship. 


The   Queen  of  Spain. 

Another  article  on  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Rachel 
Challice,  writing  from  Madrid  in  The  Lady's  Realm, 
tells  us  that  so  Spanish  has  Queen  Victoria  Eugenie 
become  that  nothing  pleases  her  better  than  to  be 
considered  as  quite  belonging  to  her  adopted  coun- 
try. King  Alfonso's  sister,  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa, 
married  to  Princ^e  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  is  a  great 
companion  of  the  young  Queen's.  King  Alfonso  has 
imitated  King  Edward  and  the  Kaiser  in  paying 
visits  to  his  nobles  at  their  country  .seats.  Queen 
Victoria  Eugenie  is  not  a  great  patroness  of  the 
Spanish  national  sport,  to  which,  it  seems,  advanced 
Spanish  opinion  is  opposed,  though  its  hold  on  the 
masses  is  not  yet  weakened.  The  Spaniards  seem 
to  have  ftared  that  an  English  Queen  would  be  too 
much  de\-ote(l  to  games,  and  the  young  Queen  has, 
therefore,  been  at  some  pains  to  show  that  such  is 
not  the  case  with  her. 


A  Floating  Shipyard. 

In  Chambers's  Jour^ial  for  April  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Floating  Shipyard  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  completed  for  use  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.      The   craft  will   not   only  Hft  the   heaviest 
warship  out  of  the  water,  but  it  contains  machinery 
for   making   repairs,     and    store-rooms     for    various 
parts  of  ships  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  replace 
The    enormous   power   which    this   monster   floating 
dry-dock  exerts  is  due  entirely    to    air    and    water, 
steam-power  being  used  only  to  put  these  element 
in  a  position  to  accomplish  their  task.     Besides  being 
able  to  lift  a  ship  out  of  the  water,  the  dock  can  lift 
itself — not  all  at  one  time,  but  the  great  pontoon  ot 
the  centre  can  be  held   out  of  water  for  cleaning 
and  repairs.      When   ready  for  service,  with  all   it 
machinery   abroad,    the    dock   weighs    10,600   tons; 
and  it  measures  500  feet  in  length  and  134  feet  in 
width. 
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THE   WHITE  MAN'S   NOTICE  TO  QUIT. 

Plain  Speaking  from  an   Asiatic. 

An  intelligent  Hindoo,  who  spent  the  year  1901 
in  London,  and  has  been  living  since  1902  in  the 
United  States,  contributes  tO'  T/ie  Light  of  India  a 
remarkable  article.  It  is  s-eldom  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  such  a  frank  criticism  of  the 
white  man's  civilisation  from  an  Asiatic.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  victory  of  Japan  has  encouraged  the 
coloured  races  to  assert  themselves  against  ihe 
domination  of  the  white.     Mr.  Bab  Bharati  says:- — 

The  attitude  of  Ja.pan  was  the  attitude  of  the  whole  of 
Asia  at  bay.  Tlie  giant  of  Asiatic  conscience,  so  long 
wrapped  in  trance-sleep,  has  moved  a  limb;  has  by  moving 
a  limb  destroyed  thousands  of  molesting  Lilliputians.  A 
moment  more  and  the  giant  will  awake  and,  filled  with 
righteous  wrath,  potent  with  unnumbered  ages  of  spiritual 
devotion,  will  clear  out  the  white  hosts  of  disturbance  from 
his  abode,  which  is  a  school  of  peace  and  harmony  and 
soul-culture. 

Already  Japan  has  proved  by  practical  demonstration  to 
the  power-drunk,  oonceit-blinded  Europe  that  its  superiority 
over  Asia  in  bravery  and  intelligence  is  the  hollowest  pre- 
tension. She  has  already  made  England  fearful  of  losing 
India;  India,  only  the  other  day,  the  peerless  land  of 
power,  valour,  wealth  and  prosperity,  now  the  poorest  and 
the  most  miserable,  all  on  account  of  the  White  Peril. 
EvexT  one  of  the  five  phases  of  the  White  Peril— political, 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  spiritual— can  be  seen 
in  all  its  grim  effects  in  India.  Political  death,  industrial 
destruction,  commercial  stagnation,  social  degradation  and 
spiritual  demoralisation  are  the  ear-marks  of  British  pre- 
dominance in  that  unfortunate  country.  ...  It  is  rob- 
bing them  of  the  jewel  of  their  soul,  the  jewel  which  they 
alone,  through  all  the  ages,  have  preserved  and  enjoyed. 
That  jewel  is  its  faith  that  God  is  the  only  goal  of  all 
existence  and  that  temporal  power  and  prosperity  are  a 
mere  nothing,  compared  with  the  priceless  privilege  of 
spiritual    awakening. 

In  short,  a  race  of  people  possessing  the  highest,  noblest 
ideals  of  life,  is  being  daily  demoralised  by  the  influence 
of  crude  and  artificial  morals  and  ideas,  yclept  civilisation. 
It  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  parent  source  of  all  re- 
finement and  culture  6f  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world. 
The  above  need  not  irritate  the  votaries  of  Western  civi- 
lisation. It  is  a  true  picture  and  a  true  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  Western  civilisation  on  the  East.  It  is  not  a  bit 
overdrawn.  A  reply  has  become  necessary.  The  Far  East 
has  replied  with  the  sword.  The  soul  of  the  East,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  its  heart,  must  reply  in  words  of  wisdom 
and  loving  protest. 

What  is  this  civilisation,  anyway?  I  have  lived  in  four 
of  its  chief  centres  for  about  five  years.  During  this  time 
I  have  studied  this  civilisation  with  the  little  light  with 
which  my  Brahman  birth  has  blessed  me.  And  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  been  deeply  pained  by  the  facts  that  study 
has  revealed  to  me.  This  vaunted  civilisation  has  practi- 
.cally  abolished  the  idea  of  a  human  soul,  and  whatever  of 
it  is  believed  in,  by  some,  is  its  false  shadow.  It  is  daily 
degrading  divine  humanity  into  unashamed  animality.  It 
has  raised  selfishness  to  a  religious  creed.  Mammon  to  the 
throne  of  God,  adulteration  to  a  science,  falsehood  to  a  fine 
art.  It  has  turned  holy  matrimony  into  a  farce,  the  mar- 
riage certificate  into  a  waste  paper,  connubial  blessings 
into  a  chance  of  lottery.  It  has  banished  all  seriousness 
•  out  of  life  and  made  it  a  mere  plaything.  Self-seeking  its 
breath,  self-will  its  law,  self-ooncelt  its  essence,  self-decep- 
tion its  philosophy. 


It  has  created  artificial  wants  for  man  an^l  made  him  a 
slave  of  work  to  satisfy  them;  it  has  made  him  ever  rest-- 
less  within  and  without,  robbed  nim  of  leisure— tlie  only 
friend  of  high  thought.  He  knows  no  peace,  hence  knows- 
not  himself  or  his  real  object  in  life.  It  has  made  him  a 
breathing,  moving,  hustling,  fighting,  spinning  machine- 
ever  working,  never  resting,  never  knowing  even  the  re- 
freshing rest  of  a  sound  sleep.  It  has  made  him  a  bag  of 
live  nerves,  ever  stretched  to  high  tension.  He  has  learned 
to  call  license  liberty,  breach  of  "social  laws  and  shirking^ 
of  responsibilities  independence,  slavery  of  his  own  wild 
will  freedom.  It  has  deified  sensuality,  glorified  material- 
ism, beautified  sin.  It  has  split  human  societies  into  atoms, 
families  into  units,  fighting  against  each  other.  It  ha& 
sapped  the  foundation  of  home-life  and,  its  trunk  severed 
from  its  roots,  its  roof-tree  threatens  to  fall,  shaken  by 
each    passing   breeze. 

Its  vulgar  haste  and  love  of  sensation  are  invading  even 
the  realm  of  religion,  which  is  being  classed  with  fads  and 
crazes.  Its  boasted  scientific  inventions  have  done  more- 
harm  than  good  to  humanity's  best  and  permanent  in- 
terests; tliey  serve  only  the  surface-life  which  alone  its- 
votaries  live  and  know.  It  is  hinting  at  love  as  a  microbe, 
reducing  romance  to  illicit  love.  It  openly  proposes  the 
killing  of  chronic  patients  and  all  old  people  over  sixty. 
Humility  is  liateful  in  its  estimation,  conceit  and  brute' 
force  constitute  it-s  superior  individuality.  It  has  abolished 
reverence,  depth  of  character,  real  genius,  real  poetry  and 
real  philosophy.  It  is  establishing  the  crime  of  colour  and 
poverty.  Flattery  is  its  juice  of  life,  insincerity  the  sub- 
stance of  courtesy.  Morality  is  mere  sentiment,  sentiment 
mere  weakness,  constancy  and  chastity  antiquated  foolish- 
ness. That  which  affords  instant  pleasure  is  of  worth,  that 
which  involves  waiting  to  be  enjoyed  is  deemed  worthless. 
Gross,  material  enjoyment,  in  short,  is  its  Heaven  of 
Happiness,   its   Ideal  Salvation. 


Is  the  Belief  in  Immortality  Dying  Out  ? 

That  is  the  subject  of  a  symposium  in  the  Homt- 
leiic  Review  by  several  doctors  of  divinity.  As  may 
be  expected  from  the  theological  calling  of  those 
appealed  to,  the  answers  are  on  the  whole  reassur- 
ing. Dr.  W.  N.  Rice  declares  his  own  decided 
opinion  that  in  the  last  two  decades  the  drift  of  in- 
tellectual opinion  has  been  toward  belief  in  immor- 
tality. It  no  longer  belongs  to  metaphysics,  but  iS' 
grounded  on  our  sense  of  the  worth  of  human  na- 
ture. Professor  J.  H.  Hyslop  says  that  for  the 
classes  outside  of  those  interested  in  psychic  re- 
search the  belief  has  lost  ground  immensely.  Dr. 
E.  J.  Hamilton  doubts  whether  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  American  people  are  without  belief 
or  care  concerning  the  world  to  come.  Dr.  S. 
McCoimb  says  that  the  modern  attitude  is  generally 
not  one  of  dogmatic  denial,  but  of  wistful  and  pain- 
ful doubt.  Dr.  J.  H.  Garrison  thinks  scepticism- 
rarer  to-day  than  ever  before. 


The  pictorial  element  is  strong  in  the  Windsor. 
The  first  paper  is  Mr.  Austin  Chester's  on  the  art 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.,  with  twenty-one  repro- 
ductions of  the  artist's  pictures.  Mr.  Georgie  Wade's 
"  cities  with  ways  of  water  "  contains  some  pleasing 
photographs  of  urban  canals  in  Italy,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, India,  China  and  America. 
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PLEA   FOR   ECONOMIC   CHIVALRY. 

Professor  Alfred  Marshall  discusses  in  the  Econo- 
.  mic  Journal  "  the  social  possibilities  of  economic 
chivalry."  He  declares  that  different  schools  of 
economic  thought  have  shown  a  marked  tendency 
to  convergence  as  to  fundamentals,  both  in  method 
and  doctrine,  during  the  last  thirty  years.  There 
has,  he  says,  been  a  similar  but  less  complete  co^n- 
vergence  as  to  social  ideals  and  the  ultimate  aims 
of  economic  effort.  There  is  a  general  agreement 
among  thoughtful  people,  and  especially  among 
economists,  that  if  Society  could  award  the  honour, 
position  and  influence  at  present  obtained  by  a  vast 
expenditure  which  contributes  little  towards  social 
progress,  and  if  it  could  at  the  same  time  maintain 
all  that  stimulus  which  the  free  enterprise  of  the 
strongest  business  men  derive  from  present  condi- 
tions, the  resources  thus  set  free  would  open  out  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  new  possibilities  of  a  higher 
life  The  amount  of  private  expenditure  to  te  re- 
garded as  socially  wasteful  from  this  point  of  view 
which  might  be  diverted  tO'  social  uses  without  caus- 
ing any  g^reat  distress  to  those  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  may  be  put  at  one  or  two  hundred  millions 
sterling  a  year. 

A     UNIQUE     OPPORTUNITY. 

Cheap  transport  by  land  and  sea,  he  says,  com- 
bined with  the  opening  up  of  a  large  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  world  during  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
caused  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  terms  of 
goods  to  rise  throughout  the  Western  world  at  a  rate 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  past  and  may  probably 
have  none  in  the  future.  The  law  of  diminishing 
return  from  land  is  almost  inoperative  in  Britain  just 
now.  These  facts  give  special  opportunities  for 
social  reform  to  the  present  generation,  and  throw 
corresponding  responsibilities  on  them.  The  Pro- 
fessor reckons  that  much  more  than  a  half,  probably 
even  three-quarters,  of  the  total  income  of  the  nation 
is  devoted  to  uses  which  make  for  happiness  and 
the  elevation  of  life.  But  in  looking  down  on  wealth 
we  seem  to  be  going  on  wrong  lines.  If  the  world 
is  not  proud  of  its  wealth,  it  cannot  respect  itself. 
He  urges  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  gtreat 
t'ffort  to  enlist  wealth  in  the  service  of  the  true  glory 
of  the  world. 

BUSINESS     SURELY    NOT    WOTtSE     THAN    WAR. 

War  is  more  cruel  than  competition,  and  yet  it 
blossomed  into  the  chivalry  of  war:  — 

I  want  to  suggest  that  there  is  much  latent  chivalry  in 
business  life,  and  that  there  would  he  a  great  deal  more  of 
it  if  we  sought  it  out  and  honoured  it  as  men  honoured 
the  mediseval  chivalry  of  war. 

Chivalry  in  business  includes  public  spirit,  as  chivalry  in 
war  includes  unselfish  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  prince,  or  of 
country,  or  of  crusade.  But  it  includes  also  a  delight  in 
doing  noble  and  difficult  things  because  they  are  noble  and 
difficult:  a«  knightly  chivalry  called  on  a  man  to  begin 
by  making  his  own  armour,  and  to  use  his  armour  for 
choice  in  those  contests  in  which  his  skill  and  resource, 
his   courage   and   endurance,   would  be   put  to   the   severest 


tests.  It  includes  a  scorn  for  cheap  victories,  and  a  de- 
light in  succouring  those  who  need  a  helping  hand.  It  does 
not  disdain  tlie  gains  to  be  won  on  the  way,  but  it  has  the 
fine  pride  of  the  warrior  wlio  esteems  the  spoils  of  a  weli- 
fouglit  battle,  or  the  prizes  of  a  tournament,  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  the  achievements  to  which  they  testify,  and  only 
in  the  second  degree  for  the  value  at  which  fhey  are  ai> 
praised  in   the  money  of  the  market. 

The  Professor  goes  on  to  maintain  that  the  chief 
motive  of  the  highest  constructive  work  in  industry 
is  a  chivalrous  desire  to  master  difficulties  and  ob- 
tain recognised  leadership.  It  is  proved  success  in 
leadership  that  forms  the  chief  ambition  of  the 
business  man. 

A     COMMERCIAL     COURT     OP     HONOUR. 

After  uttering  a  warning  against  misdirected  col- 
lectivism, the  Professor  urges  the  duty  of  distinguish- 
ing the  getting  of  wealth  that  is  chivalrous  and  noble 
from  that  which  is  not.     His  plea  is :  — 

An  endeavour  should  be  made  so  to  guide  public  opinion 
that  it  becomes  an  informal  Court  of  Honour,  that  wealth, 
however  large,  should  be  no  passport  to  social  success  if 
got  by  chicanery,  by  manufactured  news,  by  fraudulent 
dealing,  or  by  malignant  destruction  of  rivals;  and  that 
business  enterprise  which  is  noble  in  its  aims  and  in  its 
methods,  even  if  it  does  not  bring  with  it  a  large  fortune, 
may  receive  its  due  of  public  admiration  and  gratitude, 
as  does  that  of  the  progressive  student  of  science,  or 
literature,   or  art. 

The  discriminating  favour  of  the  multitude  at  Athens 
and  Florence  gave  the  strongest  stimulus  to  imaginative 
art.  And  if  coming  generations  can  search  out  and  honour 
that  which  is  truly  creative  and  chivalric  in  modern  busi- 
ness work,  the  world  will  grow  rapidly  in  material  wealth 
and  in  wealth  of  character.  Noble  efforts  could  be  evoked; 
and  even  dull  men  would  gradually  cease  to  pay  homage  to 
wealth  'per  se  without  inquiring  how  it  had  been  acquired. 
Gradually  he  hopes  public  opinion  will  come  to 
despise  a  rich  man  who  lives  idly.  Economic 
chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  individual  working  with 
a  similar  chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  community 
might  soon  provide  the  one  or  two  hundred  millions 
a  year  that  appear  to  be  available  towards  bringing 
the  chief  benefits  which  can  be  derived  from  our 
new  command  of  nature  within  the  reach  of  all. 
This  is  a  noble  plea  and  nobly  put. 


'•  Never  Seen  the  Fear  of  Death." 

This  IS  a  remarkable  testimony  for  a  medical 
man  to  make,  yet  it  is  made  by  Dr.  G.  H.  R.  Dabbs, 
writing  in  Frys  Magazine  on  Health  and  Happiness, 
a  propos  of  the  death-roll  due  to  earthquakes.  He 
says : — 

As  for  the  fear  of  death,  I  must  confess  I  have  never  seen 
it.  I  have  heard  men  in  health  protest  such  fear,  but  once 
within  the  margin  of  the  true  shadow  and  all  fear  disap- 
pears. Something  happens,  either  spiritually  or  physi- 
cally, which  may  make  the  approach  of  death  almost  a  sat- 
isfaction. It  would  seem  paradoxical,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
death  appears  to  become  an  inevitable  incident  of  life 
which  has  in  its  central  issues  a  kind  of  wondering  curi- 
osity. But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  intellect  remained 
clear,  I  have  seen  this  mental  attitude  so  strong  that  it  has 
overmastered  fear  and  annihilated  all  apprehension.  Men. 
of  course,  find  peace  by  various  ways  and  means  till  they 
reach  the  edge  of  the  shadow— once  within  it  and  the  peace 
ia  there  without  the  asking. 


Hevicw  of  Hcvieivs,  IjG/OT. 
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THE   OLD    BLUE:     WHAT   BECOMES   OF   HIM. 

The  life-work  of  the  men  who  row  in  the  'Varsity 
Boat  Race  is  classified  in  a  very  interesting  paper 
which  Mr.  Barnard  C.  Carter  contributes  to  C.  B. 
Fry's.  He  remarks  that  the  river  has  given  no 
Prime  Minister  to  Britain,  but  has  given  a  Prime 
Minister  to  France  in  the  person  of  W.  H.  Wad- 
dington,  who  was  No.  6  for  Cambridge  in  1849.  In 
fifty  years  of  boat-races  only  some  half-dozen  mem- 
bers became  exclusively  politicians,  most  of  whom 
came  from  Cambridge.  Mr.  R.  McKenna,  w^ho  has 
just  succeeded  Mr.  Birrell  as  Minister  of  Education, 
is  the  only  old  Blue  on  record  who  has  become  a 
Cabinet  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  He  rowed  for 
Cambridge  in  1887.  Lord  Ampthill,  recently  Act- 
ing Viceroy  of  India,  rowed  in  the  Oxford  boat 
thrice. 

LAWYER     OFTEN.     MOSTLY     PARSON! 

Mr.  Carter  says  the  old  Blue  frequently  turns  out 
a  fine  lawyer,  and  observes  that  of  all  the  learned 
professions  the  law  includes  the  most  athletic  men. 
In  fifty  years  of  the  Boat  Race  Mr.  Carter  counts 
81  lawyers — 31  Oxford,  50  Cambridge.  But  per- 
haps the  most  surprising  fact  disclosed  by  Mr.  Car- 
ter is  the  proportion  of  the  old  Blues  who  adopt  the 
Church  ais  their  profession.  In  the  fifty  years  end- 
ing 1 88 1,  of  the  243  that  had  rowed  for  Oxford  no 
fewer  than  108  became  clergymen,  and  of  the  242 
Cambridge  Blues  80  were  afterwards  clergymen;  so 
that  of  485  old  oarsmen  188,  or  38  per  cent.,  be- 
came clergymen.  So  the  facts  may  be  summarised 
in  the  absorption  of  Blues — Church  is  first,  law  a 
distant  second,  and  the  rest  nowhere.  In  the  first 
Boat  Race,  in  1829,  every  man  in  the  Oxford  boat, 
with  one  doubtful  exception,  became  a  clergyman. 


THE   CITY   OF   THE   YELLOW   DEVIL. 

Gorki's  Impressions  of  New  York. 

Gorki's  experiences  in  America,  we  know,  were 
not  altogether  pleasant.  In  the  Monthly  Review  he 
writes  a  characteristic  impressionist  sketch  of  New 
York,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an 
authentic  description  of  the  infernal  regions.  The 
City  of  the  Yellow  Devil  Gold,  he  calls  it,  and  its 
inhabitants  seem  to  him  to  be  blind  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  demon:  — 

From  afar,  the  city  seems  a  great  maw  with  uneven  black 
teetli.  It  exhales  clouds  of  smoke,  and  appears  like  a  giant 
suffering  from  obesity.  On  entering,  you  feel  that  you  have 
chanced  into  a,  belly  of  stone,  and  iron,  into  a  stomach 
which  has  engulphed  millions,  and  which  crunches  and 
digests  them.     And  yearly  awaits  more  and  more. 

A    WILD    BEAST    OF    A    CITY. 

Even  in  approaching  New  York  he  w-as  conscious 
of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life.  "  Work  was — every- 
where. Everything  was  engulphed  in  its  hurricane. 
Everything  groaned,  howled,  groaned  and  served  the 
will   of   some   secret   power   hostile   to  man   and   to 


nature."      The    sky-scrapers    seemed    to    him    great 
gaols  in  which  dwarfed  people  lived  dull  lives  :  — 

I  beheld  such  a  monstrous  prodigious  city  for  the  first 
time ;  never  before  had  mankind  seemed  to  be  so  insigni- 
ficant, so  enslaved,  so  subjugated  by  life.  At  the  same 
time,  nowhere  have  I  met  men  so  tragi-comicaliy  self- 
satisfied  as  they  are  in  this  avid  and  foul  stomach  of  a 
glutton,  who  has  fallen  into  idiocy  through  greediness,  and 
devours  brain  and  nerve  with  the  fierce  roar  of  a  wild 
beast. 

THOUSANDS    OF    ROARING     NOISES. 

The  all-pervading  noise  evidently  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  or  more  probably  on  his 
nerves : — 

Everywhere— over  head,  under  foot,  on  a  level— lives  and 
roars  sinister  iron,  triumphing  in  its  victory.  Evoked  into 
life  by  the  power  of  gold,  inspired  thereby,  it  envelops  man 
in  its  close  meshes,  stuns  him,  drains  blood  and  marrow, 
devours  muscles  and  nerves,  grows  and  expands,  spreading 
its  chains  ever  wider,  reposing  on  silent  stone.  Locomo- 
tives and  cars  crawl  like  great  worms;  motor  horns 
screech  like  fat  ducks,  electric  wires  wail  grimly.  The 
suffocating  atmosphere  is  permeated  as  a  sponge  with 
moisture,  with  thousands  of  roaring  noises.  Packed  in  this 
dirty  city,  grimed  with  the  smoke  of  factories,  man  is  im- 
prisoned as  in  a  gaol  between  high  walls  covered  with 
soot.  He  shudders  apprehensively,  exales  foul  odours  in 
one's  face;    he  has  been  poisoned,  is  suffering  and  moaning. 

The  overhead  railway  is  an  abomination  with  its 
fierce  howling,  screeching  and  roaring,  and  the 
shaking  of  walls  and  windows  which  it  causes.  Any 
living  being  who  reflects  and  dreams,  he  says,  would 
raze  and  destroy  this  horror,  and  "  cause  the  bold 
insolent  yelling  of  iron  to  cease,'"  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  City  of  the  Yellow  Devil  "  endure  everything 
that  kills  the  man  within  them  and  turns  them  into 
beasts." 

NO    TIME    TO    THINK. 

Gorki  visited  the  East  Side,  the  slum  area  of  New 
York,  and  found  "  the  trenches  of  the  streets  teem- 
ing with  children  and  destitution  "  :  — 

I  have  seen  much  beggardom:  its  green,  bloodless,  bone- 
stretched  face  I  am  acquainted  with.  Its  eyes  dim  with 
hunger,  and  burning  with  avidity,  cunning  and  revenge- 
ful, or  slavishly  subm.issive,  and  always  inhuman,  every- 
where have  I  seen— yet  the  horrors  of  destitution  in  East 
Side  are  blacker  than  anytJiing  known  to  me. 

Here  is  his  description  of  the  end  of  the  day  in 
this  city  of  work:  — 

People  had  finished  the  day's  work,  and  not  reflecting 
why  it  had  been  done,  whether  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them,  quickly  ran  off  to  sleep.  The  pavements  were  inun- 
dated by  black  streams  of  human  beings,  all  heads  were  uni- 
formly covered  by  round  hats,  and  all  brains,  as  was  ob- 
vious from  tlie  eyes,  had  already  fallen  asleep.  Work  was 
ended,  there  was  nothing  further  to  think  about.  All 
thought  for  the  master  alone;  of  themselves  there  was  no 
time  to  think:  if  there  was  work,  there  would  be  bread 
and  the  chief  pleasures  of  life;  nothing  beyond  that  was 
necessary  to  man  in  the  City  of  the  Yellow  Devil. 

Verily,  a  picture  of  Satan's  invisible  world  dis- 
played, recalling  John  Burns's  lurid  description  of 
Chicago  as  "  hell  with  the  lid  off." 
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SEVEN    REPRESENTATIVES   OF   BRITAIN 
OVERSEA. 

In  the  IV  or  Id's  Work  appears  a  sympathetic 
article  on  the  Colonial  Conference  and  the  seven 
-Colonial  Premiers  who  are  attending  it.  Excellent 
portraits  are  given  of  them  all. 

The  writer  thinks  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  long- 
held  position  as  Premier  of  Canada  has  probably 
influenced  the  political  outlook,  and  contributed  to 
the  change  of  feeling  which  has  made  the  entenle 
cordiale  possible.  It  has  certainly  influenced 
French  opinion  a,s  regards  England.  Though 
courtly  enough  to  suggest  century-old  nobility,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  father  was  a  humble  land  sur- 
ve}or.  He  is  a  Catholic,  but  a  very  tolerant  man, 
French  of  the  French.  Yet  his  "  sunny  ways,"  as 
his  opponents  used  to  call  his  courtly  manners,  are 
"  the  glint  of  the  sun  on  the  iceberg."  It  does  not 
melt  the  iceberg.  Several  times  important  men  in 
his  cabinet  have  tried  to  defy  him.  They  or  he  had 
to  go;  and  he  is  still  there.  "The  real  man,"  the 
writer  concludes,  ''  behind  the  smiling;  serene  mask 
is  hard  to  find,  probably  it  never  will  be  found." 

The  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  to  whom  the  writer 
mercifully  does  not  refer  as  "  silver-tongued."  With- 
out the  courtliness  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Mr. 
Deakin  is  yet  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  consider- 
able cultivation.  Modest  and  retiring,  he  has  not 
made  many  stories  circulate  about  him.  He  is  re- 
puted to  "  read  everything,"  and  even  to  "  get 
through  ten  novels  a  week !"  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  well-known  spiritualist,  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  he  has  leanings  tO'  the  occult.  He 
has  declined  a  knighthood,  declined  a  privy  council- 
lorship,  and  declined  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  Oxon. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  "  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven 
Premiers  Avho'  may  be  truly  said  to  have  risen  from 
the  ranks."  An  Australian  by  birth,  he  had  to  begin 
earning  his  living  at  fourteen,  and  has  certainly 
come  to  the  front  by  his  own  ability.  He  entered 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  of  which,  years 
afterwards,  he  became  head.  Postal  matters  have 
never  ceased  to  occupy  his  attention.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  is  just  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  very  young- 
looking  man  for  his  years. 

Dr.  Jameson  is  exceedingily  w^ell  known,  and  yet 
not  known  at  all.  The  writer  in  the  World's  Work 
merely  recounts  the  well-known  facts  of  his  life. 
Botha,  five  years  ago  our  "  arch  enemy,"  is  now  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Empire.  He  took  as  great  a 
fancy  to  Lord  Kitchener,  it  is  said,  as  Lord  Kit- 
chener did  to  him ;  and  we  are  reminded  how  every 
British  officer  who  came  into  personal  contact  with 
him  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  courtesy  and 
kindness.  The  Hon.  F.  R,  Moor,  the  Premier  of 
Natal,  is  a  Natalian  by  birth,  and  fifty-three  years 
of  age.  He  began  life  as  a  diamond-digger,  but 
his  taste  is  for  agricultural  pursuits,  in  greater  atten- 
tion   to   which   he    thinks    the  real    development   of 


Natal  must  be  sought.  He  now  farms,  breeds  os- 
triches, and  governs  his  native  colony.  He  is,  and 
always  has  been,  strongly  in  favour  of  a  conciliatory 
attitude  towards  the  Dutch. 

Sir  Robert  Bond,  in  his  fiftieth  year  (most  of  the 
Premiers  are  about  the  age  which  Balzac  considered 
in  some  ways  a  man's  grand  climacteric — fifty-two), 
is  the  representative  of  Newfoundland,  our  oldest 
colony.  He  is  of  West  of  England  stock,  and  com- 
bative, as  the  typical  West  of  Englander  is  supposed 
to  be.    He,  like  Dr.  Jameson,  is  a  bachelor. 


"Go  and  Wash  in  Jordan." 

In  the  Royal  Magazine  the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins 
describes  a  sight  that  makes  the  deepest  impression 
on  all  who  see  it — the  bathing  in  the  Jordan  at 
Easter  by  the  innumerable  pilgrims,  most  of  them 
Russians,  who  crowd  to  Palestine  at  that  season. 
These  thousands  of  pilgrims  are  well  looked  after 
by  the  Imperial  Orthodocx  Society  of  Palestine, 
which  has  built  a  number  of  hospices  for  them  near 
Jerusalem.  They  pay  thirty-six  roubles  (under  jQ^) 
in  Odessa  before  they  leave.  Guides  accompany 
them  into  the  interior  of  Palestine.  Before  setting 
out  from  Jerusalem  they  rain  kisses  and  tears  on 
the  "Stone  of  Unction,"  a  marble  slab  on  which 
Christ's  body  was  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Joseph. 
On  this  slab  they  lay  rolls  of  white  cloth,  cutting 
off  pieces  exactly  its  length ;  and  it  is  these  pieces 
which  they  dip  in  Jordan  and  preserve  for  burial 
shrouds.  During  the  week  after  Easter  these  pil- 
grims form  an  almost  unbroken  stream  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho;  often  they  fall  by  the  way 
from  excess  of  weariness.  Arrived  at  the  river  dis- 
dained of  Naaman,  they  are  led  into  the  Jordan  by 
the  guide,  "  precisely  as  Jesus  was,"  he  says.  Ap- 
parently the  river  is  rather  muddy  about  here,  and 
when  one  reflects  that  the  pilgrims'  dip  in  it  may 
be  almost  the  only  bath  they  have  had  for  a  very 
long  time,  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Jordan  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  The  writer,  it  must 
be  confessed,  makes  very  little  of  a  scene  that  is 
without  doubt  exceedingly  striking.  In  the  pilgrims' 
religious  zeal  modesty  is  entirely  forgotten,  and  the 
spectacle  beggars  all  description.  Any  resultant 
purification  must  be  purely  spiritual.  Before  leav- 
ing, pots  and  kettles,  often  brought  from  Russia, 
are  filled  with  Jordan  water  by  the  pilgrims,  blessed 
by  priests,  and  carried  home  as  "holy  water." 


"  Do  Golf  and  Hoclcey  Clash  ?"  is  a  question 
raised  in  Fry's  Magazine  by  Eleanor  E.  Helme. 
She  says  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  golf 
and  hockey  should  not  mutually  benefit  each  other, 
though  it  is  a  fallacy  to  imagine  that  a  successful 
hockey  player  is  certain  to  make  even  a  passable 
golfer. 
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A   CARICATURE   OF  WOMANHOOD. 

By  a  Most  Illogical  Woman. 
In  the  Rapid  Review,  Rita  indulges  in  what  she 
calls  some  "  plain  speaking  on  the  woman  question." 
It  is  a  tirade  against  some  wholly  imaginary  ''  new 
sex,"  an  awsome  bogey  which  she  has  conjured 
apparently  for  the  express  purpose  and  intense  plea- 
sure of  hooting  at  it.  One  sees  what  she  means  in 
a  way,  yet  her  complaint  against  so-called  "suffra- 
gettes," and  against  a  certain  section  of  women 
whose  zeal  for  independence  has  sometimes  led 
them  to  err  in  attaching  too  little  importance  to  the 
domestic  side  of  life,  is  so  much  overlaid  with  vio- 
lent hysterical  exaggerations  and  assertions  distorted 
out  of  all  semblance  to  the  sober  truth,  that  it  is  a 
deplorable  illustration  of  those  very  "  faults  in 
women  "  of  which  Rita  complains  in  her  unmeasured 
abuse  of  the  "  new  sex."  No  representative  of  this 
"  new  sex  "  could  possibly  argue  more  illogically  or 
judge  less  dispassionately  than  Rita  herself.  It  may 
be  true  that  certain  fine  types  of  women  are  disap- 
pearing, or  tending  to  disappear.  For  the  sake  of 
argument,  let  us  grant  that  this  is  so,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  regretted.  But  if  the  type  Rita  represents  be 
also  disappearing,  then  let  us  speed  the  parting 
guest. 

SICK  OF  BEING  SUPPRESSED. 

Woman,  says  Rita,  is  tired  of  being  worshipped 
and  put  on  a  pedestal.  Man  has  called  her  tender; 
she  strives  to  prove  that  she  is  not  tender.  Man  has 
called  her  soft;  she  resents  the  adjective;  delicate, 
and  she  turns  away  in  scorn.  He  has  idealised  her 
motherhood ;  and  she  declares  she  does  not  mean 
to  be  a  mother.  All  this  only  shows  how  little  man 
has  known  woman.  Then  Rita  pulls  off  the  wrap- 
pings from  the  "  contrapshun  "  she  has  "  sot  up " 
(like  Brer  Rabbit  "  sot  up  "  the  Tar-baby),  and  shows 
us  a  queer  sort  of  figure  underneath,  which  she  calls 
a  member  of  the  "  new  sex,"  a  caricature  of  woman- 
hood w^hich  few  of  us,  if  any,  will  recognise.  This. 
"  contrapshun  " 

is  not  nervous.  She  is  not  delicate.  She  is  not  afraid  of 
crowds— when  she  is  a  prominent  feature  in  their  cause  of 
assembling!  She  does  not  shun  notoriety;  she  loves  it.  She 
does  not  shudder  at  obscenity.     Nothing-  of  the  sort. 

She  is  (man  has  her  own  word  for  it)  become 
"  sick  of  being  suppressed  "  :  — 

Sick  of  control,  however  wise;  of  privacy  and  dignity  and 
honour.  Sick  of  man's  generosity  and  chivalry  now  it  no 
longer  flta  in  with  her  ambitions. 

WHAT  IS  THE     'NEW  SEX"? 

Let  me  hasten  to  explain  what  the  "  new  sex  "  is 
like.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  it,  or  is  ever  likely  to  do 
so.  It  must  be  a  frightful  and  fearsome  object. 
''  It "  must  be  the  correct  way  in  which  to  refer 
to  this  "  new  sex,"  though  Rita  still  calls  it  "  she." 
The  woman  of  the  new  sex  is  of  coarser  fibre  than 
the  feminine  woman ;  she  has  neither  nerves,  emo- 
tions, softness,  nor  delicacy  of  mind  or  body ;    she 


does  not  love  children,  and  does  not  ever  want  to 
have  any  of  her  own.  She  prefers  obscenity  and 
notoriety.  Good  looks  she  despises;  fashions  she 
derides.  '"'  Liberty  "  to  her  is  "■  as  the  first  taste  of 
blood  to  a  tiger."  Her  face,  now  that  Rita  has  torn 
the  mask  off  it,  is  "  not  attractive."  Truly  it  is 
not:  — 

It  is  a  face  with  no  beauty  and  no  charm.  A  face  of 
greed  and  cruelty  and  ambition.  The  face  of  one  to  whom 
dignity,  grace,  gentleness,  and  love  make  no  appeal  beside 
the  lust  of  power— power  to  rule;  power  to  annihilate; 
power  to  overthrow,  and  rebuild  on  her  own  foundation  of 
vanity  and  unreason. 

One-half  her  time  she  is  coercing  the  weak-minded 
of  her  own  sex  (the  new  sex  presumably,  who,  we 
understand,  are  so  very  strong-minded),  and  the 
other  half  she  is  bullying  magistrates  and  policemen, 

MAN    BETWEEN    SOYLLA    AND    CHARYBDIS. 

Poor  man  at  present  stands  between  the  Scylla 
of  a  sex  whom  he  has  idealised  and  the  Charybdis 
of  this  "new  sex,"  obscene  and  notoriety-hunting. 
If  Rita  typifies  the  former,  and  the  latter  be  one- 
fourth  as  terrible  a  harridan  as  she  describes,  the 
best  thing  man  can  do  is  to  put  a  bullet  through  his 
head.  Either  he  has  to  endure  a  mass  of  illogicali- 
ties and  monstrous  distortions  of  facts,  which  augur 
ill  foT  the  peace  of  his  home,  or  he  has  to  endure 
something  "  as  unfeminine  as  himself,"  which  will 
neither  look  after  his  house  nor  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren. Dear,  dear,  to  think  that  in  1907  we  can 
still  find  anyone  writing  such  rubbish  as  this  1 


Dickens's  Publishers. 

In  the  interesting  series  of  articles  by  J.  P.  C,  on 
the  Makers  of  Books,  appearing  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  the  April  instalment  tells  the  story  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  the  publishers  of 
Dickens  and  Carlyle  and  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

It  is  said  that  Dickens  still  remains  the  most 
popular — that  is  tO'  say,  the  best-selling  author. 
However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  the  fortunes  of: 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  ever  been  closely 
identified  with  the  fortunes  of  the  novelist.  In  1870^ 
they  bought  up  the  copyrights  of  the  only  two  -bookS' 
by  Dickens  published  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  so 
that  for  many  years  they  have  been  the  sole  pub- 
lishers of  Dickens's  works.  It  was  Frederic  Chap- 
man, nephew  of  Edward  Chapman,  who  secured  the 
copyrights  of  Carlyle's  works,  and  it  was  when  he- 
was  head  of  the  firm  that  the  Fortnightly  Revieiix 
was  founded  in  1865.  Among  the  illustrations  of 
the  article  may  be  mentioned  a  reproduction  of  a 
curious  portrait  of  Carlyle  in  the  late  forties,  in  stiff 
dandified  dress,  by  Richard  Dighton,  recently  ac- 
quired for  the  Carlyle  House  at  Chelsea.  There  is 
also  a  portrait  of  Miss  Georgina  Hogarth,  sister-in- 
law  of  Dickens,  no'W  published  for  the  first  time. 
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MARK   TWAIN   AS   GUEST   OF   THE   KAISER. 

Contiiuiino:  his  autobiography  in  the  Nor/k 
Americcni  Rc\'icw,  Mark  Twain  describes  his  dinner 
with  the  Kaiser.  He  tells  how  his  daughter  Jean, 
who  had  become  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  men  bearing  lofty  titles  whom  her  father  had 
met  on  the  Continent,  was  moved  by  the  Imperial 
card  conamanding  her  father  to  dine  with  the  Em- 
peror, to  cry,  ^'^  Why,  papa,  if  it  keeps  going  on  like 
this,  pretty  soon  there  won't  be  anybody  left  for  you 
to  get  acquainted  with  but  God."  Mark  Twain 
adds  :  ''  It  was  not  complimentary  to  think  I  was 
not  acquainted  in  that  quarter,  but  she  was  young, 
and  the  young  jump  to  conclusions  witho^ut  reflec- 
tion." Of  the  dinner  itself  he  tells  us :  "  The  Em- 
peror did  most  of  the  talking,  and  he  talked  well 
and  in  faultless  English.  In  both  of  these  con- 
spicuousnesses  I  was  gratified  to  recognise  a  resem- 
blance to  myself.  My  English,  like  his,  is  nearly 
faultless;  like  him,  I  talk  well;  and  when  I  have 
guests  at  dinner  I  prefer  to  do  all  the  talking  my- 
self. It  is  the  best  way,  and  the  pleasantest  Also 
the  moiSt  profitable  for  the  others."  He  remarks 
with  evident  satisfaction.  "  His  Majesty  said  my  best 
and  most  valuable  book  was  '  Old  Times  on  the 
Mississippi.'  "  He  was  delighted  to  find  the  same 
criticism  offered  within  a  few  hours,  quite  indepen- 
dently, by  the  portier  at  the  house  where  he  was 
staying.  Only  recently  an  American  gentleman  re- 
turned from  the  Kaiser  with  two  messages,  one  to 
the  President,  the  other  to  Mark  Twain.  The  latter 
asked  Mr.  Clemens  if  he  remembered  the  dinner  six- 
teen years  ago,  ''  and  asked  him  why  he  didn't  do 
any  talking."  Mark  Twain  rejoined,  "  How  could 
I  talk  when  he  was  talking?" 

It  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  was  reproached  by  a  friend, 
who  said— 

"I  tliink  it  a  shame  that  you  have  not  spoken  to  your 
wife  for  fifteen  years.  How  do  you  explain  it?  How  do  yon 
justify  it?" 

That  poor  man  said— 

"I   didn't   wa>nt   to    interrupt   her." 

HOW    THE    KAISER    TALKED. 

Of  the  conversation  at  the  Imperial  table  Mark 
Twain  gives  us  the  following  sketch :  — 

At  the  dinner  his  Majesty  chatted  briskly  and  enter- 
tainingly along  in  easy  and  flowing  English,  and  now  and 
then  he  interrupted  himself  to  address  a  remark  to  me,  or  to 
some  other  individual  of  the  guests.  When  the  reply  had 
been  delivered,  he  resumed  his  talk.  I  noticed  that  the 
table  etiquette  tallied  with  that  which  was  the  law  of  my 
house  at  home  when  we  had  guests:  that  is  to  say,  the 
guests  answered  when  the  host  favoured  them  with  a  re- 
mark, and  then  quieted  down  and  behaved  themselves  until 
they  got  another  chance.  If  I  had  been  in  the  Emperor's 
chair  and  he  in  mine,  I  should  have  felt  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable and  at  home,  and  should  have  done  a  world  of 
talking,  and  done  it  well;  but  I  was  guest  now,  and  conse- 
quently I   felt  less   at  home. 

In  one  way  there  was  a  difference  between  his  table  and 
mine— for  instance,  atmosphere;  the  guests  stood  in  awe  of 
him,  and  naturally  they  conferred  that  feeling  upon  me. 
for,  after  all,  I  am  only  human,  although  I  regret  it.  When 


a  guest  answered  a  question  he  did  it  with  deferential  voice 
and  manner;  he  did  not  put  any  emotion  into  it,  and  he 
did  not  spin  it  out,  but  got  it  out  of  his  system  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  and  then  locked  relieved.  The  Emperor  was 
used  to  this  atmosphere,  and  it  did  not  chill  his  blood; 
maybe  it  was  an  inspiration  to  him,  for  he  was  alert,  bril- 
liant and  full   of  animation. 

Besides  this  interview  with  the  Kaiser,  Mark 
Twain  contributes  a  good  deal  of  admirable  fooling 
in  his  best  stvle. 


KISSING   THE   BOOK. 

County  Court  and  Folk-Lore  seem  incongruous 
subjects ;  but  Judge  Parry,  who  has  an  article  on 
the  Folk-Lore  of  the  County  Court  in  the  April 
Cornhill,  says  he  is  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of 
folk-lore  of  evidence  alone. 

THE    SCOTCH    OATH. 

He  says  the  Scotch  form  of  taking  the  oath  with 
uplifted  hand  is  incomparably  older  than  the  Eng- 
lish ceremony  of  kissing  the  Book.  To  him  the 
Scotch  method  of  the  judge  administering  the  oath 
himself,  standing  with  hand  uplifted,  is  as  impres- 
sive as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  moreover  he  ob- 
serves it  is  appropriate  in  the  Scotch  old-world  sys- 
tem of  law,  with  numerous  judges  and  not  toO'  much 
work.  In  a  busy  English  Court,  he  is  sure,  it  would 
render  the  life  of  the  judge  unendurable. 

A    SALIVA    CUSTOM. 

The  "  kissing "  idea,  says  Judge  Parry,  though 
very  modern,  is  very  obscure.  He  thinks  it  is  merely 
a  custom  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
writes :  — 

The  ■'  kissing"  act  seems  akin  indeed  to  what  the  ''  fancy  " 
call,  somewhat  unpleasantly,  a  saliva,  custom,  which  in 
modern  Western  life  exists  in  very  few  forms,  though  many 
of  the  lower  classes  still  "  sipit "  on  a  coin  for  luck.  The 
subject  is  a  very  large  one,  but  the  fundamental  idea  of 
all  customs  relating  to  saliva  seems  to  have  been  a  desire 
for  union  with  divinity,  and  if  the  Book  were  always 
kissed  in  our  Courts  with  that  aspiration,  the  custom  might 
well  be  retained. 

Our  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath,  however,  is  a 
Pagan  one: — 

Our  very  verb  "  to  swear "  takes  us  back  to  tlie  pre- 
Christian  days  when  man's  strength  and  his  sword  were 
masters,  and  peace  and  goodwill  had  not  come  to  conquer 
the  earth.  To  swear  was  to  vow  to  Heaven  upon  a  sword. 
When  we  offer  the  Book  to  a  witness  to  swear  upon,  we 
really  tender  him,  not  a  Christian  thought,  but  the  old 
Pagan  oath  which,  splendid  as  it  was,  is  no  longer  of  force. 

COURTS     OF    RECONCILIATION. 

But,  adds  Judge  Parry,  it  would  be  well  if  in 
Court  we  obeyed  the  command,  "  Swear  not  at  all." 
A  Court  on  the  lines  of  the  teaching  of  the  Book 
O'UgJit  not  to  be  quite  impossible  after  nineteen 
hundred  years.  In  place  of  a  judge  we  want  a 
peacemaker  or  official  reconciler,  and  the  courts  of 
litigation  need  to  be  replaced  by  courts  of  recon- 
ciliation. 
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HISTORY   IN   PAGEANT. 

A  Procession  of  Kings  and  Queens. 
At  the  end  of  June  an  interesting  Pageant  of 
Kings  and  Queens  is  to  take  place  at  Oxford,  and 
in  the  Fall  Mall  Magazine  for  April  Mt.  Dion  Clay- 
ton Calthrop,  a  recognised  authority  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  dress,  describes  briefly  the 
moving  pictures  which  are  to  march  past.  .  The 
various  scenes  have  been  dramatised  by  a  number  of 
well-known  writers. 

THE    SOUL    IN    CLOTHES. 

Clothes  and  colour,  says  Mr.  Calthrop,  are  as 
vitally  important  as  adjuncts  tO'  history  as  an  inky 
cloak  is  tO'  Hamlet.  He  illustrates  his  article  with 
a  series  of  clothes-sketches  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
England,  which  prove  how  important  an  aid  to 
identification  are  the  outer  garments  of  royalty. 
There  is  no  one  who  cannot  realise  the  soul  in 
clothes,  and  at  O'xford  it  is  clothes  which  are  to 
raise  to  life  the  dry  bones  of  history.  A  sense  of 
colour,  he  continues,  adds  a  refinement  to  life,  and 
a  spark  of  light  may  isave  us  against  many  moments 
of  depression.  A  few  of  the  scenes  are  here 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Calthrop  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  scheme.  Appropriately  the  pageant  opens  in 
727  with  Saint  Frideswide  and  Prince  Algar  of  Lei- 
cester, who  wished  to  marry  her.  The  Saint  prayed 
for  help  and  Algar  is  struck  blind.  The  Prince 
then  repents  and  builds  a  convent  to  the  Saint. 
Round  this  convent  Oxford  grew.  Then  we  have 
the  Coronation  of  Harold.  As  the  pageant  con- 
tinues we  see  Henry  II.  arrive  in  state.  Next  we 
^have  the  romance  of  Henr}^,  fair  Rosamund,  and 
Eleanor.  In  1238  comes  a  procession  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  arrival  of  the  Pope's  Legate.  In 
these  scenes  there  is  the  glitter  of  armour  and  the 
dresis  is  rich  in  the  colours  of  tapestry. 
archbishop    ceanmer. 

After  ,an  interval  a  new  era  of  clothes  begins.  A 
burst  of  music  proclaims  the  arrival  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  Katherine  of  Aragon.  This  is  followed  by  the 
degradation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  a  scene  in 
which  the  exact  ceremony  is  to  be  depicted — how  he 
was  vested  in  his  habits  as  Archbishop,  and  how 
each  of  these  is  taken  off,  his  hair  clipped  and 
fingers  scraped,  and  how  a  yeoman's  gown  and  a 
townsman's  greasy  cap  are  put  on  him  and  he  is  led 
away  by  soldiers. 

the   grand  finale. 

The  next  scene  tO'  enter  is  the  funeral  procession 
of  Amy  Robsart,  and  following  it  the  procession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  into  Oxford.  Later  scenes  repre- 
sent the  arrival  of  James  I.  and  his  Queen,  Charles 
I.  and  James  II.,  the  whole  winding  4jp  with  an 
eighteenth  century  fair,  with  some  fifteen  hundred 
performers  in  Georgian  dresses,  booths  and  stalls, 
criers,  minstrels,  mummers,  country  dances,  etc. 
Christ  Church  meadows,  with  the  river,  will  be  the 
stage  and  background,  and  the  sun,  let  us  hope,  will 
smile  on  the  festival. 


DIET   FOR   BRAlN=WORKERS. 

Dr.  Maurice  de  Fleury  draws  up,  in  the  first 
March  number  of  La  Revue,  an  "  intellectual  dietary," 
which  he  commends  to  the  attention  of  brain- 
workers  if  they  would  preserve  their  health. 

CAUSES     OP    NEURASTHENIA. 

He  claims  to  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  and  arthritic  patients,  and  ne 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  much 
overwork  as  errors  in  diet  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  true  cause  of  nearly  all  cases  of  neurasthenia. 
Often  he  has  noticed  how  patients,  intellectual 
workers,  fatigued  and  literally  intoxicated  by  a  diet 
too  rich  in  azote  and  phosphorus,  have  had  their 
faculties  restored  by  a  simple  vegetarian  or  milk 
diet. 

Intellectual  workers,  he  says,  not  only  lead  a 
sedentary  life  and  take  no  muscular  exercise,  but 
they  frequently  eat  too  much  meat  and  drink  too 
much  wine  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  bring  on  the  train 
of  troubles  common  to  neuro-arthritic  patients — ner- 
vous exhaustion,  general  lassitude,  digestive  dis- 
orders, insomnia,  and  such  other  symptoms  as  tired 
memory,  inability  to  exercise  the  will  and  the  mental 
faculties,  inability  to  work,  indecision,  melancholy, 
etc. 

DRY    MEALS. 

To  prevent  neurasthenia  Dr.  de  Fleury  prescribes 
for  intellectual  workers  a  diet  similar  to  that  which 
he  prescribes  for  persons  suffering  from  neuras- 
thenia. FoT  breakfast  he  suggests  cafe-au-lait,  with 
biscuits  and  butter.  For  lunch  he  recommends  bis- 
cuits or  bread,  with  a  Hghtly  boiled  egg,  three  to 
four  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  veal  or  chicken, 
roasted,  and  eaten  without  sauce,  or,  in  place  of 
meat,  light  fish,  such  as  sole,  turbot,  green  vege- 
tables, and  some  milk  dish.  In  the  evening  soup, 
macaroni  or  such  vegetables  as  lentils,  potatoes^ 
etc.,  green  vegetables,  cooked  fruit,  and  biscuits 
and  butter  may  be  taken. 

WHEN    TO    DRINK. 

On  the  whole  he  prefers  ''  dry  meals,"  though 
he  does  not  altogether  forbid  a  glass  of  Bordeaux 
or  other  wine  containing  only  a  small  amount  of 
alcohol,  at  the  end  of  a  meal.  Still,  he  counsels 
sedentary  workers  to  abandon  wine  and  all  fer- 
mented drinks  and  alcohol  in  any  form.  His 
patients  drink  between  meals  several  glasses  of  light 
mineral  water.  In  the  afternoon,  he  says,  a  cup  of 
weak  tea  may  be  taken  without  serious  conse- 
quences. 


The  rapid  progress  of  the  South  African  cricketers 
is  traced  in  Frys  by  P.  F.  Warner.  He  declares 
that  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  defeat 
England.  Nevertheless  he  thinks  Englishmen  may 
remain  fairly  confident. 
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RECENT   WONDERS   IN   PUNT-GROWING. 

Electro-Culture. 
Ill  the  Forimghtly  Reviciv  Mr.  G.  Clarke  Nuttall 
.descril>es  some  recent  developments  in  plant-graw- 
ing.  He  deals  first  with  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity. He  tells  how  Professor  Lenistrom,  of  Hel- 
singfors,  experimented  by  passing  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity through  growing  plants:  — 

During  tlie  years  1902-1903  )ie  had  experimental  fields  in 
England  near  Newcastle  in  connection  with  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  in  Germany  near  Breslau,  and  in 
•Sweden  at  Alvidaberg,  where  he  grew  many  plants  under 
.electrical  treatment.  The  results  were  very  remarkable. 
Tlius  strawberries  in  electrified  fields  showed  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent,  to  128  per  cent,  over  those  grown  in  normal 
fields.  Corn  showed  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent.;   potatoes  20  per  cent.,  beets  26  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 

The  Professor  believes  that  under  this  treatment 
we  could  safely  reckon  on  an  average  increase  of 
45  per  cent,  over  the  normal  for  all  crops  grown  on 
land  of  ordinary  fertility,  for  electricity  is  of  no  use 
on  poor  land,  and  that  it  will  pay.  He  w-as  led  to 
these  experiments  by  noticing  the  exceptional  fer- 
iility  of  the  soil  in  the  Polar  regions  during  years 
when  the  Auroa  played  more  vividly  and  the  air  w^as 
largely  charged  with  the  electric  fluid.  In  France, 
by  setting  up  a  geomagnetifiere — practically  a  light- 
ning conductor — in  the  centre  of  a  field,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  a  network  of  wires  running  through  the 
soil  of  the  field,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  was 
-secured  in  a  potato  crop,  the  electricity  having  been 
drawn  from  the  atmosphere. 

Under  the  electric  light  at  night,  added  to  sun- 
light by  day,  plants  have  been  proved  to  thrive  bet- 
ter and  develop  earlier.  Lettuces,  radishes,  beets, 
-spinach,  all  improve.  Cauliflowers  decline  to  do  so. 
Violets,  daisies,  and  other  flowers  bloomed  more 
freely  and  better.  The  life  of  the  flow^er  is  sooner 
■spent,  but  there  is  a  greater  brilliancy  of  colour. 

RADIOCULTURE. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion  put  seedlings  of  the  sen- 
sitive plant  into  four  different  hoiuses^(i)  an  ordi- 
nary conservatory;  (2)  a  blue  house;  (3)  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse ;  (4)  a  red  house.  After  a  few 
months'  waiting,  he  found  the  little  plants  in  the 
blue  house  practically  just  as  he  put  them  in.  They 
"had  seemingly  fallen  asleep,  and  remained  unchang- 
ed. In  the  green  glasshou.se  they  had  grown  more 
than  the  ordinary  glasshouse,  but  they  were  weedy 
and  poor.  In  the  red  house  the  seedlings  had  be- 
come positive  giants,  and  well-nourished  and  well- 
developed  ones  too,  fifteen  times  as  big  as  their 
-sleeping  fellows  in  the  blue  house,  and  four  times 
as  big  as  the  normal  plants.  In  the  red  light  the 
plants  had  become  hyper-sensitive.  It  was  found 
that  blue  light  retards  the  processes  of  decay  as 
well  as  tho.se  of  development — as  valuable  an  asset 
in  practical  gardening  as  premature  development. 

CULTURE    BY    MICROBES. 

The    fact    that    leguminous    crops    such    as    peas, 
Jjeans  and   so   forth,   instead   of   impoverishing    the 


soil  in  which  they  grow,  absolutely  tend  to  enrich 
it,  led  Professor  Hellriegel  to  find  the  explanation. 
The  little  nodules  which  besprinkle  the  roots  of 
peas,  beans,  and  so  forth  are  colonies  of  bacteria, 
which  absorb  raw  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  work  it 
up  into  various  complex  compounds  necessary  for 
plant  life.  Where  these  bacteria  are  not  present, 
the  soil  is  impoverished.  Dr.  Nobbe,  of  Saxony, 
has  prepared  a  bacterial  powder  called  Nitragin, 
which  can  be  used  for  soil  inoculation  or  for  seed 
inoculation.  The  seeds,  wrapped  up  in  Nitragin, 
which  have  been  tested  in  the  Canadian  experi- 
mental farm,  and  have  produced  in  every  case  much 
finer  crops  than  those  that  were  not  inoculated. 

ANESTHETICS! 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  development  is 
that  of  forcing  plants  by  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  It 
was  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Johannsen,  of  Copenhagen, 
at  the  beginnint^  of  this  century.  The  plants  are 
put  in  a  box  into  which  ether  is  evaporated.  The 
heavy  vapour  descends  and  envelops  the  plants. 
After  forty-eight  hours  the  plants  are  taken  out  and 
placed  in  a  cool-house.  The  buds  and  flowers  at 
once  begin  to  sprout  far  more  rapidly  than  those 
plants  that  have  not  been  treated  with  anaesthetic. 
Chloroform  can  also  be  used.  Dr.  Johannsen  sug- 
gests that  we  here  come  on  the  question  of  repose 
in  plants.  None  of  these  w^onderful  developments 
have  yet  reached  serious  commercial  success. 


A  Smuggling  Community. 

In  the  Correspondant  of  March  loth  P.  Drillon 
has  an  article  on  the  Suppression  of  Fraud,  the 
fraud  alluded  to  being  that  practised  on  the  French 
frontiers  to  avoid  the  heavy  import  duties  levied  on 
many  articles  of  merchandise.  The  persons  who 
practise  these  frauds,  we  are  told,  form  a  veritable 
army,  all  w^onderfully  organised,  and  the  most  in- 
genious means  are  resorted  tO'  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Customs  officials.  One  of  the  cleverest  was  a 
doctor  attached  to  the  Custom  House,  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  visiting  patients,  crossed  the  Belgian 
frontier  daily,  and  for  years  brought  back  in  his 
tilbury  bags  of  coffee  and  other  goods  before  he 
was  suspected.  Even  dogs  are  pressed  irrto  the 
service,  and  are  trained  to  carry  home  to  their  mas- 
ters articles  concealed  in  belts.  In  1904,  1841  dogs  | 
were  charged  with  fraud  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Lille  alone.  Most  of  them  were  killed,  while  their 
("wners  remained  unknown.  The  latest  mode  is  the 
babv  fraud,  several  pounds  of  coffee  having  been 
found  sewn  up  in  the  garments  of  a  baby  in  its 
mother's  arms.  A  whole  community  lives  by  these 
frauds,  and  the  easy  and  illicit  gains  naturally 
favour  idleness  and  immorality.  Worst  of  all,  the 
smuggling  is  carried  on  for  a  master  smuggler,  who 
gets  most  of  the  profits  without  running  any  of  the' 
risks. 
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A   PAINTER   OF   THE   CHRIST. 

The  Art  of  Fritz  von  Uhde. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  modern  treatment  of 
religious  subjects  in  art  will  know  something  of  the 
work  of  Fritz  von  Uhde,  who  depicts  Biblical  sub- 
jects amid  present  day  surroundings  as  the  Dutch 
old  masters  substituted  portraits  of  their  contempo- 
raries for  the  saints  of  the  Bible  and  the  Early 
Church  in  their  devotional  pictures.  In  this  way, 
the  artist  probably  hopes  to  drive  home  the  Gospel 
lessons  more  forcibly  and  more  touchingly. 

The  March  number  of  Velhagen  publishes  a  short 
article  on  Fritz  von  Uhde,  partly  in  the  form  of  an 
interview  with  the  artist,  who  lives  and  works  at 
Munich.  A  previous  biographical  notice  appeared 
in  "The  Review  of  Reviews  "  for  July,  1893. 

THE    CHRIST    OF    TO-DAY. 

His  Christ  pictures,  says  Fritz  von  Uhde,  are 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  specially  religious  paint- 
ing. His  "  Suffer  little  children  "  was  the  result  of  a 
strong  desire  to  give  something  more  than  a  mere 
transcript  from  Nature.  He  had  once  seen  how 
some  children  approached  a  pastor,  and  he  utilised 
the  incident  in  the  picture.  In  life,  he  says,  it  is 
more  frequently  the  case  that  things  are  forced  upon 
one  than  that  one  can  force  things.  How  he  came 
to  paint  Christian  subjects  was  a  slow  and  gradual 
'process,  but  finally  the  material  and  the  form  took 
poissession  of  him.  He  has  used  the  person  of 
Christ  apart  from  dogmatic  religion.  The  historical 
Christ  does  not  interest  him  so  much  ;  what  he 
wants  to  do  is  rather  to  give  the  Christ  of  to-day, 
the  Christ  who  might  appear  to  us  any  time. 

THE     SPIRITUALISATION     OF    LIGHT. 

All  his  pictures  he  calls  problems  in  painting. 
For  the  spiritualisation  of  light  he  found  the  person 
of  Christ  eminently  suitable — in  fact  Christ  became 
to  him  a  problem  of  light.  In  the  great  altar-piece 
which  he  painted  for  a  church  at  Zwickau,  he  took 
for  his  theme  Matt.  iv.  16,  and  he  sought  to  repre- 
sent Christ  as  the  bringer  of  light  into  the  dark 
world.  In  his  other  pictures  of  Christ,  the  light 
problem  was  always  the  predominant  idea,  the  ob- 
ject represented  coming  afterwards,  and  not  un- 
naturally he  came  to  regard  Christ  as  the  incarnation 
of  light.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake,  he  says,  to 
paint  so  many  Christs,  but  the  future  will  decide 
whether  he  did  wrong  to  restore  Christ  to  art  again, 
even  when  He  is  conceived  only  as  the  incarnation 
of  Light.  Perhaps  Rembrandt  without  his  religious 
pictures  might  have  been  the  same  Rembrandt^  but 
von  Uhde  doubts  it. 

THE     GREATEST    OF     ALL    PAINTERS. 

Possibly  a  religious  art  Mythout  Christ  might  be 
greater  and  of  higher  value ;  perhaps  if  he  had  gone 
deeper  into  the  light  problem  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  do  without  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  von 
Uhde  concludes.     But  to-day  that  is   scarcely  pos- 


sible technically,  and  therefore  he  has  made  the 
Master  his  subject,  the  bearer  of  his  art.  Rem- 
brandt spiritualised  with  light  everything  which  he 
touched.  To-day  everyone  is  endeavouring  to  do 
the  same,  starting  from  the  white  and  not  from  the 
dark  side,  but  no  one  has  yet  attained  to  Velasquez. 
According  to  von  Uhde,  Rubens  and  Valasquez 
painted  much  better  than  Rembrandt,  but  Rem- 
brandt was  the  greatest  of  all  painters,  because  he 
was  the  most  human.  He  had  something  which 
went  beyond  paintingj — he  had  true  geniality,  and 
he  was  perhaps  the  only  painter  who  really  could 
paint  Christ. 


TAKING    SCIENTIFIC   RECORDS   IN    THE   HIGH 
ATMOSPHERE. 

By  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for  March 
opens  with  an  article,  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  on 
"  Meteorological  Researches  in  the  High  Atmo- 
sphere." Though  very  interesting,  the  paper  is 
rather  too  technical  to  be  briefly  summarised  for 
general  readers.  The  Prince  of  Monaco  sent  kites 
to  a  height  of  over  14,750  feet  between  Portugal 
and  the  Canaries.  These  kites,  or  rather  series  oi 
kites,  attached  to  a  line,  carried  the  recording  in- 
struments. The  greatest  height  that  can  be  reached 
with  kites  is  from  19,500  to  23,000  feet.  Recover- 
ing them  is  easier  than  despatching  them.  A  kite 
operation  at  9800  to  13,000  feet  lasts  almost  all 
day ;  and  to  enable  the  kites  to  pass  through  zones 
of  light  wind  or  calm,  the  ship  from  which  the  kite 
is  operated  must  sometimes  go  full  steam  ahead. 
After  a  season  with  kites,  the  Prince  resolved  to 
use  ballons-sonde  for  meteoTological  researches  in 
the  high  atmosphere  above  the  ocean.  In  the  high 
atmosphere  above  the  land  they  answered  well. 
They  could  be  used,  however,  only  in  very  clear 
weather.  Two  very  light  india-rubba  balloons  were 
sent  up,  connected  together — one,  the  less  inflated, 
carrying  the  registering  instrument.  Not  only  can 
track  be  kept  of  the  height  of  the  balloons,  but  the 
strength  and  direction  of  aerial  currents  at  different 
altitudes  can  be  known.  Eighteen  experiments  were 
made  with  balloons  in  the  Atlantic  up  to  close  on 
46,000  feet.  A  way  has  now  been  found  of  recover- 
ing the  balloon  and  of  stopping  its  ascent  when  de- 
sired. Sometimes  captive  balloons  are  u.sed  to 
moderate   heights. 

Pilot-balloons  were  also  launched,  which  rose  to 
prodigious  heights  (82,000  feet  at  least),  and  dis- 
appeared for  ever.  They  merely  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  the  direction  of  very  high  aerial  currents. 
Pilot-balloons  proved,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
the  Arctic  region  (near  the  80th  parallel),  at  about 
743,600  feet,  there  are  winds  of  132  miles  an  hour — 
that  is,  faster  than  anything  on  the  earth. 
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HOUSEKEEPING   BY   ELECTRICITY. 

H.  W.  Hillman  describes  in  Good  Housekeeping 
••  the  electric  day "  which  habitually  proceeds  in 
his  household.  The  maid  is  awakened  by  the  milk- 
man, and  .finding  it  time  to  get  up  she  turns  on  the 
switch  at  the  head  of  the  bed  which  puts  into  opera- 
tion the  electric  cereal  cooker  {Anglice,  porridge- 
pan?)  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  also  a  combination 
water  boiler.  By  the  time  she  is  dressed  and  ready 
to  go  to  the  kitchen  the  water  for  the  co'ffee  is  boil- 
ing,. In  the  electric  coffee  j>ercolator  it  becomes 
delicious  coffee.  In  seven  or  eight  minutes  the 
coffee  is  ready  for  the  table.  The  cereal  and  co^ffee 
being  arranged,  the  switch  for  the  frying-pan  is 
turned  on,  and  in  one  minute  bacon  and  eggs  are 
frying.  ''  Ironing  day  "  has  been  abolished.  It  re- 
quires but  a  few  hours  to  finish  ironing  with  the 
electric  flat-iron.  The  maid  turns  on  the  flat-iron 
switch,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes  starts  to  iron. 
To  cook  the  boiled  dinner  a  large  four-quart  electric 
kettle  is  employed,  which,  together  with  the  potato- 
steamer  and  other  utensils,  gives  the  electric  outfit 
the  appearance  of  a  full-fledged  cooking  equipment 
commonly  used  with  coal  and  gas  ranges.  For  a 
roast  dinner  the  oven  is  turned  on,  being  regulated 
by  a^  three-heat  switch.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  de- 
vice is  ready  for  work.  A  fourteen-pound  turkey  has 
been  admirably  cooked  in  this  electric  oven.  For 
breakfast  the  aluminium  gridiron  and  electric  broiler 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  electric  frying-pan. 
After  lunch  callers  are  received  in  the  music-room,, 
which  is  then  heated  by  luminous  radiators.  The 
electric  dining-room  table  is  fitted  with  electric 
wiring  receptacles  and  switches  suitable  for  operat- 
ing two  or  three  devices,  such  as  coffee  percolators, 
chafing  dishes  or  water  boilers  for  serving  tea. 
The  sewing-room  has  an  electric  motor  attached  to 
the  machine,  and  a  small  nickel-plated  flat-iron 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  use.  All  the  ward- 
robes are  supplied  with  electric  light,  with  switches 
outside  the  door.  There  is  also  an  electric  shaving- 
mug.  The  writer  says  that  the  cost  will  no  doubt 
be  greater  than  if  coal  or  gas  were  used,  but  that  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  cleanliness  and  ease 
of  manipulation.  There  are  also  electric  cigar- 
lighters,  heating  pads,  percolators,  curling-irons, 
shaving-mugs,  baby  milk-warmers,  etc.  Electric 
kettles  vary  in  price  from  24s.  to  £t^  15s.  The  cost 
of  an  electric  oven  will  vary  from  ;^io  upwards. 
The  writer  adds  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 


food  of  the  people  from  taxation.  Mr.  Edwin 
Cannan  takes  up  the  opposite  position  with  a  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  the  proposed  relief  of  buildings 
from  local  rates.  He  pronounces  as  nearly  exploded 
"  the  old  belief  that  something  could  be  got  for  the 
occupier  by  preventing  him  from  agreeing  to  i>ay 
the  rates  levied  on  the  property  he  occupies."  The 
proposal  to  shift  the  rates  upon  the  site-owner  will, 
he  says,  soon  be  seen  to  be  absurd,  and  only  likely 
to  kill  the  system  of  letting  on  long  leases  for  fixed 
sums,  and  to  substitute  leases  for  sums  growing  with 
the  site  value.  If,  he  points  out  in  a  note,  there  be 
established  a  periodical  valuation  of  site  values,  it 
will  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  let  land 
not  for  a  fixed  sum,  but  for  the  site  value  as  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  valuation  list  in 
force.  In  this  way  the  landlord  will  obtain  in  in- 
creased rent  what  he  has  to  pay  in  increased  rates. 
The  writer  then  raises  the  question  why  buildings 
should  be  exempted  from  local  rates :  — 

If  a  building  is  erected,  whoever  uses  it  will  receive  along 
with  it  a  vast  number  of  important  services  which  are  neces- 
sary for  his  health  and  comfort,  and  for  the  proper  carry- 
ing on  of  his  business.  As  it  ia  inconvenient  or  impossible  to 
measure  these  out  to  him  as  gas  is  measured,  he  is  asked 
to  pay  a  contribution  based  on  the  proportion  which  the 
annual  value  of  the  premises  he  occupies  bears  to  the 
whole  annual  value  of  all  the  premises  in  the  district. 
What  can  be  more  reasonable  or  more  economical? 

Payment  according  to  service  rendered  is  in  ordi- 
nary cases  the  most  economical.  Under  the  new 
scheme  the  occupier  would  not  pay  directly  a  penny 
more  if  he  put  up  and  occupied  a  sky-scraper  than 
if  he  put  up  and  occupied  a  one-story  cottage, 
although  the  service  rendered  by  local  authorities 
to  the  sky-scraper  are  of  course  vastly  greater  than 
those  rendered  to  the  one-story  cottage.  He  grants 
that  there  would  be  removed  a  discouragement  to 
build,  but  this  would  be  given  at  the  cost  of  the  site- 
owners.  To  the  community  as  a  whole  houses 
would  not  be  cheaper,  because  they  would  be  built 
in  a  more  expensive  manner.  ''  What  is  taken  from 
site  values  is  simply  slopped  away  in  increased  cost." 
Mr.  Cannan  objects  to  the  general  principle  of  sub- 
sidising particular  commodities,  even  hou.ses,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  total  means  of  the  poor. 
''When  the  subsidy  is  confined  to  particular  spots 
which  are  precisely  those  in  which  it  is  undesirable 
that  hou.ses  should  be  retained  if  already  there,  I 
think  the  policy  becomes  evidently  absurd." 


WHY  EXEMPT  BUILDINGS  FROM  LOCAL  RATES? 

The  Economic  Journal  contains  two  papers  on  the 
rating  of  site  values.  Mr.  Charles  Trevelyan,  M.P., 
reinforces  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  plea  that  the  argu- 
ment for  freeing  the  houses  of  the  people  from  taxa- 
tion was  at  least  as  cogent  as  that  for  freeing  the 


The  secret  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler's  strength, 
Leopold  Monod  remarks  in  the  course  of  an  ap- 
preciative article  in  the  Revue  CJireiienne,  lay  in  her 
invincible  Christian  optimism.  She  possessed  the 
"science  of  prayer  "*  which  she  recognised  in 
Catherine  of  Siena.  To  Mrs.  Butler  prayer  was  not 
a  mere  monologue,  but  a  communion  of  spirits.  It 
was  not  sufficient  to  speak ;  it  was  necessary  to  listen 
and  to  hear. 
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A   GREAT   HYMN-WRITER. 

Paul  Gerhardt. 
On  March  12th  Protestant  Germany  celebrated 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Paul 
Gerhardt,  after  Luther  the  most  famous  hymn-writer 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  yet  produced.  Articles  on 
Gerhardt  and  his  hymns  appear  in  the  March  num- 
bers of  W ester mann  and  the  Deutsche  Rundschau. 

A   NATIONAL   POET. 

The  Germans  are  justly  proud  of  their  national 
lyric  poet,  for  many  of  Gerhardt's  sacred  lyrics  have 
been  greatly  admired  by  other  German  poets.  His 
evening  hymn,  ''Now  all  the  woods  are  sleeping," 
for  instance,  was  a  special  favourite  with  Friedrich 
Hebbel  and  with  Schiller.  Hebbel  has  recalled  the 
impression  the  hymn  made  on  him,  when  as  a  boy 
he  first  read  it  aloud  to  his  mother.  When  he  came 
to  the  lines  beginning,  "  Now  the  day  is  over,"  he 
was  so  struck  by  their  beauty  that  he  repeated  them 
not  fewer  than  ten  times  tO'  his  astonished  mother. 
A  favourite  lyric  with  Wincklemann  was  Gerhard's 
"  I  sing  to  Thee  with  heart  and  mouth,"  and  Fon- 
tane  in  one  of  his  books  refers  feelingly  to  the  im- 
mortal hymn  of  trust,  "  Commit  thy  ways,"  which, 
owing  to  its  great  length,  h.as  been  divided  into  two 
separate  hymns,  the  second  beginning,  "  Give  to  the 
winds  thy  fears." 

THE   PERSONAL   NOTE. 

Otto  Frommel,  who'  writes  in  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, says  that  Gerhardt's  mighty  hymn,  "  If  God 
be  on  my  side,"  may  be  taken  as  the  leading  motive 
of  all  Gerhardt's  hymns.  A  striking  feature  in  the 
hymns  is  the  individual  personal  note,  as  in,  "  I 
sing  to  Thee,"  "  If  God  be  on  my  side,"  etc.,  whereas 
in  Luther  we  get  rather  the  universal  or  chorus  form, 
as  in  "  A  stronghold  sure  is  our  God,"  "  Keep  us  by 
Thy  word,"  etc.  But  Gerhardt's  individualism,  says 
the  writer,  is  balanced  by  strong  doses  of  Church 
objectivity.  Gerhardt  is  a  Churchman  through  and 
through,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  / 
in  his  hymns  frequently  represents  the  Christian  con- 
gregation. Though  there  is  much  life  and  movement 
in  the  hymns,  there  is  apt  to  be  felt  a  certain 
monotony  also,  owing  to  this  individualism.  Alto- 
gether, he  forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  Luther, 
being  a  born  singer,  while  Luther  was  a  born  fighter. 
The  man  whom  he  most  closely  resembles  is  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  the  great  composer,  born  about  ten 
years  after  Gerhardt's  death. 

THE   FOUNDER    OF    GERMAN   LYRIC    POETRY. 

Writing  in  Wesfermann,  Theodor  Kappstein  con- 
siders as  the  most  characteristic  note  of  Gerhardt 
his  friendly  exhortation  to  patient  contentment  in 
all  the  trials  of  life.  Gerhardt  was  indeed  a  human 
poet,  who  gave  expression  to  all  the  experiences  of 
the  true  Christian.  His  poetry,  the  writer  says,  be- 
cause it  springs  from  the  depths  of  ■  the  individual 
life  of  the  soul,  and  affords  the  highest  pleasure,  is 


the  beginning  of  German  lyric  poetry,  and,  as 
Scherer  says,  what  Gerhardt  did  in  the  religious 
sphere  was  completed  by  Goethe  in  the  secular. 


THE  HAUNTS  OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  R.  S.  Tarr 
writes  on  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  He  selects  as 
the  one  great  epoch-making  book  on  the  subject  the 
recently  published  "  Les  Tremblements  de  Terre,'' 
by  Count  de  Montessus  de  Ball  ore,  major  of  artillery 
in  the  French  army.  The  gist  of  this  book  the 
writer  kindly  condenses  intO'  the  following  para- 
graph :  — ■ 

Up  to  the  year  1903  he  finds  records  of  159,784  earthquakes. 
The  plotting  of  these  on  a  map  of  the  world  brings  out  the 
striking  fact,  already  known  in  a  general  way,  that  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  earth  is  free  from  the  frequent 
visitation  of  earthquakes,  and  practically  immune  from 
violent  shocks.  Of  the  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand recorded  earthquakes,  94  per  cent,  have  occurred  in 
two  narrow,  well-defined  bands  forming  great  circles,  and 
crossing  each  other  at  two  points.  Not  all  parts  of  the 
belts  are  equally  liable  to  earthquakes,  but  in  them  occur 
almost   all   the   world-shaking   earthquakes. 

One  of  these  belts,  in  which  has  occurred  fifty-three  per 
cent,  of  all  recorded  shocks,  is  called  by  de  Montessus  the 
■■  Mediterranean,"  or  "'  Alpine-Caucasus-Himalayan,"  belt. 
It  swings  roughly  east  and  west  about  the  earth,  and  in- 
cludes the  Mediterranean  region,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Himalayas,  tho  East  Indies,  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Where  the  belt  crosses  the  oceans,  little  is 
known  about  its  condition. 

The  Si©cond  belt,  called  by  d©  Montessus  the  "  Circum- 
Pacific,"  or  "  Andes-Japanese-Malayan,"  belt,  almost  en- 
circles the  Pacific  Ocean.  Passing  along  the  Andes,  it 
crosses  the  other  belt  in  the  Central-American  region, 
thence  extends  up  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
passes  across  to  Asia  along  the  Aleutian  chain,  thence  down 
through  Kamchatka,  the  Japanese  Islands,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and,  crossing  the  Mediterranean  belt  in  the  East 
Indies,  extends  on  to  New  Zealand.  Forty-one  per  cent,  of 
all  recorded  shocks  occur  in  this  belt. 

All  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  is,  a  surface  scores  of 
times  greater  than  the  combined  area  of  these  two  belts, 
is  the  seat  of  only  six  per  cent,  of  all  recorded  shocks. 

These  generalisations  contain  some  comfort  for 
the  ordinary  man,  for  most  of  the  well-settled  parts 
of  the  white  world  are  outside  the  danger  zone.  At 
the  same  time,  the  observation  of  earthquakes  sug- 
gests principles  for  the  selection  of  town  sites  and 
for  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  zones  of 
danger. 


A  new  monthly  publication,  the  Story-teller,  has 
just  been  started  by  Messrs.  Cassell.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  an  all-story  magazine,  but  there  is  no 
serial,  so  that  each  number  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  first  (April)  number  opens  with  a  story  by  Mr. 
Hall  Caine,  and  there  are  others  by  M.  Maurice 
Leblanc,  Mr.  C.  Ranger-Gull,  Miss  Mary  E.  Mann, 
Miss  Marjorie  Bowen,  and  many  more  well-known 
writers.     The  price  is  fourpence  halfpenny. 
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WHAT  A   SUFFRAGIST  LEARNED  IN   GAOL. 

Miss  Florence  Bright,  who  was  arrested  with 
fifty-six  other  women  in  February  and  served  out 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment  in  Holloway  Gaol, 
writes  in  the  Fortnightly  on  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  Woman's  Movement.  She  dwells  on  the  ""  won- 
drous change "  that  has  come  over  the  question. 
She  says : — ■ 

The  question  of  Woman's  Franchise  has  now  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  the  evolutionary  stages  of  ridicule  and  in- 
difiFerentism   into    the   domain    of    "  serious    politics." 

The  change  is  undeniable.  How  has  it  been  brought 
about? 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  I,  who 
have  worked  for  this  cause  from  my  girlhood,  and  well 
know  the  ground  that  has  been  prepared  in  the  past,  most 
emphatically  assert  that  this  hopeful,  this  "  live "  condi- 
tion of  the  Woman's  Movement,  is  solely  and  entirely  due  to 
the  self-devotion  of  the  militant  suffragists. 

Little  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  a  small  advance 
guard  of  poor  women,  some  carrying  wind-torn  and  rain- 
soaked  flags,  many  with  babies  in  tReir  arms,  formed  up  in 
procession  outside  St.  James's  Park  Station,  and  marched 
to  the  Caxton  Hall.  They  were  led  by  a  Lancashire  cotton 
weaver,  a  frail  girl  with  a  big  soul,  who  had  come  with  only 
£2  in  her  pocket  to  rouse  London. 

She  has  done  it. 

When  the  history  of  tliis  political  era  comes  to  be  written, 
I  think  a  place  will  be  assigned  to  this  heroic  girl,  Miss 
Annie  Kenney,  her  no  less  heroic  colleague.  Miss  Pankhurst, 
and  the  band  of  tender-souled  women  who  have  been  the 
leaders   in   this   most   curious   revolution. 

THE    MARTYE    SPIRIT. 

She  bears  witness  to  the  new  spirit  amongst  the 
women.     She  says  : — • 

No  one  who  has  not  actively  worked  with  them  can  have 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  animating  these  militant  Suffragists.  Among  them 
distinctions  of  class  or  creed  have  no  significance;  all  the 
petty  trivialities  which  have  hitherto  bulked  so  largely  in 
the  lives  of  women  disappear  as  if  by  magic.  But  one  single 
thought  animates  the  whole  band.  Wlio  can  give  the  most? 
Who  can  do  the  most,  according  to  her  abilities,  for  the 
beloved   cause?     This   is   the  martyr  spirit. 

This  it  is  which  gives  women  of  delicate  frame  and  tender 
natures  the  strength  to  go  to  prison  and— stay  there.  The 
fortitude  to  endure  the  indescribable  indignity  of  arrest  in 
tlie  public  streets,  the  journey  in  the  prison  van,  the  in- 
definable discomfort,  and— to  a  refined  mind— the  horror  of 
life  in  a  prison  cell. 

"EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  TEACHING  OP  CHRIST." 

She  speaks  of  her  experience  in  prison  as  "  a 
most  terrible  ordeal."  She  recounts  this  inci- 
dent:— 

A  young  girl,  an  ordinary  prisoner,  had  been  convicted  of 
drunkenness— her  first  offence.  Yet  she  was  sentenced  to 
seven  days'  imprisonment.  We  were  free  to  move  about 
in  the  police  cells  and  had  access  to  her.  I  myself  saw  one  of 
our  prisoners  with  her  arm  around  the  neck  of  this  poor 
girl,  who  was  sobbing  bitterly  in  her  fright  and  desolation, 
murmuring  gentle  words  of  comfort  and  consolation. 

I  never  saw  a  truer  exemplification  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ. 

"AN    ABIDING     SENSE    OF    HAPPINESS." 

She  tells  how  on  their  arrival  at  the  prison  they 
\v<-re  confined  in  batches  of  five  and  six  in  tinv  re- 
ct^ption  cells,  affording  space,  light  and  air  far  one, 


or  at  most  two,  prisoners.  The  sudden  influx  of 
such  a  large  number  of  prisoners  had  found  Hollf)- 
way  unprepared.     She  goes  on:  — 

Hungry  and  weary— scarcely  one  had  slept  the  niglit  be- 
fore from  the  excitement  of  the  arrest  and  anticipations  of 
the  penalty  to  follow— for  nine  hours  did  we  sit  in  tliat 
terrible  atmosphere  on  the  floor;  there  was  nothing  else  on 
which  to  sit.  Yet,  absolute  strangers  though  we  were  to  one 
another— a  mixed  crowd  of  women  of  different  classes  and 
creeds— a  spirit  of  extraordinary  friendliness  and  unselfish- 
ness permeated  the  very  atmosphere  of  that  sordid  cell, 
and  glorified  it  with  an  abiding  sense  of  happiness. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  were  present  with  us— not  in 
name,  but  in  deed. 

It  was  a  great  revelation  to  her,  she  says — not 
the  first  case  in  which  the  darkness  of  the  priso-n 
cell  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  heart.  The  im- 
pression left  on  her  mind  was  that  "  this  Woman's 
Movement  is  going  to  alter  the  whole  relation  of 
w^omen  to  one  another."  It  is  going  to  graft  on  the 
nature  of  woman  a  spirit  of  true  comradeship. 
"  Woman  will  become  broadminded." 

WOMEN    ENDURE    IMPERIALLY, 

Over  against  clever  writers  like  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  she  stands  the'  two  great 
towers  of  strength,  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill.  She  grants  that  man  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  woman,  yet :  — 

If  women,  though  they  cannot,  it  is  true,  go  into  battle 
and  fight,  provide  the  country  with  sons— a  duty  which  1 
myself  heard  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  no  coward 
declare  to  be  an  act  of  physical  endurance  greater  than  i» 
usually  demanded  of  the  soldier  upon  the  battlefield  (and 
let  us  remember  there  is  no  Victoria  Cross  for  woman  !)— 
can  it  seriously  be  urged  that  woman  does  not  take  her 
share,  equally  with  man,  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Em- 
pire? 

I  think  not. 

"  WOMAN'S    LAST    WORD." 

She  is  prepared,  however,  to  let  man  think  im- 
perially. "  He  will  do  it  so  much  better  than  I." 
She  is  quite  prepared  tO'  relinquish  to  him  for  many 
years  at  least  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  policy  of  a 
great  country  like  ours.  This  rather  ''  gives  the 
show  away.''  For  if  women  cannot  judge  on 
Foreign  and  Colonial  policy,  their  plea  for  a  vote  is 
seriously  weakened.  She  closes  with  a  characteris- 
tic woman's  utterance  :  — • 

Woman  with  a  vote  will  remain— as  regards  her  relations 
to  man— as  she  was  before.  Dependent  on  his  love;  relying 
on  his  judgment  in  those  things  which  from  the  make-up  of 
his  mind  he  is  better  fitted  to  discern. 

But  there  are  things  which  only  a  woman's  heart  can  set 
right. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Woman's  Move- 
ment— the  unquenchable  maternal  instinct;  the  Mother 
Heart  brooding  over  her  young. 


The  Adult  School  Guest  House  at  Scalby,  near 
Scarborough,  which  the  late  J.  W.  Rowntree  gave 
at  a  very  low  rent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire 
Adult  Schools  as  a  holiday  resort  for  men  and 
women,  is  pleasantly  described,  in  the  Quiver  by 
Miss  Edwin  Gilbert. ' 
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A   HAUNTED   PALACE   IN   ITALY. 

In  the  Annals  of  Fsychical  Science  appears  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  accounts  of  an  Itahan 
haunted  palace  that  I  have  ever  read — the  more  ex- 
traordinary because  of  the  quiet,  veracious  style  of 
the  narrative.  The  writer,  Mrs.  Helen  Maclean,  says 
that  on  a  winter  evening,  at  the  end  of  the  last  de- 
cade, Prince  Nicolas  Bagration,  a  Russian,  entering 
her  drawing-room  one  evening,  remarked,  "Why, 
this  room  is  full  of  spirits."  The  room  was  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  fourteenth  century  Palazzo  in  the 
Via  dei  Bardi,  Florence.  Mrs.  Maclean  admitted 
that  the  room  was,  indeed,  "  full  of  spirits,"  adding 
that  whenever  she  wanted  to  practise  after  eleven  at 
night,  she  was  invariably  driven  away.  Then  they 
put  their  hands  on  the  table  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

THE     CAEDINAL- ARCHBISHOP     OP    FLORENCE. 

The  first  reply  wnas  from  a  woman  whose  name 
Mrs.  Maclean  could  not  at  first  recall.  This  spirit, 
being  asked  about  the  other  spirits  that  infested  the 
house,  replied :  — 

"  If  you  want  to  know  about  the  murder  I  will  call  the 
Cardinal."  The  table  became  still;  then  it  beg-an  to  move 
again,  but  in  a  totally  different  manner,  twice  tracing  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  and  rapped  out: 

•  I  am  Niccolo  Ridolfl  dei  Tolomei.  My  church  name  was 
Formosus.     I  was  twice  Archbishop  of  Florence." 

■  That  is  nonsense,"  said  Prince  Nicolas.  "Nobody  was 
ever  twice  Archbishop  here." 

"  You  do  not  believe  me,"  replied  the  Cardinal,  "  Go  to 
the  Archbishop's  Palace  and  see  for  yourself.  The  Arch-^ 
bishop  is  rough  and  stupid,  and  will  not  show  you  the' 
archives :  you  must  fee  the  servant.  And  now  I  will  go 
away." 

All  fell  out  exactly  as  foretold,  and  the  truth  of 
every  statement  was  verified. 

The  Cardinal  told  us  that  a  murder  had  been  committed 
in  the  palace  in  1472;  the  murderer's  name  he  refused  to 
give,  but  the  victim  was  one  Luigi  Baldi,  his  page  and  the 
lover  of  his  wife;  and  the  body  was  buried  where  the 
murder  took  place,  in  what  is  now  the  hall.  The  fact  of 
the  murder  came  to  the  Cardinal's  knowledge  under  the 
seal  of  confession  long  after. 

"Four  people,"  he  continued,  "are  still  unhappy;  my- 
self, the  murderer,  the  wife,  and  the  victim,  whose  bones 
are  lying  in  an   unconsecrated   place." 

The  victim's  body  was  still  lying  under  the  stones 
of  the  hall,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  palace  refused 
to  have  the  tiled  floor  removed,  proper  burial  co'uld 
not  take  place ;  a  service  on  the  spot,  however,  it 
was  said,  would  do  as  well,  and  relieve  the  four  rest- 
less spirits  from  the  obligation  they  were  still  under 
of  having  to  re-enact  the  murder  scene  every  even- 
ing between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight.  The  Car- 
dinal, it  seems,  could  not  rest  because  the  murdered 
youth  was  a  son  of  the  Church. 

WITNESSING    A    LONG-PAST    MURDER. 

Would  it  be  passible,  it  was  asked,  to  see  the  mur 


der  one  evening?  The  spirits  agreed  that  they 
would  do  their  best.  On  the  day  before  the  even- 
ing agreed  upon  the  Prince  was  tracked  everywhere 
by  the  figure  of  a  Franciscan  monk  with  a  hooked 
nose,  and  one  hand  covering  the  lower  part  of  his 
face.  No  one  else  was  able  to  see  the  figure.  He 
arrived  at  Mrs.  Maclean's  looking  white  and  ill  and 
feeling  extraordinarily  sleepy.  When  hands  were 
placed  on  the  table  a  message  came  that  the  Car- 
dinal could  not  come.  "Why  not?"  was  the  as- 
tonished question. 

■"  He  has  drawn  substance  from  the  Russian,"  was  the 
reply.  "To-night  the  Russian  must  sleep,  and  you  must 
see  the  murder  through  him.  It  was  the  Cardinal  who  was 
with  him  to-day,  as  he  wished  to  make  him  familiar  with 
his  appearance.  He  procured  the  Franciscan  robe  from  a 
lay-brother  who  had  died  at  Ognissanti.  But  he  failed  to 
get  sufficient  substance  for  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and 
that  is  why  he  kept  it  always  covered." 

In  his  sleep  the  Prince  sat  facing  the  corner  in 
which  Luigi  Baldi  had  been  murdered.  When  the 
hour  of  the  crime  drew  nigh,  Mrs.  Maclean  records 
that 

He  groaned  and  sobbed,  and  I  saw  the  tears  rolling  down 
his  face  as  though  in  agony.  At  last  in  one  bound  he 
reached  the  corner;  stooped  down,  still  sobbing,  and  seemed 
to  be  lifting  something  heavy,  looking  meanwhile  at  his 
right  arm. 

When  he  awoke  he  exclaimed :  "  Take  me  away ! 
I  have  seen  the  most  awful  thing  I  ever  witnessed 
in  my  life !"  In  fact,  he  had  seen  the  murder  ex- 
actly as  it  doubtless  took  place.  Among  those 
present  was  the  Cardinal,  whom  he  recognised  as 
the  person  who  had  followed  him  about  all  day  in 
the  streets,  and  who  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm 
with  a  grip  he  felt  long  after  he  had  regained  con- 
sciousness. The  door  through  which  the  wife  of 
the  murderer  and  lover  of  the  murdered  man  passed 
was  one  they  knew  nothing  of.  They  found,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  existed,  but  had  been  walled  up. 
When  all  was  over,  several  new  spirits  came,  among 
them  one  who  said  :  "  I  am  Ilarione  the  murderer. 
I  have  come  to  thank  you ;  I  am  now  forgi\'en  and 
am  happy."  Various  historical  details  given  by  the 
Cardinal  were  verified,  and  found  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 


CARMEN  SYLVA. 

The  Queen  of  Roumania  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
sympathetic  sketch  by  B.  de  Luca  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (March  i6th),  containing  many  interesting 
details  concerning  her  youth.  It  was  the  prema- 
ture death  of  her  father,  and  also  one  of  her  baby 
brothers,  that  caused  the  Princess  of  Weid  to  have 
her  little  Elizabeth  brought  up  wholly  in  the 
country  amid  beautiful  scenery,  and  encouraged  in 
all  country  pursuits.  This  gave  her  a  knowledge  of 
peasant  life  at  first  hand  that  few  sovereigns  pos- 
sess,  while  her  keen  love  of  art  and  of  literature 
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was  only  inteiisitit^d  by  her  passion  for  nature  and 
for  beauty  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  As  a  child, 
we  are  told,  Elizabeth  was  obstinate;  as  a  woman 
she  possesses  an  indomitable  will.  Her  girlish 
dream  was  to  be  a  school-teacher;  she  worked 
hard  at  her  lessons,  and  acquired  a  thorough 
mastery  of  Latin,  Frencli,  Italian,  English  and 
Swedish.  Amid  all  the  absorbing  interests  of  her 
life  it  is  music  that  stirs  her  deepest  emotions,  and 
her  own  musical  gifts  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  following  passage  by  Dr. ,  Gubernatis  describes 
the  effect  of  music  upon  her :  — 

"  I  observed  the  extent  to  which  music  electrifies  and 
masters  her;  her  face  changes  from  one  moment  to 
another;  she  passes  from  sadness  to  rapture;  she  becomes 
excited,  beats  time  witli  her  foot,  and  is  carried  quite  out 
of  herself.  Lulled  in  the  wave  of  harmony  that  encompasses 
her,  she  welcomes  in  her  soul  all  the  emotions  that  music 
can  arouse>  for  heir,  the  public  disappears,  the  enchant- 
ment holds  her  spell-bound,  and  when  all  is  over  it  is  as 
though   she   awoke  from  a   dream." 

The  author  has,  of  course,  much  to  say  concern- 
ing the  affection  of  the  Roumanians  for  their  beau- 
tiful and  talented  Queen,  and  of  her  own  intense 
appreciation  of  everything  belonging  to  her  adopt- 
ed co'untry.  Roumanian  folk-lore  and  Roumanian 
scenery  have  both  inspired  her  strong  lyric  gift,  but 
it  was  grief  at  the  death  of  her  only  little  daughter 
that  caused  her  first  to  seek  an  outlet  for  her 
emotions  in  song.  A  long  description  is  given  of 
the  lovely  castle  of  Pelesch,  near  the  mountain 
village  of  Sinaia,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
which  is  the  stained  glass  of  historical  and  alle- 
gorical subjects  selected  by  the  King  and  Queen. 
Here  Carmen  Sylva  spends  her  happiest  days,  here 
she  studies  and  composes,  and  escapes  from  the 
hated  formalities  of  Court  life.  ''  Contradiction  is 
the  life  of  conversation,"  she  wrote  among  a  series 
of  published  Thoughts ;  ''  hence  the  extreme  dul- 
ness  of  Courts." 

The  Queen's  favourite  authors  are  said  to  be 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Schopen- 
hauer, De  Musset,  Ibsen,  and  the  Roumanian  poet 
Alexandri,  and  the  composers  of  whom  she  never 
wearies  are  Wagner,   Liszt,   Grieg,   Bach,   and  Beet- 
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HB      harnessing  the  sun. 

^BTbe  Phaethon  of  modern  science,  not  content  with 
Trarnessing  Niagara,  is  bent  on  deriving  "e'en  from 
the  chariots  of  the  sun  "  the  power  needed  for  ter- 
restrial industry.  In  the  Strand  Mr.  A.  R.  Dolling 
discusses  ''  Problems  Science  has  almost  Solved." 
He  quotes  the  late  Professor  Langley,  who  said  that 
m  every  square  yard  of  earth  exposed  perpendicu- 
"y  to  the  sun's  rays  there  could  be  derived  more 


than  one-horse  power.  So  in  less  than  the  area  of 
London,  the  noontide  heat  of  a  moderately  sunny 
day  is  enough  to  drive  all  the  steam  engines  in  the 
world.     He  quotes  Mr.  Tesla,  who  said:  — 

"  I  hope  some  day,  with  an  apparatus  I  have  invented,  so 
to  harness  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  that  body  will  operate 
every  macliine  in  our  factories,  propel  every  train  and  car- 
riage in  our  streets,  and  do  all  the  cooking  in  our  homes, 
as  well  as  furnish  all  the  light  that  man  may  need  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  It  will,  in  short,  replace  all  wood  and 
coal  ar  a  producer  of  motive-power  and  heat  and  electric- 
lighting.  '  His  idea  is  simple  enough,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  concentrating  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  a  focal  point  by  a 
series  of  mirrors,  and  magnifying  glasses,  and  the  great  heat 
so  produced  is  directed  upon  a  glass  cylinder  filled  with 
water.  This  latter  is  chemically  prepared,  so  that  it  rapidly 
evaporates  into  steam.  The  steam  is  made  to  operate  a 
steam  engine,  which,  in  turn,  generates  electricity.  This 
electricity  is  received  by  storage  batteries,  and  a  vast  and 
cheap  supply  is  generated  for  all  purposes.  With  thousands 
of  these  sun-stations  dotted  about  here  and  there,  the  whole 
industrial  problem  would  seem  to  be  solved  for  mankind. 

The  solar  effective  temperature  is  reckoned  by  Sir 
William  Siemens  at  no  less  than  3000  degrees  Centi- 
grade. 

Two  Norw^egian  chemists  are  said  to  have  dis- 
covered a  process  of  extracting  nitric  acid  from  the 
atmosphere  so  as  to  provide  the  requisite  nitrates 
for  intensifying  agriculture.  Electro-culture,  or  the 
application  of  electricity  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
vines  and  other  trees,  is  looked  forward  to  as  the 
coming  agriculture.  Electrical  printing  without  ink, 
thanks  to  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  wood- 
pulp,  is  announced  as  imminent.  Fuel  made  of 
earth  and  sawdust  is  expected  to  supersede  coal  at 
half  the  price. 


HOW   TO   STUDY   THE   PIANO. 

Hints  By  Mr.  Paderewski. 
To  the  Strand  Magazine  for  April  Mr.  Paderewski 
contributes  his  views  on  the  best  way  to  Study  the 
Piano. 

INDISPENSABLE   FACTORS. 

Naturally,  the  first  requisite  to  make  an  artistic 
performer  is  a  natural  musical  gift,  but  to  it  must 
be  added  energy  and  an  inclination  for  hard  work. 
All  important  is  the  choice  of  a  thorough  teacher, 
whose  directions  the  student  should  follow  abso- 
lutely. 

In  studying  the  piano,  as  in  studying  anything 
else,  the  thought  must  be  applied  directly  to  the 
work.  A  future  professional  is  advised  to  devote 
four  hours  daily  to  practice,  an  amateur  two.  The 
chief  thing  is  always  to  take  up  the  study  as  a  serious 
matter,  and  not  as  mere  pastime.  Technical  equip- 
ment,  it   is   stated,    includes    everything — not    dex- 
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terity  alone,  but  touch,  tone,  rhythm,  precision,  and 
correct  pedalling.  Some  pianists  fail  because  they 
lack  one  or  more  of  these  factors. 

TECHNIQUE,  TOUCH,  PEDALLING. 

At  least  one  hour  daily  should  be  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  finger  dexterity.  The  student  is 
recommended  to  begin  with  five-finger  exercises  and 
scales,  playing  them  very  islowly,  legato^  with  deep 
touch,  and  paying  the  greatest  attention  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  thumb  under  the  hand  or  of  the  hand 
over  the  thumb.  Directions  are  given  for  the  position 
of  the  Jiand. 

Thick  lingers  are  understood  to  acquire  the  best 
touch.  Those  with  thin  fingers  have  to  work  hard  to 
obtain  a  good  touch.  The  ability  to  produce  a 
legato  requires  not  only  careful  fingering,  but  a 
judicious  use  of  the  pedal.  In  playing  quick  scales 
Mr.  Paderewski  counsels  the  use  of  the  pedal  on  the 
unimportant  central  portion  to  give  brilHance  and 
colour.  Relaxation — that  is  to  say,  a  thoroughly 
natural  ease  of  attitude — should  be  fixed  before  even 
the  study  of  technique  is  begun. 


THE  CARNEGIE    INSTITUTE   AT    PITTSBURG. 

All  the  world  and  his  wife  will  be  at  Pittsburg 
this  month  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  in  its  completed  shape.  It  has 
existed  for  years.  But  it  is  only  now  finished.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  spent  two  million  pounds  sterling  in 
realising  his  ideal  of  an  Institute  in  the  city  where 
he  made  his  wealth.  In  the  April  number  of  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  Frank  Fowler 
describes  the  Arts  Department  of  the  Institute:  — 

"  It  aims  to  make  Pittsburg-  a  centre  of  scholarship,  as  it 
has  been  of  manufactures,  and  to  spread  its  name  as  far  as 
science  is  known  and  honoured.  The  Carnegie  Museum  is 
already  a  strong  force  in  Pittsburg,  but  it  aims  to  be  more. 
rt  aims  to  be  an  educational  power  equal  to  the  library 
and  second  only  to  the  public  schools." 

The  museum  proper,  under  the  direction  of  W.  J.  Hol- 
land, LL.D.,  is  splendidly  equipped  along  the  lines  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  its  activities  touch  such  fields  of 
museum  work  as  ethnology,  archaeology,  and  the  useful 
arts,  under  which  head  it  is  accumulating  collections  of 
the  textile  and  Active  arts,  wood  carving,  etc. 

The  Institute  building,  which  was  of  good  dimensions  ten 
j^ears  ago,  now  re-opens  with  a  holding  capacity  enor- 
mously increased.  With  its  extended  sweep  in  the  natural 
sciences  it  is  now  forging  ahead  as  an  art  museum,  and 
likely,  with  its  financial  resources  and  administrative 
talent,  to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  country. 

This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  precedents  to 
warn,  and  the  light  which  intervening  years  have  yielded 
to  the  knowledge  of  museum  administration  and  installa- 
tion, and  also  that  it  is  fortunate  in  its  director,  John  W. 
Beatty. 

Under  his  wise  directorship  and  through  the  munificence 
of  the  founder,  the  Art  Institute  has  grown  from  a  small 
collection  of  pictui'es  to  two  splendid  halls  of  painting,  a 
vast  rotunda  devoted  to  architectural  casts,  and  a  g'allery 
or  hall  of  sculpture,  supplied  with  reproductions  of  the 
world's  great  masterpieces  of  plastic  art,  including  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Neapolitan  bronzes. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  architectural  hall  is  the  re- 


production, full  size,  of  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  Sb 
Giles  in  the  Provencal  town  of  that  name.  This  is  a  beau 
tiful  example  of  Romanesque,  full  of  treasures  of  detail, 
wonderfully  preserved,  in  the  minutest  particular,  through 
this  perfect  reproduction.  Thus  transported  from  the 
French  town,  one  has  but  to  step  from  Forbes-street,  Pitts- 
burg, to  be  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  that  distinguished  order  of  architecture. 

The   hall   of    sculpture   is    arranged   with    great   judgment, 
and  is   impressive  in  dimensions  and  lighting 

Mr.  Fowler  especially  commends  the  choice  of 
pictures.  He  objects  to  anecdotal  pictures.  "  The 
true  province  of  painting  is  tO'  awaken  the  emotions 
by  which  we  respond  to  the  charm  and  beauty,  the 
grandeur,  sublimity,  character  and  individual  interest 
of  '  things  seen,'  visually  observed,  as  they  are 
affected  by  varying  conditions  of  light,  grouping  and 
composition."  Among  the  pictures  in  the  collection 
which  may  be  singled  out  for  special  notice  are 
Whistlers  portrait  of  Sarasate,  Abbey's  "  Penance  of 
Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,"  Edmond  Aman- 
Jean's  ''  Mirror  in  the  Vase,"  Tryon's  "  May,"  and 
Twachtman's  '' Greenwich  Hills."  "This  a  true 
example  of  what  the  right  uses  of  pig^nent  may  do 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit,  the  uplifting  of 
the  mind  through  art." 

Where  We  Get  Our   Cotton   From. 

The  Economic  Journal  contains  a  paper  on  cotton 
supplies  by  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman  and  J. 
McFarlane.  The  writers  remark  on  the  great  change 
in  the  sources  of  our  cotton  supply  which  has  taken 
place  in  a  hundred  years.  Then  the  bulk  of  our 
cotton  was  obtained  from  our  own  colonies.  In 
1786  to  1790  the  British  West  Indies  contributed 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  received  by  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  India  less  than  i  per 
cent.,,  and  Egypt  none  at  all.  During  the  period 
1901  to  1904  the  average  quantities  of  raw  cotton 
imported  annually  into  the  United  Kingdom  were 
as  follows  : — • 

Million 
lbs. 

United  States 1424 

Brazil 31.5 

Pera 8.6 

Chile   (including  the   Pacific   coast   of  Patagonia)      .  2.2 

Venezuela    and    Republic    of    Colombia 0.5 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 0.6 

Turkey    (European    and    Asiatic) 1.1 

Egypt 314.4 

East   Indies 61.9 

Australasia 0.041 

All  other  countries 3.8 

Total 1849 

Ee-exported 260 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
cointribute  seven-ninths  and  Egypt  one-sixth  of  our 
whole  supply.  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the 
progress  of  the  British  cotton-growing  association. 
Results  have  hitherto  been  most  favourable  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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MARK   TWAIN'S   ORIGINALS. 

The  inimitable  autolnography  of  Mark  Twain  con- 
tinues its  somewhat  desultory  course  through  the 
pages  of  the  North  AmeiHcan  Review.  In  the  num- 
ber for  March  ist  the  writer  goes  back  to  the  first 
of  all.  He  states  he  was  born  in  the  wee  village 
of  Florida,  in  Monroe  county.  "  The  village  con- 
tained a  hundred  people,  and  I  increased  the  popu- 
lation by  one  per  cent.  It  is  more  than  the  best 
man  in  "history  ever  did  for  any  other  town.  I  did 
it  for  Florida,  and  it  shows  that  I  could  have  done 
it  foT  any  place — even  London,  I  suppose."  Mark 
Twain  goes  on  to  tell  of  certain  fabulous  memories 
of  early  infancy.     Then  he  abruptly  remarks :  — 

I  am  grown  old,  and  my  memory  is  not  as  active  as  it 
used  to  be.  When  I  was  younger  I  could  remember  any- 
thing, whether  it  had  happened  or  not;  but  my  faculties 
are  decaying  now,  and  soon  I  shall  be  so  I  cannot  remem- 
ber any  but  the  things  that  happened.  It  is  sad  to  go  to 
pieces  like  this,  but  we  all  have  to  do  it. 

HUOK    FINN'S    FARM. 

He  next  recalls  the  delightful  times  he  had  on 
his  uncle's  farm  four  miles  away,  with  the  farmers 
eight  children  and  fifteen  or  twenty  negroes.  Mark 
adds,  '^  His  farm  has  come  very  handy  ,  to  me  in 
literature  once  or  twice.  In  '  Huck  Finn  '  and  in 
'  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,'  I  moved  it  down  to 
Arkansas."  Then  follows  a  very  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  farm,  its  occupants,  and  its  delightful 
rural  feasts.  He  speaks  of  the  limpid  brook  as  a 
divine  place  for  wading,  and  it  had  swimming  pools 
"  which  were  forbidden  to  us,  and  therefore  much 
frequented  by  us.  For  we  were  little,  Christian  chil- 
dren, and  had  early  been  taught  the  value  of  for- 
Itidden  fruit."  Uncle  Dan'l,  a  middle-aged  slave, 
served  him  well  these  many,  many  years.  The 
writer  adds,  "  I  have  staged  him  in  books  under  his 
own  name  as  '  Jim/  and  carted  him  all  around — 
to  Hannibal,  down  the  Mississippi  on  a  raft,  and 
even  across  the  Desert  of  Sahara  in  a  balloon — and 
he  has  endured  it  all  with  the  patience  and  friend- 
liness and  loyalty  which  were  his  birthright."  It 
was  on  this  farm  that  Mark  Twain  got  his  strong 
liking  for  the  black  race.  ^ 

HIS    MOTHER. 

He  had  then  no  aversion  tO'  slavery,  but  he  will 
never  forget  how  his  mother  interposed  to  defend 
from  his  complaints  a  little  negro  boy  who  had  been 
sold  away  from  his  mother,  never  to  see  her  again. 
Of  his  mother,  Mark  Twain  says :  — 

She  never  used  large  words,  but  she  had  a  natural  gift 
for  making  small  ones  do  effective  work.  She  lived  to  reach 
the  neighbourhood  of  ninety  years,  and  was  capable  with 
her  tonguo  to  the  last^especially  when  a  meannese  or  an 
injustice  roused  her  spirit.  She  has  come  bandy  to  me 
several  times  in  my  books,  where  she  figures  as  Tom 
Sawyer's  "  Aunt  Polly."  I  fitted  her  out  with  a  dialect, 
and  tried  to  think  up  other  improvements  for  her,  but  did 
hot  find  any.  I  used  Sandy  once,  also;  it  was  in  "Tom 
Sawyer";  I  tried  to  get  him  to  whitewash  the  fence,  but  it 
did  not  work.  I  do  not  remember  what  name  I  called  him 
\)jf  in  the  book. 


It  is  from  his  mother  that  he  has  got  his  turn  of 
tongue,  apparently,  for  having  been  told  that  he 
was  a  sickly,  precarious,  tiresome  and  uncertain 
child,  and  lived  mainly  m\  allopathic  medicines 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  he  asked  his 
mother  about  this,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year,  and 
said  :  — • 

■■  I   suppose  that  during   all   that   time   you   were    uneasy 
about  me?" 
"  Yes,  the  whole  time." 
■■  Afraid  I  wouldn't  live?" 

After  a  reflective  pause— ostensibly  to  think  out  the  facts— 
"  No— afraid  you  would." 

The  writer  tells  how  he  used  to'  put  snakes  into 
his  Aunt  Patsy's  work-baskets,  and  startled  her  with 
presents  of  bats  which  he  found  in  a  great  cave 
three  miles  away  :  — 

"  Injun  Joe "  the  half-breed  got  lost  in  there  once,  and 
would  have  starved  to  death  if  the  bats  had  run  shoTt. 
But  there  was  no  chance  of  that;  there  were  myriads  of 
them.  He  told  me  all  his  story.  In  the  book  called  "Tom 
Sawyer "  I  starved  him  entirely  to  death  in  the  cave,  but 
that  was  in  the  interest  of  art;    it  never  happened. 

EARLY     MEDICINE     AND     SURGERY. 

He  has  many  odd  stories  to  tell  of  the  doctors  of 
his  boyhood.  The  family  doctor  got  tw^enty-five 
dollars  a  year  for  the  whole  family,  and  furnished 
the  medicines — ''  good  measure,  too.  Only  the 
largest  persons  could  hold  a  whole  dose.  Castor-oil 
was  the  principal  beverage."  .  .  .  ''  When  teeth 
became  touched  with  decay  or  were  otherwise  ailing, 
the  doctor  knew  of  but  one  thing  to  do — he  fetched 
his  tongs  and  dragged  them  out.  If  the  jaw  re- 
mained, it  was  not  his  fault."  He  says  of  his  family 
physician,  "  He  saved  my  life  several  times.  Still, 
he  was  a  good  man  and  meant  well.     Let  it  go." 


V 


MADAME   CURIE: 

The   Most  Distinguished  Woman   Scientist. 

Lily  Butler,  in  the  Girls  Realm,  tells  the  life-story 
of  Madame  Curie,  whom  she  calls  '^  the  most  dis- 
tinguished woman  scientist."  She  is  the  only 
woman  ever  allowed  to  lecture  publicly  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  only  woman  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh. 
Madame  Curie's  chief  characteristics  seem  to  be  a 
love  of  privacy  and  retirement,  and  a  shrinking  from 
publicity  and  advertisement  in  every  form.  The 
material  for  this  article  has  been  collected  not  from 
her  direct,  but  from  her  friend  and  next-door  neigh- 
bour, Madame  Perrin.  Monsieur  Curie  was  once 
or  twice  prevailed  upon  to  receive  a  reporter;  but 
Madame  Curie  is  obdurate.  Interviews  have  been 
published  with  her,  but  they  are  all  "  fakes." 
Radium,  it  seems,  has  sometimes  been  called  ''  le 
metal  conjugal  " — for  obvious  reasons ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  it  was  Madame  Curie  who 
first  discovered  the  properties  of  uranium,  and  drew 
her  husband's  attention  to  them. 

EARLY    LIFE. 

Madame  Curie,  nee  Marie  Sklodowski,  is  a  Pole  by 
birth,  the  daughter  of  a  Professor  at  the  College  of 
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Warsaw,  a  man  of  some  scientific  attainment.  She 
was  born  in  1867,  She  lost  her  mother  when  very- 
young,  and  her  father  made  her  so-  much  his  com- 
panion that  she  was  in  the  laboratory  when  other 
little  girls  are  in  the  nursery,  and  instead  of  toys 
and  dolls  she  had  scientific  instruments.  When  old 
enough,  she  became  governess  in  a  Russian  family, 
but  was  not  fond  of  teaching.  Moreover,  being  a 
Pole  it  may  be  guessed  that  she  was  not  fond  of 
Russia,  especially  as  she  was  a  strong  politician. 
Somehow,  exactly  how  is  not  clearly  stated,  she 
came  to  Paris,  where  she  did  nothing  but  study 
science,  the  one  thing  for  which  she  seems  to  have 
cared  above  everything  else.  She  was  then  ex^ 
ceedingly  poor,  and  lived  in  a  garret  so  bare  and 
cold  that  in  winter  the  milk  left  at  her  door  turned 
at  once  to  ice.  She  existed  on  a  few  pence  a  day, 
economising  in  every  way  so  as  to  buy  books.  She 
met  Professor  Curie  in  Professor  Lippmann's 
laboratory ;  she  was  not,  as  has  been  said,  his 
pupil.  However,  she  would  not  at  first  marry  him, 
but  when  she  did  it  was  entirely  for  the  happiness 
of  both,  and  during  the  eleven  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life  they  were  never  for  a  day  parted. 

Their  early  married  life  was  a  struggle.  They 
lived  first  at  Sceaux,  and  finally  settled  at  8  Boule- 
vard Kellermann,  a  most  out-of-the-way  part  of 
Paris,  where  Madame  Curie  still  lives,  with  her  two 
little  girls,  a  Polish  cousin  who  looks  after  them, 
and  her  husband's  father,  old  Dr.  Curie,  nC>w  over 
eighty.  When  Madame  Curie  was  told  of  her  hus- 
band's pitiful  end,  she  did  not  weep  nor  utter  a 
cry,  simply  saying  over  and  over  again,  in  a  hard, 
dry  voice,  "  Pierre  is  dead  I" 

SLOW    RECOGNITION. 

France,  apparently,  was  the  last  of  the  great 
countries  to  recognise  the  Curies.  Shortly  after 
they  were  invited  to  England  in  1903,  where  they 
met  with  a  triumphal  reception,  Sweden  bestowed 
the  Nobel  prize  on  them;  and  then  France  seemed 
to  realise  their  importance.  The  Legion  of  Honour 
was  offered  to  Monsieur  Curie,  and  declined,  as  he 
cared  nothing  for  such  things.  They  had  then  to 
submit  to  some  lionising,  which  seems  to  have  been 
veritable  torture  to  Madame  Curie.  The  late  Shah 
of  Persia  attended  one  of  the  Curies'  lectures  in 
Paris,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  radium. 
Reluctantly,  but  of  necessity,  the  Curies  darkened 
the  room  in  order  to  show  the  wonderful  brilliance 
of  the  metal;  but  the  Shah  was  so  much  startled 
by  the  electric  light  being  switched  off  that  he 
jumped  up,  and  in  so  doing  upset  the  radium  case. 
The  Curies  naturally  were  also  much  upset.  The 
Shah  then'  offered  several  costly  presents,  which 
were -courteously  refused,  but  Monsieur  Curie  said 
that,  if  his  Majesty  pleased,  he  could  give  some- 
thing towards  the  expenses  of  the  laboratory ;  but 
the  Shah,  now  distinctly  "  huffy,"  only  gave  ;£S. 


AS    LECTURER. 

For  a  time,  at  any  rate,  wit,  wealth  and  fashion 
in  Paris  went  to  hear  Madame  Curie  lecture,  wait- 
ing patiently  for  the  small,  black-robed  figure,  of 
exceeding  simplicity  of  appearance,  to  appear, 
punctual  to  the  minute.  She  is  described  as  "  a 
small,  insignificant-looking  woman;  her  complex- 
ion, her  hair,  her  eyes  all  seem  of  a  neutral  tint. 
Her  voice  is  low,  but  clear  and  distinct,  and  can 
be  heard  all  over  the  huge  hall ;  she  has  a  very 
slight  foreign  accent,  but  she  expresses  herself  in 
the  purest  and  best  French." 


IS  THE   LABOUR   PARTY   IRRELIGIOUS? 

No.  By  a  Labour  Leader. 
Is  the  Labour  Party  hostile  to  religion?  No, 
replies  Mr.  Frederick  Rogers,  in  an  interview  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Stephen  Charters  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee, 
and  is  now  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Organised  Labour  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  so 
does  not  speak  without  full  knowledge.  "  You  ask 
me,"  he  said  to  his  interviewer,  ''  if  labour  is  ma- 
terialistic "  :  — - 

I  reply  that  there  is  a  leiven  of  materialism  chiefly  in 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  but  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  led  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  is  a  body  of  earnest 
men,  more  imaginative  than  the  others,  with  more  en- 
thusiasm for  altruistic  ideas;  many  of  whom  are  deeply 
religious  in  their  attitude,  and  all,  I  think,  would  strongly 
resent  the  charge  of  being  irreligious  in  their  purposes  and 
designs. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  most  of  the  leaders  of  labour 
were  avowed  atheists.  To-day,  Mr.  Rogers  declares, 
I  hardly  know  a  single  atheist  among  them.  Mr. 
Rogers, 'who  is  an  earnest  Churchman,  is  confident 
that 

the  Church  is  the  one  religious  organisation  which,  in  tJie 
long  run,  can  greatly  influence  tlie  Labour  movement. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  realise  the  obligation  of  the  principles  which 
the  Church  assuredly  inculcates.  And  much  will  depend  on 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  express  their  ideas.  The 
Church  lacks  enthusiasm,  but  it  must  have  it  if  it  would 
succeed.     ""Tliank  God  for  the  House  of  Lords." 

Mr.  Pvogers  rejoices  at  the  failure  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  to  become  law,  and  even  looks  with  an  ap- 
proving eye  upon  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  part 
they  played  in  that  matter:  — 

I  have  been  about  the  country  a  good  deal,  and  I  am 
certain  that,  as  regards  this  matter  at  all  events,  the 
Lords  have  by  no  means  made  themselves  unpopular.  Of 
course,  professional  politicians  say  they  have,  but  that  is 
their  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  i  know  that  there  is  a 
general  feeling  of  relief  to  have  got  this  wYetched  Bill  com- 
fortably out  of  the  way,  and  I  sometimes  think  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  very  security  of  religious  liberty  has  come 
to  depend  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  And  I  may  add  this 
significant  remark,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Education 
Bill  has  revealed,  in  the  case  of  many  trade  unionists, 
what  I  had  not  known  before  concerning  them,  that,  they 
were  keen  Churchmen,'  and,  as  such,  ardent  defenders  of 
the  principle   of   religious   freedom. 
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What  War  With  the   U.S.A.   Would   Mean. 

Baron  Kaneko',  writing  in  the  North  American 
Review  on  the  partnership  in  Pacific  trade  between 
Japan  and  the'  United  State*^,  tells  an  anecdote 
which  he  heard  in  London  a  Irw  \<'ars  ago  which 
possesses  independent  interest :  — 

At  the  time  of  a  oortain  burning  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Lord  Granville,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Motley,  the  American  Minister, 
sat  together  in  the  oflace  of  the  former.  The  air  was  full 
of  rumours   of  war. 

'"Mr.  Motley,"  said  Lord  Granville,  '"there  is  no  use  of 
our  discussing  this  mat-ter  diplomatically.  I  ask  you  for 
a  simple  answer  to  one  question :  '  Shall  it  be  war  or 
peace?'  " 

There  practica.liy  was  an  ultimatum  delivered  to  Mr. 
Motley.  He  sat  at  ease  for  a  few  moments;  then  replied; 
"  If  your  Lordship  thinks  that  war  is  the  only  form  of 
settlement  of  this  question,  I  have  only  one  suggestion  to 
make." 

"  And  that  is?" 

"  Thai  you  burn  Liverpool  by  your  order,  and  our 
Government  will  burn  the  city  of  New  York." 

This  reply  at  once  brought  a  smile  to  the  face  of  Lord 
Granville. 

"  Mr.  Motley,"  he  said.  "  I  see  your  point.  We  will  not 
talk  any  further  of  war." 

For  at  that  moment  Liverpool  warehouses  were  lull  of 
American  raw  material,  whereas  in  New  York  there  was  a 
great  stock  of  British  manufactured  goods.  Such  intimate 
relations  of  international  commerce  formed  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace.  The  burning  question  was  arranged  in 
a  friendly  way. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   BRUTAL   PUBLIC. 

Professor  Brander  Matthew^s  contributes  to  the 
North  American  Review  a  most  suggestive  paper  on 
the  truth  about  the  Elizabethan  playwrights.  He 
glorifies  the  outburst  of  national  energy  which  made 
the  Elizabethan  age  for  ever  famous,  but  he  de- 
plores the  indiscrim.inate  praise  which  has  been 
lavished  upon  Elizabethans  in  general  and  the  dra- 
matists in  particular.  The  Professor  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  charge  the  Elizabethan  poets  with  lack  of 
play-m,aking  skill.  The  drama  was  then  the  fashion, 
as  the  novel  w^as  in  the  last  century ;  and  many  men 
of  eminent  poetic  gifts,  but  by  no  means  born  play- 
wrights, took  to  writing  plays.  Though  faslnonable, 
the  drama  was  not  highly  esteemed.  The  writing  of 
plays  w^as  looked  down  upon  by  me^n  of  letters, 
much  as  journalism  is  looked  down  upon  to-day. 
There  was  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  standard. 
The  Elizabethan  drama  had  neither  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancients  nor  the  neat  dexterity  of  the 
moderns.  After  thus  accounting  for  many  of  the 
defects  of  the  plays  of  that  period,  the  Profesisor 
proceeds :  — 

The  chief  cause  is  ever  to  be  sought  in  the  necessity   of 
pleasing   a  special   public,   probably   far   more  brutal   in   its 

«igings  than  any  other  to  which  a  great  dramatist  has 
^  to  appeal.  The  Athenians,  for  whom  Sophocles  built 
■  massive  and  austere  tragedies,  and  the  Parisians,  for 
om  Moliere  painted  the  humorous  portrait  of  our  com- 
mon  humanity— these   were   quite   other  than    the   mob   be- 


fore whom  Shakespeare  had  to  set  his  studies  from  life, 
a  mob  stout  of  stomach  for  sheer  horrors  and  shrinking 
from  no  atrocity.  It  is  the  P^lizabethan  public  which  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Elizabethan  drama, 
glorious  as  it  is  with  spl^^ndid  episodes,  taken  separately, 
has  only  a  few  masterpieces. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  describe  the  bulk  of  those 
who  attended  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare's  time.  He 
says: — • 

The  most  of  those  who  stood  in  the  yard  below  were 
unable  to  write  or  to  read.  Among  them  were  discharged 
soldiers  home  from  the  wars,  sailors  from  the  ships  of 
Frobisher  and  Drake,  runaway  apprentices,  and  all  the 
riffraff  and  rabble  of  a  seaport  town  which  happens  also  to 
be  .the  capital  of  an  expanding  nation.  They  were 
violent  in  their  likings,  with  a  constant  longing  for 
horse-play  and  ribaldry,  and  with  a  persistent  hanker- 
ing after  scenes  of  lust  and  gore.  They  were  used  to 
cock-fighting  and  bear-baiting  and  bull-baiting;  and  these 
brutal  sports  were  shewn  sometimes  within  the  very  build- 
ing wliere  on  other  occasions  there  were  i>erforraances  of 
those  raw  tragedies-of-blood,  the  sole  plays  on  the  stage 
which  could  stir  the  nerves  of  such  a  public.  These  sup- 
porters of  the  stage  were  \ised  to  battle,  murder  and  sud- 
den death,  not  only  in  the  theatre,  but  in  daily  life.  If 
the  best  of  Shakespeare  is  for  eternity,  the  worst  of  him 
was  frankly  for  the  groundlings  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries, and  whose  interest  he  had  to  arouse  and  to  retain 
as   best   he  could. 

Excepting  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Matthews  says  in 
closing,  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  though  great  as 
poets,  were  great  as  playwrights  only  occasionally, 
and  almost,  as  it  w^ere,  by  accident. 


THE   SCIENCE   OF   HAPPINESS. 

In  the  March  number  of  La  Revue  M.  Jean  Finot, 
the  author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Longevity,"  dis- 
courses on  the  .science  of  happiness.  In  the  first 
instalments  he  asks.  Is  Happiness  Possible  ?  and 
deifines  happiness  as  the  final  aim,  the  supreme 
crowning  point  of  all  man's  efforts.  The  right  to 
live,  the  right  to  wages,  the  right  of  the  old  and  the 
sick  to  State  aid,  w'ill  end  by  adding  the  right  to 
happiness.  All  who  seek  and  obtain  happiness  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  and  the  moral  development 
of  the  community ;  they  are  the  flow^er  and  the  hope 
of  their  country.  Happiness  is  in  ourselves,  and 
our  suflering,  our  despair,  our  iMihappiness  is  due 
to  our  own  thoughts.  External  circumstances  may 
influence  man,  but  m.an  can  influence  circum- 
stances. He  often  creates  them  and  he  always 
modifies  them.  The  divine  fairy  which  accom- 
panies mankind  is  the  will,  and  the  liberation  and 
the  expansion  of  the  wdll  will  be  the  prelude  to  the 
reign  of  happiness. 

The  formation  of  the  moral  personality  is  said  to 
be  the  aim  of  pedagogy ;  the  formatio'n  of  the 
happy  personality  will  undoubtedly  be  the  aim  of 
the  pedagogy  of  the  future.  The  science  of  happi- 
ness is  essentially  a  moral  science. 
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In  Paris  and  London. 

An  article  in  the  World^s  Work  describes  the  way 
in  which  Paris  and  London  deal  wdth  their  refuse, 
and  enumerates  some  of  the  many  products,  for- 
merly considered  absolute  waste,  which  are  now 
turned  to  excellent  account.  Many  illustrations  ac- 
company the  paper. 

REFUSE    COLLECTING    IN    PARIS. 

Every  day,  in  Paris  and  suburbs,  about  10,000 
men,  women  and  children  go  round  the  city  picking 
out  of  the  dust-bins  or  poubelles  anything  they  can 
see  w-hich  they  think  of  the  slightest  value.  It  was 
Motnsieur  Poubelle,  Prefect  of  the  State,  who  in 
1883  insisted  on  every  house  having  its  own  dust- 
bin ;  hence  the  name  for  a  dust-bin.  The  value  of 
these  dust-bin  gleanings  comes  to  ;£4oo,ooo,  or  even 
more,  annually.  There  are  degrees  and  grades  even 
among  Paris  rag-gatherers.  First  of  all  comes  the 
placier,  w^ho,  by  arrangement  with  the  concierges, 
has  sole  right  at  certain  houses  to  glean  from  the 
poubelle.  After  him-  come  the  coureurs,  who  take 
his  leavings ;  after  them  comes  the  dust-cart,  on 
which  is  the  tombereautier  (dustman),  a  degree  lower 
-_  still.  The  tombereautier,  however,  is  a  municipal 
.  servant,  which  the  others  are  not.  The  rag-pickers 
{ramasseurs)  mostly  live  beyond  the  fortifications, 
and  come  into  Paris  the  best  way  they  can,  in  the 
very  early  ho'Urs  of  the  morning.  In  the  summer 
they  have  their  worst  time,  as  so  many  families  are 
away,  w^hile  April  is  their  best  season,  as  that  is  the 
time  for  what  Scotch  folk  call  "  fiittings." 

RAGPICKERS'     CO-OPERATIVE     SOCIETIES. 

Each  day's  accumulations,  sorted  and  classed,  are 
sold  to  a  master  rag-picker,  unless  the  rag-pickers 
belong  to  one  of  the  Paris  Rag-pickers'  Co-operative 
Societies.  One  of  the  co-opexators  attends  at  the 
-  society's  headquarters,  and  receives  the  refuse 
gathered  for  the  day.  Profits  vary,  but  a  member 
of  one  of  these  societies  receives  more  than  the  un- 
fortunate exploited  by  middlemen.  One  cwt.  of 
crumpled  paper  brings  5d. ;  one  cwt.  of  pins,  pro- 
vided anyone  had  the  patience  to  collect  them,  would 
bring  ^t^.  Other  refuse  brings  from  5d.  to  i^.  8d. 
per  cwt.  Rag-picking  is  not  as  a  rule  a  very  lucra- 
tive profession ;  but  there  seems  to^  be  one  exception 
to  this — ^Monsieur  Verdier-Dufour,  the  Rag-king, 
whose  turnover  is  four  or  five  million  francs  a  year. 
Hundreds  of  women,  trained  rag-pickers,  sort  the 
rags  for  him- — a  most  exhaustive  sorting  and  classify- 
ing; and  what  he  cannot  use  may  truly  be  said  to 
be  not  worth  using. 

LONDON    REFUSE. 

In  London  refuse  is  not  so  frugally  gathered  up 
as  in  Paris,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  expeditiously  dis- 
posed of.  Barging  refuse  out  to  sea  is  a  good 
method  of  disposing  of  rubbish,  though  usually  pro- 
hibitively   expensive.      The    modern    refuse-destruc- 


tor, which  will  now  take  most  kinds  of  refuse,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  profitable  investment.  In  it  the 
refuse  is  burned  away  to  a  hard  ''clinker,"  25  to  33 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  original  refuse,  which  is 
crushed  and  screened  and  then  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  such  as  mortar,  or  (when  mixed  with 
coarse  broken  clinker)  concrete.  Another  refuse  pro- 
duct of  great  use  is  the  fine  flue  dust,  for  which  a 
proper  dust-catcher  must  be  installed.  It  is  used  for 
plastering,  and  is  an  excellent  "  base  "'  for  disinfect- 
ing powder.  Both  "  flue  "  and  "  clinker  "  have  other 
uses  as  w^ell.  Refuse  is  also  often  pulverised,  by 
machinery  powerful  enough  to  crush  up  crockery 
ware,  school  slates,  tins,  glass,  and  even  old  shoes, 
which  are  all  macerated  together  into  a  rich,  black 
"  mould." 

OTHER     USELESS     THINGS     MADE     USEOPUL. 

The  cyanide  process  has  enabled  the  tailings  of 
gold  mines  to  be  made  to  yield  still  more  gold ;  and 
now  even  slag,  long  considered  quite  useless,  is 
turned  into  paving-stones,  mortar  for  building  pur- 
poses (w^hen  mixed  w'ith  slaked  lime),  artificial  stone, 
and  other  things  constantly  in  demand.  As  for  coal 
slag^  some  Lyons  builders  found  out  how  to  mix  it 
with  slaked  lime  and  turn  it  into  concrete,  for  which 
it  is  excellent,  being  also  fireproof.  Coal  tar,  once 
so  troublesome  a  waste  product,  supplies  an  in- 
credible number  of  things,  from  antipyrin  to  sac- 
charin, and  finaly  aniline  dyes.  "  Any  old  iron  "  can 
now  be  used.  Even  slaughter-house  refuse  is  not 
wasted.  The  blood  is  put  through  several  processes, 
and  turned  into  a  fertiliser,  or  re-appears  in  the 
form  of  cakes,  w^hich  are  sent  to  sugar  refineries  to 
help  clarify  the  sweet  liquor  (one  thinks  of  Samson's 
riddle).  Dried  blood  mixed  with  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  is  a  complete  fertiliser.  Finally,  the  in- 
calculably valuable  radium  is  extracted  from  pitch 
blende,  formerly  regarded  as  worthless  rubbish. 


A    GREAT   EUROPEAN   TRUST. 

A  Confederation  of  Civilised  States. 

In  the  second  March  number  of  the  Mercure  de 
France  Gaston  Danville,  who  professes  to  take  his 
idea  from  the  trusts  and  cartels,  proposes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  great  new"  Trust,  namely,  a  Confederation 
of  Civilised  States.  A  United  States  of  Europe,  as 
we  know,  is  no  new-  idea,  but  the  writer  approaches 
the  question  from  the  peace  and  disarmament  point 
of  view. 

FEDERAL     ARMAMENTS. 

He  conceives  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent International  Assembly,  in  which  each  nation 
represented  would  preserve  its  autonomy  and  yet  ac- 
cept the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  or  Federal  Par- 
liament. FoT  the  settlement  of  disputes  there  would 
have  to  be  a  High  International  Court  of  Justice,  a 
Council  of  the  States  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
terpreting the  laws  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  but 
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the  Executive  would  remain  as  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  different  Governments  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  most  important  point  in  the  scheme 
is  that  each  nation  would  supply  a  contingent  to  the 
army  and  to  the  fleet  of  the  Confederation  tO'  re- 
place the  present  national  armies  and  fleets. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL     BUDGET. 

We  are  asked  to  go  a  step  further  and  imagine 
the  Federal  Parliament  sitting,  say,  at  Versailles,  and 
the  Council  of  States  at  the  Hague.  What  would  be 
the  immediate  result?  The  writer  answers  thoy 
would  be  similar  to  those  following  the  formation 
of  trusts — an  amelioration  of  the  financial  condition 
of  each  member  of  the  trust,  while  the  spectre  of 
deficits  would  cease  to  haunt  the  countries,  of  the 
Confederation.  The  maintenance  of  a  federal  army 
and  fleet  would  cost  less  than  the  battalions  and 
squadrons  proper  to  each  State,  and  there  would  be 
a  common  action  which  would  make  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  the  Confederation  respected 
everywhere.  The  economies  effected  would  provide 
an  international  budget  to  be  disposed  of  bv  the 
Federal  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the 
various  services. 

From  the  moral  point  of  view  the  obsession  of 
war  would  cease  to  lie  heavy  on  civilised  nations. 
The  adoption  of  a  federal  flag,  federal  uniforms, 
etc.,  would  contribute  to  the  unification  of  the 
States,  whereas  the  present  state  of  thingws  tends  to 
cause  divisions. 


AGAINST     COLLECTIVISM.      - 

By  Professor  Marshall. 
In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Economic.  Journal, 
and  noticed  elsewhere,  Professor  Marshall  advocates 
economic  chivalry  in  a  spirit  and  with  an  eloquence 
that  reminds  on^'  of  Ruskin.  But  beyond  lifting  up 
a  noble  ideal,  the  practical  effect  of  the  article  is  to 
disparage  certain  recent  developments  of  collec- 
tivism. He  urges  that  honour  should  be  given  to 
the  highest  constructive  business  faculty,  as  the  need 
for  it  is  increased  by  the  growth  of  the  bureaucratic 
rule  which  is  hostile  to  it. 

THE     DANGERS     OF     BUREAUCRACY. 

A  chemist  if  working  at  his  own  risk  can  put  forth 
his  energies  at  his  own  freedom ;  but  if  he  is  the 
servant  of  a  bureaucracy  he  cannot  be  certain  of  his 
freedom.  This  check  appears  in  great  industrial 
concerns  carried  on  by  Government  or  by  the  so- 
called  Ti'usts.  ''  Experience  showis  ever  more  and 
more  that  the  technical  economy  to  be  attained  by 
piling  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  the  agglomeration  of  vast 
businesses  is  nearly  always  less  than  was  expected, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  the  human  element  ever  in- 
creases with  increasing  size."  He  declares  that 
economists  generally  desire  increased  intensity  of 
State  activities  for  social  amelioration  that  are  not 
fully  within  the  range  of  private  effort,  but  they  are 
opposed   to   that   vast  extension   of    State   activities 


which   is   desired   by   collectivists.      He   goes   on    to 
say  : — • 

I  am  convinced  that  so  soon  as  collectivist  control  has 
spread  so  far  as  to  considerably  narrow  the  field  left  for 
free  enterprise,  the  pressure  of  bureaucratic  methods  would 
impair  not  only  the  springs  of  material  wealth,  but  also 
many  of  thos6  higher  qualities  of  human  nature,  the 
strengthening  of  which  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  social 
endeavour. 

MAPPING    OUT    PROSPECTIVE    CITY-GROWTH. 

He  gives  a  new  meaning  tO'  Laissez  faire,  which 
he  adopts  as  his  watchword,  and  translates  :  "  Tet 
everyone  work  with  all  his  might;  and,  most  of  all, 
let  the  Government  arouse  itself  to  do  that  work 
which  is  vital,  and  which  none  but  Government  can 
do  efficiently  "  :  — 

For  instance,  public  autJiorities  are  just  beginning  to 
awake  to  the  urgency  of  their  duties  with  regard  to  map- 
ping out  in  advance  the  ground  plans  on  which  cities  should 
expand— a  task  more  vital  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
coming  generations  than  any  others  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  authority  with  little  trouble,  while  private 
effort  is  powerless  for  it. 

He  also  asks  the  Government  to  stop  passing  Bills 
the  true  meaning  of  which  is  avowedly  uncertain, 
and  must  be  declared  by  courts  of  law.  Let  public 
authorities  also,  he  says,  provide  building  laws  and 
by-laws  effective  for  all  social  purposes,  yet  elastic 
enough  to  be  used  discriminatingly.  He  then  gives 
some  illustrations  of  the  anti-social  instances  likely 
to  result  from  Governmental  enterprise  in  matters 
where  the  private  hand  is  competent  for  action  and 
the  hand  of  authority  is  needed  to  preserve  purity. 

DEADENING     EFFECT     OF     GOVERNMENTAL     TRADING. 

As  regards  the  milk  supply,  for  example,  he  says, 
let  the  Government  arouse  itself  to  do'  energetically 
its  proper  work  of  educating  British  farmers  up  to 
the  Danish  standard,  and  of  enforcing  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Municipal  milk  depots  have  a  function  that 
is  purely  educational,  and  ought  soon  to  make  way 
for  enlightened  free  co-operation  under  public  super- 
vision. But  ^Governmental  intrusion  intO'  businesses 
which  require  ceaseless  invention  and  fertility  of 
resource  is  a  danger  to  social  progress:  — 

111  is  notorious  that,  though  departments  of  central  and 
municipal  government  employ  many  thousands  of  highly- 
paid  servants  in  engineering  and  other  progressive  indus- 
tries, very  few  inventions  of  any  importance  are  made  by 
them:  and  of  those  few  nearly  all  are  the  work  of  m.en. 
like  Sir  W.  H.  Preece,  who  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
free  enterprise  before  they  entered  Government  service. 
Government  creates  scarcely  anything.  If  Governmental 
control  had  supplanted  that  of  private  enterprise  a  hundred 
years  ago,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  our  methods 
of  manufacture  now  would  be  about  as  effective  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,  instead  of  being  perhaps  four  or  even 
six  times  as  efficient  as  they  were  then.  And  in  that  case, 
if  the  population  of  the  country  had  grown  to  forty-three 
million,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  real  income  of  the 
country  would  be  about  half  what  it  is  now;  and  that,  if 
divided  out  equally  among  all  families,  it  would  yield  less 
than  the  average  healthy  bricklayer  or  carpenter  now 
earns. 
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MUNICIPAL    TRADING     AND    INVENTIVENESS. 

He  grants  that  a  public  engineering  venture  can 
often  make  a  brave  show :  — 

A  Government  could  print  a  good  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  but  it  could  not  get  them  written.  When  munici- 
palities boast  of  their  electric  lighting  and  power  works, 
they  remind  me  of  the  man  who  boasted  of  "  the  genius 
of  my  Harnlet  "  when  he  had  but  printed  a  new  edition  of 
it.  The  carcase  of  municipal  electric  works  belongs  to  the 
of&cials;     the    genius    belongs   to    free    enterprise. 

JEALOUSY  STRONGER  THAN  CHIVALRY. 

He  insists  that  social  disaster  would  probably 
result  from  the  full  development  of  the  coUectivist 
programme  unless  the  nature  of  man  has  first  been 
saturated  with  economic  chivalry.  At  present  he 
thinks  it  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  in  the 
common  man  jealousy  is  a  more  potent  force  than 
chivalrv.  Utopian  experiments  have  almost  invari- 
ably failed,  excepting  a  few  in  which  ardent  de- 
votion to  some  particular  religious  creed,  positive  or 
negative,  completely  dominated  men's  lives  and 
thoughts.  If  we  can  educate  economic  chivalry  the 
country  will  flourish,  he  says,  under  private  enter- 
prise. The  great  venture  of  collectivists  should  not 
be  made  until  human  nature  has  at  least  been 
formally  based  in  chivalry.  "  Those  who  believe 
that  all  the  commerce  of  the  world  will  ere  long 
be  carried  through  the  air  should  make  a  few  aero- 
planes carry  heavy  cargoes  against  the  wind  before 
they  invite  us  to  blow  up  our  railway  bridges." 


RUSSIAN  STUDENTS. 

Prince  Kro-potkin  in  the  Windsor  sketches  Rus- 
sian students  in  couleur  de  ros&,  In  refreshing  con- 
trast to  police  reports,  he  declares  that  "  nowhere  is 
the  university  and  nowhere  are  the  students  held  in 
such  high  esteem  as  in  Russia."  The  professor  is 
there  not  merely  a  teacher  ;  he  must  be  an  enthu- 
siast and  a  philosopher.  The  student  is  not  one 
merely  who  seeks  to  qualify  for  a  successful  career, 
but  a  worshipper  of  science  and  art,  a  seeker  of 
truth.  Such,  he  says,  is  the  tradition.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Russian  students  spring  from  the  lower 
nobility  and  the  upper  middle  class.  The  first  few 
months  of  the  student's  career  are  spent  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  enchantment  and  intellectual  enthusiasm. 
I'here  are,  he  says,  plenty  of  scholarships  in  the 
Russian  universities,  which,  however,  are  kept  for 
the  neediest  ones.  The  student  generally  supple- 
ments his  very  scanty  store  by  serving  ^  as  tutor. 
The  students'  restaurant  serves' food  at  ridiculously 
low  prices.  For  the  student  the  theatre  is  not  a 
mere  place  of  amusem.ent ;  it  is  a  sanctuary  in  which 
the  highest  art  of  inspiring  the  masses  is_  culti- 
vated. He  is  a  great  controversialist,  and  discusses 
everything  in  countless  circles  in  informal  conversa- 
tion. The  Russian  student  is  a  great  reader,  and  for 
him  the  philosophical  works  of  Spencer,  Guyau, 
Darwin,  Haeckel    Wallace,   and  Buckle  are  publish- 


ed at  astcundingly  low  prices.  There  is  no  hostility 
between  town  and  gown ;  quite  the  contrary.  Stu- 
dents live  in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of 
their  friends.  The  whole  article  is  couched  in  the 
spirit  of  Wordsworth's  "  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn 
to  be  alive ;    but  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 


A   YOUNG   CUCKOO   AT  WORK. 

Mystery  has  always  surrounded  the  young  cuckoo. 
How  did  it  manage  to  secure  the  nest  of  its  foster 
parents  to  itself?     Did  the  mother  cuckoo  lay  the 
egg   in   the  nest,    or  did   she  carry   it   there  in   her 
beak?    What  everyone  knows  is  that  the  interloping 
cuckoo  is  duly  hatched  out  by  the  confiding  foster 
parents,   and  that   shortly   afterwards  the  legitimate 
offspring   are   found   dead    outside  the   nest.       The 
generally  accepted  belief  usually  is  that  the  mother 
cuckoo  comes  along  and  clears  the  nest  of  all  but 
her  own  chicklet,  or  else  that  the  little  cuckoo,  being 
of  a  much  larger  breed,  squeezes  out  the  other  birds 
by   rapidly   fUling   the  whole   nest   itself.      That  so 
unnatural  a  mother  as  the  cuckoo  should  be  on  hand 
j'ust  when  needed  to  clear  the  nest  of  the  rightful 
occupants  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  incredible.     Not 
by    any    means   the   least   service   rendered   by    the 
camera  to  the  naturalist  is  to  solve  this  much-de- 
bated and  knotty  question.     How  this  was  done  is 
described  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Millen  in  the  Photographic 
Monthly.      The   difficulty   of   obtaining  photographs 
of  the  young  cuckoo  actually  ejecting  the  other  eggs 
and  birds  was  naturally  great,  and  infinite  patience 
was  required,  combined  with  expert  knowledge.    Mr. 
John  Craig,  one  of  the  most  experienced  naturalists 
in  Scotland,  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  the  little 
cuckoo,  not  a  day  old,  actually  ejected  all  the  eggs 
by  its  unaided  efforts.      He  was   not  believed,   but 
at  last  he  has  assisted  Mr.  Millen  to  prove  it  beyond 
a  doubt.     The  photographs  which  the  latter  took, 
and  which  illustrate  this  article,  are  splendidly  clear 
and   certainly  absolutely  unique.      They  prove  that 
when  the  young  cuckoo  comes  out  of  the  shell  he 
takes  the  other  inmates  of  the  nest  one  by  one  on 
his  back,  makes  his  way  up  the  side,  and  throws  out 
his  burden.     Mr.  Millen  gives  the  following  account 
of  how  he  secured  the  photographs :  — 

First,  you  must  find  a  bird's  nest  containing  a  cuckoo's 
egg,  then  find  out  liow  long  tliey  have  been  hatching  (whicli 
Mr.  Craig  did  by  breaking  one  of  the  eggs).  Then  find 
another  nest  near  the  same  place  and  similar  sized  birds, 
also  about  the  same  time  toward  hatching;  this  is  generally 
easier  than  findiim-  tlie  nest  with  the  cuckoo's  egg.  Then 
you  require  to  watch  the  nests  closely,  visiting  them  at 
least  once  every  day,  and  if  you  care  to  do  so  you  can 
take  a  plate  of  the  nest  and  eggs  any  time.  One  morning 
you  will  find  the  nest  occupied  only  by  the  young  cuckoo, 
the  rest  of  the  inmates  lying  round.  Never  mind;  get  out 
your  camera,  and  get  tlie  nest  with  the  young  cuckoo  in 
it  sharp  on  the  screen.  Meantimo.  send  your  companion 
ofy  to  one  of  the  other  nests  to  fetch  (wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  cotton-wool  you  have  brought  for  the  purpose) 
one   of   the   other  bird's   ogga,   warm   from  the  nest.     Drop 
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this  into  the  nest  beside  the  young  cuckoo  (wliich,  by  the 
way,  is  blind).  He  will  begin  to  get  very  uneasy,  and  work 
about  the  nest,  using  his  bare  wings  as  if  they  were  arms 
and  hands.  Feeling  the  egg,  he  will  slowly  work  himself 
under  it  and  get  it  into  the  hollow  which  is  in  his  back  for 
the  purpose.  He  then  slowly  works  his  way  up  the  side 
of  the  nest  (backwards),  his  two  sturdy  legs  firmly  gripping 
the  sides  of  the  nest  and  his  head  pressing  the  bottom  of 
the  nest,  forming  a  tripod.  The  wings  are  spread  out  to 
keep  tlie  burden  from  falling  back  into  the  nest.  It  is  a 
desperate  struggle,  but  bit  by  bit  the  cuckoo  rises  in  the 
nest  until  he  feels  himself  at  the  top,  then  up  goes  his 
Viead,  and  the  burden  falls  off  his  back  outside  the  nest. 
Meantime  you  should  have  been  busy  exposing  as  many 
plates  as  you  could  manage  in  the  time.  As  there  is  move- 
ment going  en  all  the  time,  the  exposure  requires  to  be 
sery  short;  but  there  are  moments  when  the  cuckoo  seems 
to  be  still,  as  if  he  were  taking  breath.  There  is  no  time 
to  waste,  as  sometimes  the  bird  will  take  the  egg  up  and 
have  it  out  in  about  ten  seconds;  at  other  times  he  maj^ 
take  as  long  as  thirty  seconds. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  cuckoo  is  quite  exhausted 
after  such  herculean  efforts.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  until  about  four  days  old  a  young  cuckoo  will 
throw  out  either  eggs  or  young  birds.  After  that 
he  will  eject  no  more  eggs,  but  will  put  out  young 
birds  until  about  nine  days  old.  After  this  he  can 
see  and  will  eject  nothing  more. 


In  March  the  first  number  of  the  Nationalist,  a 
threepenny  non-political  magazine  for  Wales,  was 
published  at  Cardiff.  The  April  number  contains 
articles  on  General  Sir  Thomas  Picton  and  David 
Williams,  the  latter  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Lite- 
rary Fund. 


Butterfly  Breeding. 

In  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  is  a  description  of  a 
'^butterfly  farm,"  so  to  speak,  at  Bexley,  Norlli 
Kent.  Mr.  L.  W.  Newman,  the  owner  of  the  farm, 
chose  this  original  occupation  in  preference  to  th;- 
common-place  one  of  book-keeping.  His  garden  is 
full  of  cages,  while  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  often 
more  or  less  enveloped  with  fine  gauze  bags,  wherein 
are  thousands  of  caterpillars.  If  not  'thus  covered 
up,  the  birds  would  have  every  one.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  "  it  is  no  mean  work  "  attending  to  the 
feeding  of  70,000  or  80,000  caterpillars,  especially 
as  they  are  most  voracious  insects.  The  secret  of 
successful  butterfly-breeding/  is  to  know  what  kind 
of  food  to  give  each  kind  of  cateTpillar.  One  sort, 
for  instance,  thrive  only  on  wild  and  garden  carrot ; 
another  only  on  willow  herb  and  evening  primrose ; 
a  third,  a  very  rare  kind,  on  nettles.  The  prices  of 
insects  of  course  vary  much.  A  male  "  purple  em- 
peror "  coists  4s. ;  a  female  5s.  Ova,  larvae,  and 
pupae  are  also  sold.  Schoolboys  are  enthusiastic 
collectors  of  caterpillars,  which  they  like  to  breed 
themselves.  Clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  doctors 
whose  hobby  is  entomology,  usually  buy  pupae ; 
while  museums  order  the  butterflies  in  all  stages, 
even  the  eggs.  A  butterfly  farmer  must  naturally 
spend  most  of  his  time  at  home  attending  to  his 
insects ;  but  Mr.  Newman  nevertheless  often  bi- 
cycles about  Kent  and  adjacent  counties  in  search 
of  new  specimens.  In  summer  he  and  his  assistants 
often  work  eighteen  hours  a  day,  but  in  winter  there 
is  a  comparatively  slack  season. 


A    NEW    SERIAL 


Begins  in  Our  Next  (July)  Number. 
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earette  of  Sark," 


By  JOHN  OXENHAM. 


This  thrilling  story  will  delight  readers  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews."  "In  the 
Days  of  the  Comet/'  which  is  concluded  in  this  issue,  has  been  highly  appreci- 
ated and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  readers'  satisfaction  will 
justify  the  new  selection  which  has  been  made. 

Be  sure  you  order  the  July  number  from  your  newsagent  in  order  that  you 
may  secure  a  copy  of  that  issue. 
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THE   AMERICAN    REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS 

The  social  revolution — for  by  no  lesser  name  can 
it  be  called — which  promises  to  result  from  the  ar- 
rival of  the  doctor  in  the  public  school,  is  hinted  at 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Cronin  in  a  paper  noticed  separately 
elsewhere. 

WAGE-WAR  BETWEEN  WHITE  AND  YELLOW. 
Mr.  Harris  Weinstock  discusses  the  question  whe- 
ther industrial  Japan  is  likely  to  menace  the  Ameri- 
can wage-earner.  He  answers  that  the  white  wage- 
earner  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Japanese  or  other 
Oriental  competition.  As  compared  with  American 
skilled  workmen,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  ratio 
of  Japanese  efficiency  in  labour  is  about  four  to  one. 
China  is  a  more  formidable  competitor  than  Japan. 
But,  Mr.  Weinstock  points  out,  the  more  that  modern 
industry  can  be  encouraged  in  the  East,  the  more  will 
the  purchasing  power  and  the  wants  increase  and 
the    standards    of    the    Asiatic    rise.      The    more    that 


have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  books  of  so  many  famous 
cathedrals  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  what  the 
finished  result  wall  be.  The  article  is  rather  technical 
for  anyone  not  versed  in  architectural  details. 

FEENCH   SOCIETY  :     AN    AMERICAN    VIEW. 

Mr.  Barrett  Wendell,  the  first  Anierican  lecturer  at 
a  French  university,  continues  his  Impressions  of 
Contemporary  France,  dealing  in  this  paper,  rather 
a  lengthy  one,  chiefly  with  French  social  usages  and 
the  French  bourgeoisie.  I  quote  what  he  has  to  say 
of  the  moral  tone  of  French  society : — 

Tlie  more  you  see  of  French  people  as  they  live  among 
themselves,  in  whatever  station,  the  less  your  attention  is 
called  to  such  irregular,  if  interesting,  social  phenomena  as 
foreign  gossip  had  led  you  to  expect.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  you  see  of  the  French,  the  more  deeply  you  are  im- 
pressed not  only  with  the  general  regularity  of  their  lives, 
but  with  the  surprising  fact  that  this  general  regularity 
seems  to  have  a  very  strong  hold  on  their  affections.    It  can 


Spokesman  Revieic.'} 


An  Interview  with   the  Nations* 

Will  there  be  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan? 


[Spokane. 


these  grow,  the  more  are  the  possibilities  at  hand 
for  the  consumption  of  the  white  man's  increasing 
surplus  of  industrial  products.  This  is  a  timely  re- 
assurance. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rossiter  describes  the  immigration  law 
of  1907,  with  its  more  rigid  restrictions.  The  re- 
volution in  Chicago's  judicial  system  is  described  by 
Stanley  Waterloo.  The  old  and  corrupt  system  of 
elected  constable  and  party-managed  magistrate  has 
given  place  to  a  new  and  independent  body  of  judges. 
There  are  three  papers  urging  the  need  of  greater 
protection  of  human  life  on  American  railroads. 
They  chiefly  urge  the  adoption  of  precautions  which 
have  been  long  established  on  European  railroads. 
Mr.  A.  Chapman  describes  the  making  of  a  forest 
ranger. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Scrlhner's  Magazine  opens  with  a  coloured  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divme, 
of  New  York,  still  under  construction,  will  be  like 
when  it  is  finished.  Judging  from  this  and  the  other 
illustrations,  it  should  certainly  be  a  very  stately 
and  dignified  edifice.  Its  length  is  to  be  520  feet, 
almost  exactly  that  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  and  its 
style  is  predominantly  early  Gothic;  while  its  area 
will  be  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  fourth  place  in  point 
of   size    among   the   world's    cathedrals.      It   seems   to 


hardly  be  long,  indeed,  before  you  begin  to  wonder  whether 
anyone  can  get  near  to  the  heart  of  them  without  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  intensity  with  which  they  cherish 
their  domestic  relations.  This  must  he  evident,  I  think,  to 
anyone  who  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  much  of  their  family 
life. 

Thisj  of  course,  is  very  well  known,  but  wall  bear 
repeating. 

THE   "  OPEN  DOOR  "  IN  MANCHUEIA, 

Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  writing  on  this  subject,  says 
that  the  "  open  door  "  in  Manchuria  seems  to  him 
the  ''crux"  (horrible  expression!)  of  the  Far  Eastern 
question.  According  to  him  it  is  the  hoilowest  of 
hollow  shams,  to  which  combined  pressure  from  the 
Powers  should  put  an  end.  It  may  even,  in  time, 
he  suggests,  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  China. 
America,  of  course,  has  lost  half  her  Manchurian 
trade  since  the  Manchurian  door  was,  so  to  speak, 
*'  held  open." 


In  the  April  issue  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  there 
is  an  interesting  article,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Boy]  j,  on 
the  Hybridisation  of  Orchids.  The  writer  dcvcribes 
it  as  a  fascinating  pursuit,  and  says  that  move  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  new  hybrids  have  been  registered 
this  year. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  April  luimbor  opons  witli  a  metrical  eulogy  by 
Mr.  Noyes  of  Swinburne  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 
He  is  claimed  as  "  the  last  of  that  immortal  race 
whose  music  like  a  rol)o  of  livinn;  lio;]it  re-clothes  each 
new-born  age."  l*'i\('  articles  liavc  claimed  separate 
mention. 

GERMANY  A  FRIEDENSEEICH. 

Pan-Cxermanism  as  a  national  aspiration  is  kindly 
dealt  with  by  Chedo  Mijatovich.  But  the  bogey  that 
has  been  conjured  out  of  this  harmle&s  tendency  is 
duly  laid.  The  writer  maintains  that  Pan-(Jerman 
ideals  could  not  be  realised  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  German  Empire  and  without  compromis- 
ing the  peace  of  the  Avorld.     He  says: — 

The  "  World's  Peace,"  and  not  the  "  World  Empire,"  is  the 
worthy  device— indeed,  now  the  only  possible  device — of  true 
statesmen  marching  in  step  with  the  most  progressive  ideas 
of  our  time.  I  believe  the  leaders  of  the  German  Real-PoUtik 
to  be  such  statesmen.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  work, 
openly  or  secretly,  at  the  realisation  of  the  Pan-Germanic 
programme. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford,  writing  on  the  German  naval 
estimates  for  1907,  declares  that,  stated  impartially 
and  from  practical  points  of  view,  German  naval 
policy  cannot  be  called  aggressive.  The  German 
naval  programme  is  much  more  likely  to  be  delayed 
than  accelerated. 

HOME  RULE  AND  SEA  PO^^TER. 

"  Pollex  "  invokes  the  naval  rivalry  of  the  Powers 
in  order  to  discredit  devolution  and  Home  Rule.  He 
says : — 

With  the  whole  machinery  of  administration  in  Nationalist 
hands,  Ireland  might  easily  be  organised  for  separation  in  a 
naval  crisis  of  the  future  swifter  than  the  Imperial  power 
could  intervene,  and  it  is  far  more  certain  than  appeared  in 
1886  that  Home  Rule  under  the  future  conditions  of  interna- 
tional policy  and  sea-power  would  be  a  cumulative  peril. 
DELENDA  EST    AUSTRIA! 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  discusses  the  situation  in  the 
Near  East.  He  announces  "  a  new  fact  of  supreme 
importance,"  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  end  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Austrian  Empire  is,  we 
are  informed,  passing  away  even  before  its  Emperor. 
This  result  is  a  consequence  of  the  advance  of  demo- 
cracy. In  Austria-Hungary,  including  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  there  is  a  total  Slav  population  of 
22,600,000,  as  against  20,250,000  Germans  and 
Magyars.  Equal  electoral  representation  must  there- 
fore mean  Slav  predominance  in  the  Parliaments  and 
Slav  policy  in  the  Ministries,  and  ''this  would  mean 
the  disappearance  of  the  Austrian  Empire — the  slave 
of  Germany — which  we  have  known."  Severance 
from  Austria  would  mean  for  the  Magyars  annihila- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Slav  ^and  Roumanian  ele- 
ments. The  quickening  of  these  imprisoned  destruc- 
tive forces  is  due,  according  to  the  writer,  to  three 
principal  causes — the  rise  of  the  Balkan  States,  not- 
ably Servia ;  "the  insane  suicidal  policy  of  Hun- 
gary"; and  the  development  of  Italy. 
OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  chronique  on  foreign  affairs  somewhat  rudely 
insists  thait  the  Prime  Minister  should  leave  foreign 
policy  to  Sir  Edw^ard  Grey,  and  not  meddle  as  he  did 
in  saying  ''Vive  la  Duma,"  or  in  proposing  disarma- 
ment. The  writer  argues  that  C.-B.  is  w^eakening 
the  ent'nte  cordiak.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  writes  on 
the  Colonial  Conference,  and  pleads  for  "  one  prac- 
tical result" — namely,  the  organisation  of  informa- 
tion, or  an  Imperial  Intelligence  Department.  Mr. 
B.  C.  Baskerville,  discussing  the  land  famine  in 
Russia,  thinks  that  there  should  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  wrv     f  M.  Stolypin's  project  succeeding. 


so  far  as  the  amount  of  land  available  is  concerned. 
The  sale  of  private  estates  is  likely  to  increase,  and 
large  nvimbeis  of  peasants  will  probably  settle  in 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia.  But  not  fifty  nor  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  will  save  the  peasants  from  star- 
vation if  they  are  not  taught  to  till  it,  and  in  this 
task  Government  and  Lil)erals  should  act  together. 
There  are  two  literary  articles — one  by  H.  C.  Minchin 
on  Henry  Fielding;  the  other  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott 
on  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  Modern  England.  An  extra- 
ordinarily readable  paper  is  contributed  by  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths  on  London  Clubs,  past  and  present. 


THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

The  Xnord  Antoloriia  publishes  a  well-thought-out 
article  by  A.  Franklin-Martin — presumably  an  Eng- 
lishman— on  England's  probable  policy  in  regard  to 
a  possible  reduction  of  armaments.  The  writer  states 
that  exaggerated  .hopes  have  been  raised  in  Italy  by 
"C.-B.'s"  declarations,  first  by  what  he  said  at  the 
Interparliamentary  Conference  last  July,  and  again 
by  his  recent  article  in  the  Nation.  He  further 
points  out  how  cordial  English  relations  are  just  now 
with  all  the  European  Powers,  save  only  Germany, 
and  how  even  in  regard  to  Germany  the  situation  has 
enormously  improved,  so  that  the  moment  would  be 
highly  propitious  for  a  reduction  in  military  expendi- 
ture. Nevertheless  the  author  asserts  that  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Party  is  "  neither  disarmament,  nor 
even  a  reduction  of  armaments,  but  merely  a  limita- 
tion, a  standing-still  in  expenditure,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  summarise  very  clearly  what  is  actually  being 
done  to  strengthen  our  army  and  navy.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin-Martin insists  on  the  practical  impossibility  of 
ever  discussing  the  reduction  of  armaments  at  the 
Hague  Conference,  and  urges  the  wisdom  of  limit- 
ing discussion  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  strength- 
ening the  Arbitration  Court,  and  thus  rendering 
the  chances  of  war  as  remote  as  may  be. 

Emporium  is  full  as  ever  of  artistic  material.  An 
article,  by  Vittorio  Pica,  on  Italy  as  seen  by  foreign 
engravers,  is  illustrated  by  exquisite  reproductions 
of  works  by  Whistler,  Brangwyn,  R.  Goff,  Edgar 
Chatrine,  and  others.  A  number  of  view^s  in  Morocco, 
an  article  on  early  Venetian  miniature-painting,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  series  on  Roumanian  art,  ancient 
and  modern,  complete  a  very  attractive  number. 

Dante  students  will  be  interested  in  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, in  the  Bassegna  Nazionale  (March  1st)  on 
"  The  Brevity  of  Dante's  Style,"  by  P.  Bellezza,  Avho 
has  the  courage  to  combat  various  widely-accepted 
opinions  concerning  the  great  poet.  S.  Monti  at- 
tempts to  assign  to  G.  Carducci  his  due  place  in 
Italian  literature  mid-way  between  those  allotted  to 
him  respectively  by  his  adulators  and  detractors. 
Continuing  a  series  on  "  Symptoms  of  Religious 
Unrest  "  N.  C.  discusses  Fr.  Terrell's  "  Much-abused 
Letter  and  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  a  sense  wholly  favourable  to  Fr.  Tyrrell.  G. 
Goria  writes  sympathetically  on  women's  suffrage,  but 
warns  the  women  of  Italy  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
getting  the  vote  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  and 
gives  them  the  sensible  advice  to  set  about  organising 
themselves   meanwhile. 

A  copy  has  just  reached  us  of  Leonardo,  a  maga- 
zine of  intellectual  thought  published  in  Florence. 
It  appears  to  occupy  a  very  critical  attitude  towards 
most  movements  of  the  day,  but  entertains  a  great 
admiration  for  Ruskin.  The  articles  are  good  and 
varied,  and  include  the  translation  of  a  lecture  by 
Professor  William  James  on  "  Human  Energy,"  while 
others  deals  with  Socialism,  "  Pragmatism,"  and  the 
moral  teachinir  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Chuang- 
Tse. 
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THE    SPANISH  REVIEWS. 


In  the  two  current  fortnightly  issues  of  Nuestro 
Tiempo  there  are  three  articles  which  give  proof  of 
some  social  progress  in  Spain.  One  concerns  the 
youthful  offender,  and  advocates  a  more  rational 
method  of  dealing  with  him.  Reformatories  are 
recommended  and  other  propositions  are  made,  which 
mean  that  Spain  is  invited  to  walk  in  the  path  al- 
ready traversed  by  England  and  the  more  progressive 
countries.  The  next  one  treats  of  the  duties  of  sick 
persons.  They  must  consent  to  isolation  when  suffer- 
ing from  diseases  that  may  be  communicated  to  their 
fellows,  they  should  not  marry  if  they  are  stricken 
with  tuberculqsis  and  similar  maladies,  and  they  must, 
generally  speaking,  throw  off  their  selfish  considera- 
tions and  permit  themselves  to  be  dealt  with  in  such 
ways  as  the  safety  of  their  fellow-creatures  renders 
necessary.  The  third  contribution,  ''Freedom  Taught 
by  Free  Teaching,"  urges  more  liberty;  more  freedom 
in  religious  and  other  instruction,  more  liberty  all 
round.  Those  three  subjects  are  not  new  in  this 
country,  but  in  Spain  it  is  otherwise.  The  progres- 
sive tendency  is  becoming  more  manifest. 

In  Espana  Moderna  there  is  a  contribution  by  Sr. 
Alix  on  the  commercial  policy  of  Spain.  The  writer 
traces  the  history  of  Free  Trade,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  not  be  suitable  for  Spain. 
Sr.  Alix  shows  how  little  he  knows  about  his  subject 
when  he  says  that  even  Great  Britain  is  changing  her 
mind  about  Free  Trade. 

Bevista  Contemporanea  opens  with  an  essay  on 
political  rights  in  the  South  American  Republics,  in 
which  much  information  is  given  concerning  the 
varous  Constitutions.  We  are  told  that  they  all 
respect  the  foreigner  to  a  marked  degree ;  this  is 
interesting,  for  in  certain  other  countries  it  often 
happens  that  the  "  foreigner  "  gets  anything  but 
justice. 

The  critical  condition  of  the  theatre  in  Spain  is, 
according  to  another  writer  in  the  same  review,  due 
to  what  must  be  regarded  as  corrupt  practices. 
Mediocre  authors  get  their  pieces  accepted  by  '*  in- 
fluence," to  which  word  many  meanings  may  be 
attributed,  and  the  claque  has  to  work  for  all  it  is 
worth.  Deceptive  advertisements  are  issued,  free 
tickets  are  given  to  fill  the  theatre,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  cajole  the  public  into  paying  for  admis- 
sion and  in  persuading  the  disappointed  audience 
that  it  does  not  know  its  own  mind  and  ought  to  be 
greatly  pleased  with  the  fare  provided  for  its  delecta- 
tion. As  a  result  of  these  tricks  to  make  money 
without  giving  value  for  it,  the  theatre  in  Spain  is 
languishing  alarmingly. 


THE   MONTHLY   REVIEW. 

The  most  striking  article  in  the  Monthly  Beview  is 
Gorki's  denunciation  of  New  York  as  the  City  of  the 
Yellow  Devil.     This  will  be  found  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  RUSKIN  COPYRIGHT. 

Mr.  George  A.  B.  Dewar  protests  against  the  re- 
printing of  the  earlier  and  now  non-copyright  editions 
of  Ruskin's  books.  He  enumerates  the  changes  and 
corrections  made  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  later  editions, 
sets  forth  the  many  virtues  of  Mr.  George  Allen  as  a 
publisher  of  Ruskin's  works,  and  declares  that  we 
owe  it  as  a  solemn  debt  to  our  great  writers  and 
thinkers  to  present  their  works  in  the  authentic  form 
on  which  they  insisted  when  living.  He  appears  to 
favour  a  continuance  of  a  George  Allen  monopoly 
in  Ruskin's  books.     But  surely  if  this  outcry  against 


the  publication  of  editions  that  do  not  contain  t 
final  revisions  of  the  author  is  sincere  and  is  on 
inspired  by  concern  for  the  author's  fame,  there  is 
very  simple  solution  ready  to  hand.  Let  the  holde 
of  the  copyright  in  the  fragmentary  revisions  forej 
their  rights  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  later  ai 
partially  copyright  editions.  They  cannot  preve: 
the  publication  of  Ruskin  now  that  the  term  of  cop 
right  has  expired,  but  their  prohibition  ^till  stam 
m  the  way  of  the  wider  'dissemination  of  what  tb 
regard  as  the  only  true  and  authentic  version. 

THE    COLONIES    AND    NAVAIi    DEFENCE. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  has  a  very  sympathetic  artic 
on  the  Colonial  Premiers.  He  regards  the  Premie 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  their  attitude  to  nav 
defence  and  preferential  tariffs  than  from  the  pure 
personal  point  of  view.  He  is  especially  concerm 
to  show  with  how  many  the  desire  for  some  sort 
preferential  tariff  arrangement  is  very  strong.  Bol 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  he  thinks,  understan 
British  sea  power  and  what  it  means  for  ther 
Canada,   however,   does  not. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  issue  of  March  1st  is  notable  for  Mark  Twain 
autobiography  first  and  foremost,  and  also  for  M 
Tarr's  summary  description  of  earthquakes,  both  ( 
which  articles  have  been  noticed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  details  the  perils  of  the  R 
public.  He  enumerates  the  deluge  of  alien  immigri 
tion,  formidable  industrial  disturbance,  militai 
unionism,  millionairism,  the  decay  of  religious  beli( 
and  hopes,  the  growing  spirit  of  violence  and  coi 
tempt  of  law,  the  war  spirit  with  flag-worship,  tl 
negro  difficulty,  the  degeneration  of  the  Senate,  ei 
croachment  of  the  power  of  the  President ;  worst  ( 
all,  **the  division  of  the  nation  into  t^^  organise 
factions  waging  for  power  and  place  a  perpetual  wa 
of  intrigue,  vituperation  and  corruption."  He  coi 
eludes  by  remarking  that  the  Republic  has  a  larg 
reserve  of  patriotism  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Stimpson  protests  against  the  encroacl 
ment  of  the  President's  prerogative  on  the  people 
liberty,  and  hopes  that  the  United  States  may  cor 
tinue  to  be  a  Government  of  law  and  not  of  men. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Rowe  discusses  the  trade  relations  of  th 
United  States  and  South  America,  and  urges  tha 
there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  tariff  relations  s 
as  to  secure  for  America  the  trade  that  Europe  ha 
too  largely  claimed. 

The  number  for  March  15th  is  distinguished  b; 
Mark  Twain's  account  of  his  dinner  with  the  Kaise 
and  Professor  Brander  Matthews'  description  of  th 
dramatic  public  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth — botl 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  warn 
Americans  against  regarding  Glasgow  as  an  unim 
peachable  instance  of  municipal  trading.  He  paint 
the  other  side,  and  dwells  especially  on  the  dea( 
failure  of  the  municipal  telephone.  Lieut. -Col.  Bui 
lard  describes  the  Cuban  negro,  his  superstitions  an( 
his  immorahty.  In  contrast  with  the  Southern  States 
the  negroes  in  Cuba  have  all  trades,  careers,  anc 
professions  open  to  them.  There  is  in  Cuba  ai 
equality  between  the  races  sought  for  in  vain  undei 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Baron  Kaneko  argues  thai 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  not  rivals,  bul 
partners,  in  the  development  of  Pacific  trade.  Japar 
supplies  what  the  United  States  cannot,  and  yic( 
versa.  Japan  supplies  raw  silk,  tea,  and  artistic 
goods.  The  United  vStates  supply  raw  cotton,  to 
bacco,  flour,  paper,  petroleum,  and  industrial  plants. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

Th©  Nouvelle  Hevue  of  March  15  contains  an  article 
)y  Deputy  F.  Dubief  on  the  new  French  Minister  of 
Liahour.  The  writer,  who  not^es  tliat  New  Zealand, 
ihe  United  States,  England,  and  Belgium  have  pre- 
ceded France  in  realising,  under  some  form  or  other, 
)he  logical  and  necessary  consequence  of  State  inter- 
vention in  the  labour  world,  pleads  that  the  various 
services  connected  with  the  condition  of  labour  which 
ire  now  dispersed  among  several  other  Ministers, 
iliould  be  added  to  the  functions  of  the  new  Minister. 
yter  all,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  creating  a  new 
orce  as  it  is  a  question  of  reuniting  and  concentrating 
he  forces  at  present  scattered  in  different  offices. 


Very  charming  illustrations  accompany  the  article 
on  "  Old  English  Halls."  Among  those  selected  are 
Moreton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  a  country  abounding  in 
these  old  buildings;  Haddon  Hall,  of  Dorothy  Vernon 
fame  in  Derbyshire,  which  since  the  Conquest  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  only  three  families;  Smithells, 
in  Lancashire;  and  Cobham  Hall,  five  miles  west  of 
Rochester,  partly  Tudor,  partly  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  a 
pleasant  walk  from  Rochester,  or  may  be  reached  from 
G^ravesend  md  Shorne.  On  Friday  both  the  house  and 
the  famous  picture-gallery  may  be  visited  for  one  shil- 
ling. Queen  Elizabeth  once  spent  some  time  in  this 
hall,  and  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  after  their 
marriage  at  Canterbury,  slept  here  on  their  rose- 
strewn  way  to  London. 


THE    REVUE    DE    PARIS. 

The  first  March  number  of  the  Bevue  de  Paris 
evives  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  patriotism  in 
he  scliools  in  France,  and  George  Duruy  defends  the 
tudy  of  the  Avars  in  which  France  has  been  engaged 
s  an  important  element  in  the  teaching  of  French 
listory.  He  laments  the  present  movement  for  the 
mission  of  French  military  exploits,  which  he  thinks 
as  (been  organised  by  the  Peace  Party  on  the  ground 
hat  the  study  of  war  develops  in  young  minds  a  taste 
or  violence,  respect  for  brute  force.  The  history  of 
I'rance  as  it  is  now  taught  in  primary  schools  tends, 
le  says,  to  substitute  for  the  love  of  country  the  vague 
ult  of  humanity.  No  one  hates  war  more  than  he 
[oes,  and  no  one  approves  more  than  he  does  the 
ction  of  the  "  pacifists,"  in  proclaiming  that  war  is 
etestable,  but  he  remains  of  opinion  that  history  and 
'atriotism  cannot  be  taught  without  due  study  of  the 
tiilitary  glory  of  France  in  the  past. 


THE  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  opens  with  an 
rticle  on  Royal  Poets,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bell.  Their 
ank,  truth  to  tell,  is  more  remarkable  than  their 
foetical  talents.  A  great  number  of  our  Sovereigns 
jave  written — not  poems,  but  "pomes."  Meek  little 
^dward  VI.  even  ventured  to  compose  "  a  most  ele- 
lant  comedy,  the  title  of  which  was  'The  Whore  of 
tabylon ' " !  Queen  Elizabeth's  poetry,  judging  by 
he  specimens  quoted,  is  far  from  deserving  Putten- 
am's  extravagant  eulogy  of  it,  though  it  is  also  far 
•om  being  doggerel.  Mary  Stuart  probably  excelled 
er  m  poetical  talent,  as  she  did  in  beauty.  James  I. 
lied  his  vacant  hours  with  poetical  exercises,  some  at 
'last  of  which  were  exceedingly  bad.     The  three  first 

eorges  "hated  boetry,"  and  it  is  not  known  that  the 
>urth  loved  it.  At  any  rate,  of  late  our  Sovereigns 
ave  had  too  much  to  do  minding  their  realm  to  in- 
alge  in  verse;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  unless  they 
in  m  future  do  better  than  their  predecessors  on 
leir  throne,^  they  will  gain  rather  than  lose  in  popu- 

rity  by  their  abstinence. 


THE  LONE  HAND. 

The  Bulletin's  new  venture,  The  Lone  Hand,  pro- 
mised for  so  long,  is  at  last  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  is  certainly  of  a  character  and  on  a  scale  not 
before  attempted  in  Australia,  but  considering  the 
way  in  which  it  was  boomed,  the  first  number  is 
rather  disappointing.  The  note  of  disappointment 
and  apology  runs  through  the  managerial  and  edi- 
torial notes  upon  it,  the  latter's  comment  being 
"still"  (in  spite  of  mentioned  defects  and  promises 
of  improvement)  ''claiming  to  be  well  worth  the 
shilling  it  costs  the  public,"  etc.  For  all  that,  how- 
ever, it  is  value  for  the  money,  and  no  doubt  will 
succeed.  There  is  room  for  distinctively  Australian 
literature,  and  The  Lone  Hand  will  help  to  develop  it. 

Mr.  Lyle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Victorian  Lands 
Settlement  Division  of  the  Immigration  League  of 
Australia,  has  published  a  pamphlet  relating  to  the 
needs  of  Victoria.  He  appropriately  calls  it  "  The 
Peril  of  Melbourne."  He  deals  with  the  question 
of  Victoria's  totally  inadequate  population  and  gives 
some  striking  figures.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sym- 
posiums of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  Victoria  that 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  He  points  out  that 
although  there  are  56J  million  acres  in  Victoria, 
only  34^  millions  are  occupied,  and  of  the  latter  only 
45  millions  are  under  cultivation,  and  that  although 
Victoria  and  Great  Britain  are  about  the  same  size, 
Great  Britain  produces  more  than  twice  as  many 
sheep  as  Victoria,  nearly  three  times  as  much  wheat, 
sixteen  times  as  much  oats,  more  than  fifty  times  as 
much  barley,  nearly  thirty  times  as  much  potatoes, 
five  times  as  many  horses,  four  times  as  many  cattle, 
and  nine  times  as  many  pigs. 

This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  comparisons  which 
Mr.  Lyle  makes,  and  the  pamphlet  forms  such  a 
splendid  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Immigration 
League  that  the  price  of  one  penny  which  is  charged 
for  it  is  altogether  inadequate.  The  pamphlet  ought 
to  be  read  by  everyone  who  has  Australia's  good  at 
heart.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  sending  l^d. 
to  this  office. 
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THE   AGE   OF   THE   AIRSHIP*  :     FACTS  AND   FANTASIES. 


L— FACTS. 

"  The  aeroplane,"  said  to  me  the  German  Forei<Jn 
Minister  as  we  sat  talking  in  the  Foreign  Office  of 
Berlin,  "  is  the  great  unknown  X  of  the  future,  of 
which  we  never  lose  sight  for  a  moment."  "  The  aero- 
plane," said  Baron  D.  Aehrental,  Minister,  President 
of  Austria-Hungary,  "  may  revolutionise  everything. 
Fleets,  fortresses,  frontiers — all  the  existing  arma- 
ments of  the  world  may  be  rendered  obsolete  by  its 
coming.  If  you  wish  for  peace,  persuade  every  par- 
liament to  grant  a  subvention  every  year  for  the 
improvement  of  the  aeroplane."  "The  problem  of 
aerial  navigation,"  said  M.  Franz  Kossuth,  Minister 
of  Commerce  of  Hungary,  "  was  solved  when  it  was 
discovered  how  to  generate  great  power  by  an  en- 
gine of  light  weight.  There  are  some  details  to  be 
perfected,  but  the  future  of  the  aeroplane  is  assured." 
"  Why  should  I  spend  ;£2,ooo,ooo,"  a,sked  the  King 
of  Italy,  "  in  building  a  huge  ironclad  which  may  be 
wrecked  by  aeroplanes  before  it  leaves  harbour?" 

M.  Santos  Dumont  had  preceded  me  at  Rome, 
and  it  was  confidently  declared  by  engineering  ex- 
perts that  the  air  will  be  as  full  of  aeroplanes  in 
four  or  five  years  as  the  streets  are  to-day  full  of 
motor-cars.  M.  Philippe,  President  of  the  Italian 
Aeronautical  Society,  whom  I  met  in  the  anite- 
chamber  of  Queen  Margherita,  spoke  with  the  most 
absolute  confidence  of  the  coming  conquest  of  the 
air.  At  the  Hague  Conference  it  will  be  proposed 
to  forbid  the  use  of  air-ships  as  engines  of  war.  A 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch  Parliament  this 
year  forbidding  air-ships  to  fly  over  Dutch  territory 
and  providing  legal  penalties  for  any  aerial  naviga- 
tor who  did  not  obey  a  summons  toi  descend. 
Everywhere  and  always  on  my  tour  round  Europe 
I  heard  of  the  coming  conquest  of  the  air.  At  long 
last  the  unfeaithered  biped  is  about  to  contest  the 
empire  of  the  air  with  the  feathered  tribes  which 
have  hitherto  monoipolised  it. 

The  sporting  offer  of  a  London  daily  newspaper  of 
a  large  money  prize  for  the  first  air-ship  that  flies 
from  London  to  Manchester  has  brought  many  com- 
petitors into  the  field.  The  American  Government 
is  reported  to  have  bought  the  jealously-guarded 
secret  of  the  Wright  Brothers'  air-ship,  which  is  said 
to  have  sailed  thirty-five  miles  in  circles  with   and 

*  •'  Berlin— Bagdad.  Das  devttsche  W€.ltreich  ini  Zeitalter 
der  Luftschiffahrt,"  1910-1931  (The  German  Empire  in  the 
Age  of  Airships).  By  Rudolf  Martin.  Stuttgart  and  Leip- 
zig.    Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  1907. 


against  the  wind.  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  has  not  been 
heard  much  of  these  last  months,  but  he  is  confident 
of  ultimate  success. 

Already  the  new  science  is  creating  a  literature 
and  an  industry.  ''  Ballooning  and  Aeronautics " 
is  the  title  of  a  shilling  monthly  illustrated  record, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in  January  by 
Guide  and  Co.,  45  Grafton-street,  Tottenham  Court- 
road.  Its  advertisements  are  even  more  significant 
than  its  literary  contents.  The  Aero  Club  announces 
an  exhibition  of  Model  Flying  Machines  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall  from  6th  to  13th  April.  The  Aero 
Club  Institute  advertises  for  members  at  los.  6d. 
per  annum.  VariOiUS  tailors  advertise  ballooning 
costumes.  Aeronauts  and  balloon  manufacturers  ad- 
vertise their  places  of  business,  promise  to  arrange 
balloon  ascents  for  private  parties,  and  announce 
that  a  special  selection  of  aneroids,  barographs, 
statusco'pes,  compasses,  etc.,  are  kept,  in  stock.  One 
firm  announces  that  it  built  an  air-ship  which  lifted 
seven  tons.  Another  firm  advertises  "  Caloret," 
which  heats  food  witho^ut  fire,  and  enables  you  to 
have  your  meals  heated  at  a  moment's  notice. 
There  are  advertisements  of  all  manner  of  strange 
instruments — meteorgraphs,  hygrometers,  anemo- 
meters, evaporameters,  actinometers,  pluviometers, 
anemo-cinemographs.  The  following  periodicals  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  are  already  in  existence :  — 

L'Aerophile  (14th  year),  1  franc  per  month.  84  Faubourg 
St.  Honore.  Paris. 

L' Aero-Revue,   75  c.   per  month.     4,  Quai  Pecherie,  Lyon. 

L' Aerostation  (quarterly),  2  francs  per  annum.  14  Rue  de 
Goncourt,   Paris. 

L'Aeroiiautique  (10th  year),  2  francs  50  c.  per  annum.  5i 
Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Paris. 

Bulletin  de  I'Aero-Chib  (Swiss),  5  francs  per  annum  (six 
numbers).  Imprimerie  Haller,  Berne. 

Conquete   de  I' Air,   fortnightly. 

Revue  de  I' Aviation,  fortnightly. 

Illustrierte  Aeronautische  Mittheilunrjen  (German,  French,  and 
English);  monthly  (10th  year),  13s.  7d.  per  annum.  David 
Nutt,  57-59  Long  Acre. 

Wiener  Luftschiffer  ZeituiKj,  montlily,  12  kronen  per  annum. 
1    St.  Annahof,  Vienna. 

This  list  is  incomplete,  but  so  far  as  ii  goes  it 
aflfords  a  hint  as  to  the*  attention  now  bemg  be- 
stowed upon  the  subject. 

These  are  facts.  Now  for  the  fantasy.  It  is  sup- 
plied .by  a  German  romancer,  Rudolf  Martin  bv 
name,  who,  after  scaring  Europe  by  a  ruthless  ex- 
posure of  Russian  finance,  has  this  year  amused  him- 
self by  taking  a  still  more  adventurous  flight  into  the 
realm    of    imagination.      His    book,    "  Berlin — Bag- 
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lad,"  is  a  grotesque  romance  of  the  future,  verv 
'^bsurd  no  doubt,  but  one  which  will  help  to  whet 
turiosity  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  air-ship. 

11. —THE  FANTASY  OF  RUDOLF  MARTIN. 

Here  is  an  outHne  of  this  preposterous' prophecy 
of  things  to  come  when  men  have  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  the  air. 

GERMANY'S  FUTURE  LIES  IN  THE  AIR. 

On  January  ist,  1910,  the  German  Generals  and 
Admirals  being  assembled  in  Berlin  to  offer  New 
Year's  greetings  to  their  Sovereign,  the  Kaiser  made 
them  a  sonorous  speech  on  the  transcendent  import- 
ance of  air-ships  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  the 
German  Empire  in  particular.  The  invention  of  the 
steerable  motor  air-fship,  he  declares,  is  only  com- 
parable in  importance  to  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powdeT.  Every  German  army  corps  in  the  future,  he 
announces,  is  to  have  an  air  sailors'  brigade  attached 
to  it.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  had  been  ordered 
to  demand  the  sum  of  ;£'5oo,ooo  to  hasten  the  build- 
ing of  the  German  air-fleet.  There  must  be  30,000 
swift  fiying-machines  for  the  transport  of  30,000 
infantry.  Krupp  is  to  fit  out  1000  flying-machines 
at  once  with  artillery,  and  by  means  of  the  400 
transport  air-ships  (Zeppelins)  already  ordered  it 
will  be  possible  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
-three  to  transport  from  Germany  400,000  men  into 
England.  "  Germany's  future,"  concluded  the  Em- 
peror, "  lies  in  the  air !"  The  history  of  the  next 
twenty  years  is  one  long  proof  of  his  Majesty's  saga- 
city and  foresight. 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  AIB-BATTLES. 

The  year  1913  found  Russia  still  muddling  along 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  1907.  Continual  re- 
volutionary dropping,  however,  had  worn  away  even 
the  Russian  governmental  stone;  and  just  when 
the  tension  between  the  Parliament  and  the  people 
was  at  breaking  point  the  Japanese  found  a  pretext 
for  a  quarrel  with  Russia  that  they  had  been  seeking 
since  1905,  and  the  second  Russo-Japanese  war  was 
declared  (October,  191 2).  In  March,  19 13,  after  a 
murderous  battle  in  the  desert  of  Gobi,  the  whole 
Russian  army  capitulated,  the  Japanese  battle-air 
ships,  transport  air-trains,  and  war-motors  being  alto- 
gether too  much  for  them.  Zeppelin  motor-air-ships 
drew  the  trains,  and  in  reality  decided  the  Japanese 
victory.  This  catastrophe  made  even  the  Russian 
worm  to  turn.  "Down  with  Tsarism !"  is  the  uni- 
versal cry.  The  Tsar  and  his  family  prepare  to  fly ; 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  German  torpedo  flotilla,  then  at 
Cronstadt,  who  sent  two  battle-air-ships  to  the  rescue, 
they  would  never  have  got  away  at  all.  The  battle- 
air-ships  "  Pomerania  "  and  "  Westphalia,"  however, 
conveyed  the  Imperial  family  and  all  the  Grand- 
Ducal  families,  with  their  suites,  nearly  10,000  feet 
up  into  the  air,  and  so  to  safety  and  oblivion. 


SUWAROW,    THE   NAPOLEON   OP  THE    AIR. 

Russia  at  once  declared  herself  a  Republic.  Next 
day  she  was  split  into  two  Governments;  a  fort- 
night later  into  twenty,  plus  ten  independent  States. 
Civil  war  raged,  the  scaffolds  ran  red  wi)th  blood,  and 
half  the  population  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starv- 
ation. Things  might  have  gone  on  thus  inde- 
finitely had  not  a  new  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  one 
Michael  Suwarow,  arisen,  and  induced  Sacharow, 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  Russian  Tribunes,  to 
provide  Russia  with  a  first-class  air-fleet  and  put  him 
in  command  of  it.  Suwarow-Napoleon  decided  to 
begin  his  career  of  conquest  by  reconquering  Cen- 
tral Asia  for  Russia.  In  April,  1913,  at  twelve  (mid- 
night), therefore,  he  left  with  the  Russian  air-fleet 
foT  Bokhara.  At  5  a.m.  the  Emir  was  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  the  first  bomb  from  Suwarow's  battle- 
ship. In  an  hour  the  conquest  of  Bokhara  was  com- 
plete. With  the  Emir's  wealth  Suwarow  in  a  yea,r 
built  an  air-fleet  of  40  battle-ships,  200  flying- 
machines,  and  i|2  transport  air-trains.  The  first  use 
to  which  these  were  put  was  to  reconquer  the  Cau- 
casus. Suwarow  was  fully  alive  to  the  immense  pos- 
sibilities opyened  up  by  aerial  navigation.  He  intro- 
duced aerial  transport  and  wireless  telephony  into 
the  smallest  villages  and  remotest  mountain  valleys. 
As  for  himself,  he  positively  lived  in  his  air^ship. 
His  flying-machine,  heavier  than  air,  was  the  fastest 
in  the  world ;  and  his  aluminium  motor-air-ship,  a 
Zeppelin,  lighter  than  air,  was  a  flying  palace. 

250  MILES   AN  HOUR. 

Suwarow  was  President  of  the  world-famous  Aero- 
Auto  Club  in  Baku,  whose  air-races  attracted  crowds 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  races,  being 
generally  in  the  direction  of  China,  suggested  tc 
Suwarow  the  conquest  of  that  Empire.  In  191 4  and 
191 5  aeronautics  made  amazing  progress.  By  19 15 
motor-air-ships  had  attained  a  speed  of  187  J  to  250 
miles  an  hour.  From  Suwarow's  air-ship  station  in 
Khokand,  to  Peking,  was  not  quite  2200'  miles — a 
nice  little  air-trip  of  ten  ho'urs.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  summer  of  191 5  saw  Michael  Suwarow  with 
three  battle-air-ships  (one  being  a  supplementary  air- 
ship filled  with  benzoin  and  oil)  and  one  Zeppelin 
air-train,  hovering  at  5000  feet  above  the  golden 
roofs  of  Peking.  Leaning  on  the  gilded  aluminium 
bulwarks  of  his  stately  air-ship,  he  planned  his  con- 
quest of  the  age-old  Chinese  Empire. 

THE  AIR-BATTLE-SHIP. 

But  this  project  had  perforce  to  be  postponed  on 
account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-German  war  of 
1 916.  In  the  six  years  since  the  Kaiser's  stirring 
air-ship  sj^eech  Germany  had  been  steadily  creating 
a  superb  aerial  navy,  till  she  was  now  the  first  aerc- 
naval  power  in  the  world,  France  being  the  second. 

The  war  with  Russia  came  about  in  this  wise. 
Germany's  heart  had  long  been  wrung  by  the  sor- 
rows of  the  three  Republics  of  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  Ruthenia  in  their  struggle  with  Russia.     The 
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subject  had  come  up  more  than  once  in  the  British 
Parliament  also,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  the  Prime 
Minister,  had  promised  to  intervene,  if  possible. 
Meanwhile  Russia,  knowing  things  could  not  con- 
tinue as  they  were,  piled  battle-air-ship  on  battle- 
air-ship.  One  great  advantage  of  such  ships  over 
the  old-fashioned  type  was  their  extreme  cheapness, 
a  first-class  Zeppelin  air-cruiser  in  191 5  only  costing 
;£i5,ooo,  and  being  capable  of  carrying  600  men. 
On  the  19th  April,  1916,  therefore,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions ceased  between  Germany  and  Russia,. 

AIErSHIPS  \.  INFANTRY. 

Suwarow  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  in  War- 
saw. He  at  once  oTdered  five  battle-ships  up  aloft, 
at  varying  heights.  Presently  he  sent  up  his  air- 
flee/t  to  cruise  about  and  make  reconnaissances  at 
29,500  feet,  fox  which  of  course  they  had  to  carry 
proper  air-oxidising  plant.  The  look-out  air-ships 
from  time  to  time  announced  that  various  German 
air-fleets  were  to  be  ;seen  scurrying  about  in  different 
directions.  These  fleets  rained  down  torpedoes  and 
bombs  on  the  Russian  infantry,  slaughtering  masses 
of  them ;  w^hile  the  Russian  field-guns  were  powerless 
to  harm  a  single  German  air-vessel,  more  especially 
as  the  German  oflicers  kept  their  ships  well  above 
the  Russian  fire  zone.  Generally  the  German  air- 
ships sailed  at  6500  to  9000  feet  above  the  ground, 
only  descending  to  4500  feet  when  they  found  them- 
selves directly  above  a  Russian  regiment  on  the 
march.  Then  they  took  up  positions  at  some  dis- 
tance apart  along  the  line  of  march,  and  poured 
down  fearful  discharges  of  bombs  and  torpedoes  on 
the  luckless  soldiers  beneath,  destroying  whole  com- 
panies at  a  time.  Even  if  a  stray  shot  did  reach  one 
of  the  Zeppelins  of  100,000  cubic  metres  gas-burden 
and  make  a  hole  in  three  or  four  gas-balloons,  what 
did  that  matter?  There  were  150  of  these  gas 
balloons,  every  one  independent  of  all  the  others. 
Even  a  hole  or  two  in  the  aluminium  itself  had  no 
effect. 

AIRiSHIPS'  RAID  ON  BERLIN. 

Meanwhile  Suw^arow  was  planning  a  bold  enter- 
prise. This  w^as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
bombardment  of  Bedin  before  surnise  the  next  morn- 
ing. An  air-fleet  on  the  defensive,  as  he  well  knew, 
is  "  nonsense."  Naval  air-tactics  are  essentially  offen- 
sive, and  will  ever  remain  ,so.  Therefore,  leaving 
young  Kuropatkin  in  charge  at  Warsaw,  Suwarow 
ordered  all  lights  in  or  near  the  city  to  be  put  out  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  in  the  thick  darkness  twenty  batltle- 
air-ships  went  up  every  two  minutes,  besides  three 
transport  ^air-trains  full  of  ammunition  and  benzoin. 
They  went  via  St.  Petersburg,  so  as  to  mislead  any 
German  air-fleets  which  might  catch  sight  of  them. 
The  admiral's  flag-ship  (or  what  corresponded  to  it) 
was  the  "  Tiflis,"  an  aluminium  battle-air-ship  of  the 
latest  pattern.  Suwarow's  sitting-room  was  nearly  as 
large  as  the  admiral's  cabin  on  an  old-fashioned  sea 
battle-ship.     Every  window  was  defended  by  cannon. 


and  the  whole  place  bristled  with  torpedoes.  All  tin- 
air-ships  communicated  with  one  another  by  wireless 
telegraphy,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  in  onVx 
to  dodge  the  enemy's  air-cruisers.  The  giants  nf 
Suwarow's  fleet  were  9843  feet  long  and  120,000  cuImc 
metre  gas-burden.  The  battle-front  of  the  fleet  was 
nearly  four  miles  long,  although  there  were  only 
twenty  air-ships. 

THE  AIR  BATTLE  ABOVE  BERLIN. 

Presently  the  sun  rose.  The  "  Tiflis,"  with  Su- 
warow on  the  bridge,  finally  reviewed  the  air-flf<'t 
before  beginning  the  attack  on  Berlin.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  for  far  away  the  German  air-flee t 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  air-ships  was  already 
sighted.  Somehow  or  other  they  had  got  wind  of 
Suwarow's  movements.  Just  then  a  shrapnel  shell 
nearly  hit  the  "  Tiflis."  Other  air-ships  telegraphed 
that  their  aluminium  hulls  were  pierced;  but  no 
harm  was  done.  Then  suddenly  a  torpedO'  from  the 
"  Caucasus  "  hit  the  aluminium  hull  of  a.  gigantic 
German  battle-air-'ship.  There  was  a  fearful  explo- 
sion, and  the  proud  air-ship  sank  rapidly.  Mean- 
while the  Russians  hailed  shots  on  the  German  ships. 
Four  German  air-ships  tried  to  rise,  but  sank  rid- 
dled with  shots,  and  those  of  their  crews  who  had 
not  their  fall-lifebelts  on  were  smashed  to  pieces.  In 
a  few  moments  almost  all  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  German  air^ships  were  struck  with  tor- 
pedoes. They  could  not  rfse,  but  as  many  as  were 
able  fled  in  all  directions,  about  five  going  towards 
Berlin.  The  Russians  pursued  them,  firing  all  the 
time. 

THE    BOMBARDMENT   OF   BERLIN. 

Then,  at  a  sign  from  Suwarow,  fifty  of  the  Russian 
ships  assembled  for  the  bombardment  of  Berlin. 
With  lightning  speed  they  distributed  themselves 
over  the,  city,  the  "  Tiflis  "  with  Suwarow  taking  up 
its  post  at  6500  feet  over  the  Imperial  residence. 
Torpedoes  and  bombs  rained  down.  Thousands 
soon  lay  dead  or  grievously  wounded.  The  living 
meanwhile  scuttled  in  every  direction.  The  great 
Alexander  Barracks  was  destroyed  by  torpedoes, 
and  iits  inmates  annihilated.  The  railway  stations 
were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  Nearly  all  the  mili- 
tary trains  were  cannonaded.  In  fact,  nothing  of 
Berlin  would  have  been  left  at  the  end  of  'half-an- 
houtr  had  not  two  great  columns  of  air-ships  come 
rushing  up.  Up  shot  the  Russian  ships  ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  A  German  shrapnel  struck  the  "  Tiflis,"" 
and  she  sank  rapidly.  Suwarow,  however,  jumped 
out,  having  his  fall-lifebelt  on.  The  little  battle-ship 
"  Tibet  "  threw  'him  a  rope,  which,  when  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  earth,  he  managed  to  catch.  A 
strong  pull,  and  he  was  on  board  her.  But  she,  too, 
was  badly  hit,  and  was  sinking  fast.  The  "  Volga,"  a 
giant  of  the  air,  was  telephoned  to  (wirelessly),  and 
took  him  on  board  by  a  spring-bridge.  Then,  pop ! 
she  is  away  16,500  feet  up  in  the  clouds,  going  at 
such  a  pace  that  none  of  the  German  ships  can  pos- 
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sjbly  come  up  with  her.  A  few  hours  afterwards  she 
bas  landed  Suwarow  in  the  Pamir  Mountains,  and 
before  the  sun  has  risen  next  morning  over  the 
Himalayas  all  the  other  air-ships  of  the  line  are 
safely  at  home  in  the  Pamirs  also. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  IN  1930. 

Suwarow  retires  to  his  wonderful  air-ship  station 
in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  Pamirs,  and 
there  plans  future  conquests,  but  for  the  present  lies 
very  lo>w  and  says  nothing.  He  has  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara,  and  the  two  take 
many  agreeable  little  jaunts  together  in  a  private 
air-ship-de-Iuxe.  Communication  with  the  outer  world 
is  kept  up  by  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony; 
and  air-ships  come  every  day  from  Central  Asia  and 
India  with  all  soirts  of  provisions.  Suwarow  is  im- 
mensely busy.  Not  only  is  he  perfecting  air-ships, 
but  his  aerial  fortifications  are  slowly  overcommg 
the  protection  afforded  in  the  past  to  British  India 
by  the  Himalayan  chain.  He  also  has  his  eye  con- 
stantly on  China  as  well  as  on  India. 

The  German  Emperor,  duly  victorious,  concludes 
the  Peace  of  Warsaw  {May   loth,   191 6).     A  Pan- 
German  Empire  becomes  daily  more  desirable ;  and 
shortly  after  the  declaration  of  Peace  the  draft  of  an 
Austro-German  Commonwealth  is  published.    Peters- 
burg, Warsaw,  and  Kieff  soon  beg  for  its  protection. 
Two  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Peace, 
the  Kaiser  had  agreed  in  the  name  of  this  Common- 
wealth to  take  the  Sultan,  the  whole  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, and  Greece  under  his  protection.     A  huge  Im- 
perial   Parliament — the    Staatentag — ^displaces    the 
former  humble  Reichstag.     It  is  amazing  with  what 
wisdom  this  vast  Empire  is  governed.     The  whole 
Commonwealth,  from  Hamburg  to  Bu&sorah  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  united  in  a  vast  Customs  Union. 
Air-ships  and  flying-machines  had  long  made  mock 
of  customs  and  tariffs  by  facilitating  the  smuggling 
in  vast   quantities  of   all   manner   of   articles,   both 
luxuries    and    necessaries.     Air    cargo-ships    could 
already  carry  up  to  a  hundred  tons.     In  remote  dis- 
tricts  of   the   Turkish   Empire   the   Albanians  and 
Bedouins   had   long   been    selling  everything   direct 
to  tramp  air-ships,  which  smuggled  the  goods  into 
the   different   countries ;    so  that  the  taking  off  of 
customs  duties  was  rather  a  necessity  than  a  virtue. 
Innumerable  benefits  flowed  from  the  formation  of 
the    Austro-German     Commonwealth   upon  all   the 
lands  included  under  its  beneficent  sway. 

4,000,000  AIR-SAIUORS. 

In  1930  the  German  Empire  reached  from  Berlin 
to  Bagdad,  and  beyond.  In  the  fourteen  years  after 
the  Peace  of  Warsaw  civilisation  in  the  German 
Empire  had  advanced  more  than  in  the  ■  preceding 
11400  years.  Nowhere  were  the  changes  more  amaz- 
ing than  in  Mesopotamia,  where  truly  the  desert 
was  blossoming  like  the  rose.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
this  polyglot  Empire,  were  to  be  found  thousands  of 
German  teachers.     It  was  quite  easy  to  keep  up  the 


vast  supply  of  them,  as  they  were  only  a  few  hours 
by  air-ship  from  home,  and  as  every  year  they  and 
their  families  were  conveyed  home  free  by  a  stately 
air-liner  for  a  two  months'  holiday.     Tolerance  was 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Commonwealth.     Ger- 
man,  though  taught,   did   not   stamp  out   the   other 
languages.     In  December,  1930,  the  Commonwealth 
numbered  215,000,000^  souls.  There  were  three  stand- 
ing armies — land,   marine,    and   air — of   17,000,000 
men,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  4,000,000 
trained   air-sailors.      Moreover,   the   young   German 
idea  was  diligently  educated  in  the  importance  of  the 
air-ship,  and  almost  every  boy  wanted  to  be  in  the 
air-sailors'  division  of  his  regiment.     Suwarow  since 
191 7  had  been  Tsar  of  Russia,  which,  in  spite  of 
losses,    was   still   one  of   the  greatest  world-Powers. 
Finland  had  joined  hands  with  Sweden.     The  Peace 
of  Tomsk  (19 1 6)  gave  to  Japan  all  Siberia  east  of 
the  Yenesei,  which  kept  that  Power  quiet.     France 
meanwhile  seemed  to  be  looking  on;   Italy,  lost  in 
amazement;   and  the  British  lion  either  lashing  his 
tail  or  inarticulate  with  rage. 

CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  TEN  HOURS. 

Wireless    telephony    and    aerial    navigation    have 
made  the  United  States  and  the  Pan-German  Com- 
monwealth much  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Although  the  number  of  Hamburg- American  liners  is 
much  greater  than  before,  and  they  have  not  stood 
still  in  the  matter  of  improvements,  yet  most  travel- 
ers now  cross  the  Atlantic  by  air-ship.     There  are, 
however,  still  a  certain  number  of  conservative  old 
fogies  who  prefer  some  other  method  of  locomotion 
to  flying  along  up  aloft  at  250  miles  an  hour.     The 
time  of  an  air- journey  varies,  but  between  Bremen 
and  New  York  is  generally  from  ten  to  twenty  hours. 
The  best  liner  takes  five  days.    Witfh  increased  speed 
Hner  collisions  had  become  more  frequent,  and  the 
rarity  of  these  accidents  on  air-ships  is  a  great  argu- 
ment in  their  favour.     In  1930  the  air-ships-de-luxe 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line  have  reached  180,000 
cubic-metre  gas-burden,  with  300'  separate  gas  bal- 
loons and  eight  to  twelve  motors.     They-  can  carry 
more  than  1000  passengers.     The  great  aluminium 
air-ships  can  not  only  fly  but  also  float,  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  they  may  be  able  to  assist  sea- 
vessels  in  distress,  if  need  be.     Moreover,  should  any 
air-ship  itself  be  in  distress,  it  can  at  once  summon 
another  to  its  aid  by  wireless  telephony.    With  all  its 
comfort,  a  first-class  air-ship-de-luxe  carrying  1000 
passengers   costs  only   ;£'2 50,000 — a  fourth   of  the 
price  of  a  fast  liner.     By  air-ship,  doing  it  in  ten  to 
twenty   hours,   the   passage   to  America   costs,    first 
class,  food  and  all  included,  only  ;£io  per  person. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Moreover,  air-ship  voyages  across  the  ocean  are 
extraordinarily  healthful.  Most  air-ships-de-luxe  of 
the  Hamburg-American  line  would,  for  10  per  cent, 
of  the  passage  money  extra,  sail  by  the  upper  air 
(9843  to  16,400  feet).     Some  ships  would  even  go 
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much  higher,  for  very  soon  after  the  coming  of  steer- 
able  air-ships  it  had  been  discovered  that  a  stay  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  at  a  height  of  19,000  to 
20,000  ftet  was  a  certain  cure  for  tuberculosis. 
Those  threatened  with  consumption  are  therefoxe 
sejit  to  spend  several  days  or  weeks  in  an  air-ship 
cruising  about  at  between  16,000  and  18,000  feet 
above  the  ocean. 

BERLIN   TO   BAGDAD   BY   AIR-SHIP. 

Nothing  "fives  a  better  notion  of  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  German  Imperial  Government  and  the 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
coming  of  the  airnship  than  a  journey  taken  in  1930 
on  the  air-ship-de-luxe,  ''  Mecca, '^  by  a  party  of  Ger- 
mans, Americans,  and  Englishmen.  She  left  Berlin 
at  10  a.m.  for  Bussorah,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  via 
Bagdad.  She  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  ships  of 
the  Hamburg-American  line^  so  luxuriously  fitted  up 
that  she  could  carry  eighty  passengers,  so  that 
travelling  by  her  was,  of  course,  remarkably  dear, 
three  times  as  dear  as  by  ordinary  air-ship.  From 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  by  the  "  Mecca  "  cost  jQi^  ;  on  an 
ordinary  air-ship  it  cost  ^£5  first-class  and  ^2  los. 
second-class.  The  distance  of  over  2000  miles  was 
covered  in  eleven  hours.  By  electric  railway  it  could 
not  be  done  in  less  than  twenty-one  hours,  and  cost 
;£2o. 

NEWS  BY  WIRELESS  TELEPHONY. 

On  board  the  "  Mecca  "  half  the  travellers  were 
Americans,  and  the  rest  mostly  German  officers,  who, 
being  with  their  families,  had  not  gone  by  the  troop- 
air-ship.  Five  or  six  times  an  hour  the  latest 
Berlin  Stock  Exchange  news  comes  by  wireless  tele- 
phony. At  luncheon-time  by  the  same  means  the 
most  interesting  items  are  communicated  from  the 
Berlin  and  Viennese  midday  papers.  The  wireless 
telephone  prints  everything  clear  on  paper  in  the 
air-ship,  like  the  old-fas'hioned  telegraph  used  to  do. 
A  rumour  arrives  that  German  women  are  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  Staatentag.  They  already  have 
the  vote,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  very  bad  for 
the  Social  Democrats.  The  German  officers  think 
the  Chancellor  can  hardly  be  foolish  enough  to  allow 
them  in  the  Staatentag.  Meanwhile  the  air-ship 
speeds  on  over  the  Black  Sea.  Down  below  there 
are  whole  groups  of  flying-machines,  at  about  3200 
feet  above  the  sea,  going  towards  Constantinople. 
Being  telephoned  to,  the  fliers  reply  in  English  that 
they  are  having  a  jaunt  from  Egypt  to  the  Crimea 
via  Constantinople  and  back  again.  The  "  Mecca  '' 
descends  to  talk  to  t'hem,  and  they  prove  to  be 
Americans,  many  of  the  machines  having  only  one 
young  girl  on  board.  An  American  on  the  "  Mecca," 
one  Mr.  White,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  director, 
relates  how  his  two  daughte'rs  travelling  with  him, 
aged  eighteen  and  twenty,  had  together  already 
driven  a  flying-machine  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  how  every  day  they  did  little  runs 
like  that  from  the  Crimea  to  Constantinople  and 
back. 


PICNICKING   AT   THE  NORTH   POLE. 

His  wife,  he  says,  was  the  first  woman  to  set  fo(jt 
on  the  NoTth  Pole,  fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  newspapers  still  recorded  every  visit  to  the  North 
Pole.  This,  of  couisc,  was  no  longer  possible,  as  in 
summer  hundreds  uf  persons,  especially  Americans, 
visited  it  every  day  in  air-ships  and  flying-machines. 
Mr.  White's  daughters  had  had  two  picnics  there 
already,  and  the  last  time  had  also  visited  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  the  way  to  which  the  captain  of  the 
air-ship  remembered,  having  been  there  once  befon,-, 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  since  the  compass  was 
useless,  doing  nothing  but  whirl  round  and  round. 
In  American  sporting  circles,  according  to  the  Miss 
Whites,  it  was  only  a  visit  to  the  South  Pole  which 
was  now  thought  anything  of,  and  then  only  because 
its  great  distance  from  New  York  made  it  rather 
inaccessible.  Mrs.  White  had  only  been  there  once, 
and  thought  it  a  delightful  place.  The  following 
year  the  members  of  the  New  York  Sport  Club 
meant  to  build  a  comfortable  club-house  at  the 
North  Pole,  and  to  celebrate  its  opening  they  pro- 
posed great  air-ship  races  between  the  North  and 
the  South  Poles.  The  competitors  were  only  to  stop 
on  the  way  ten  times,  at  places  agreed  upon  before- 
hand. It  was  becoming  highly  necessary  to-  have  a 
proper  club-house  and  restaurant  at  the  North  Pole, 
because  of  the  crowd  of  picnickers,  who  never  swept 
or  tidied  up  at  all,  so  that  the  place  was  becoming 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  empty  champagne  bottles. 

THE   PARADISE    OF   MESOPOTAMIA. 

During  the  journey  the  Americans  have  time 
to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  wonderfully  fertile 
and  verdant  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  now  one  vast 
garden  of  cotton  plantations  and  other  crops.  Irri- 
gation works  are  everywhere.  Mesopotamia,  under 
German  rule,  has  become  a  paradise.  And  Babylon 
is  another !  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  ?"  has  now 
quite  another  meaning.  The  twO'  provinces  togjether 
have  12,000,000  inhabitants.  As  for  the  Sultan, 
instead  of  being  an  impecunious  monarch,  about 
whom  everyone  delighted  to  say  rude  things,  he  has 
become  the  richest  sovereign  in  the  world,  enjoying 
the  utmost  consideration.  The  day  after  the  arrival 
of  the  party  in  Bagdad  they  charter  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent flying-machines  (which,  by  all  but  nervous  old 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  much  preferred  tO'  staid 
gas-borne  air-^ships),  and  go  off  to  see  the  beauty 
of  the  land.  Biagdad,  from  a  distance,  posi- 
tively bristles  with  public  and  private  air-ship  land- 
ing stages.  Never  before  had  even  the  Americans 
seen  such  a  number  and  variety  of  air-vessels.  Many 
of  these  lay  from  3200  to  about  12,000  feet  above 
the  town,  for  in  summer  many  persons  slept  up  aloft 
in  their  air-ships.  Many  others  slipped  over  tO'  the 
Taurus  Mountains  to  sleep,  or  spend  a  few  hours 
daily.  In  the  height  of  summer  the  whole  popula- 
tion lived  in  the  high  mountains. 
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BERLIN   IN  1930. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  this  great  empire,  has  in 
1930  a  population  of  six  millions.  In  Berlin  in  1930 
there  were  more  air-vessels  than  in  1907  there  were 
motoT-cars.  Flying-machines  and  air-shipis  are  sub- 
jected to  strict  regulations.  Drivers  of  them  must 
pass  an  examination,  and  tens  of  thousands  had  done 
so.  Within  the  city  radius  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
sail  over  the  houses  in  flying-machines,  and  even  air- 
ships must  keep  a  proper  distance.  The  air-police 
preserve  order  in  the  air,  and  are  a  terror  to  aerial 
evil-doers,  whom  they  spy  out  from  incredible  dis- 
tances. It  is  useless  foT  the  transgressor  tO'  dash  up 
into  higher  regions ;  he  will  only  find  there  more  air- 
police  ready  to  pounce  upon  him..  In  all  directions 
there  are  roads  free  from  houses,  which  are,  of 
course,  flying-^ship  tracks.  Numbers  of  the  Bedin 
citizens  live  in  Thuringia  and  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
and  spend  Saturday  to  Monday  on  top  of  the 
Jungfrau. 

Season-tickets  by  air-ships  cost  only  a  third  of 
what  the  railway  tickets  had  coist.  Heligoland  has 
become  so  favourite  a  Saturday-to^Monday  and 
picnic  resort  that  it  is  absolutely  invisible  for  the  air- 
ships, and  you  have  to  wait  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a-half  before  being  able  to  land. 

In  Berlin  it  must  be  nearly  pitch-dark  because  of 
the  crowds  of  flying-machines,  air-trains,  commercial 
and  other  air-ships.  Four  colossal  towers  in  the  four 
directions  of  the  compass  stand  outside  Berlin.  The>^ 
are  police  and  military  observation  posts,  from  which 
day  and  night  photographs  are  constantly  taken  of 
the  heavens,  so  that  the  approach  of  all  air-ships  to 
Berlin  is  at  once  known,  fox  air-pirates  have  some- 
times been  rather  a  nuisance,  even  descending  on 
villas  in  the  dead  of  night  and  stealing  the  air-ships. 
In  the  German  Commonwealth  10,0001  air-ships  were 
launched  in  1930. 

HANGING-GARDENS. 

In  1907  Berlin  still  bristled  with  telegraph  wires, 
and  even  the  railway  lines  were  cumbered  up  with 
them.  In  1930  these  have  vanished.  Every  house 
has  two  poles  for  wireless  telephony.  Express  letters 
and  parcels  go  by  express  air-ships.  The  London 
morning  papers  arrive  by  the  second  post.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  instead  of  every  railway  and  tram 
being  packed  to  suffocation,  the  Berlinese  go  com- 
fortably about  in  their  air-ships.  They  take  great 
delight'  also  in  their  four  hanging-gardens,  on  pon- 
toons built  of  steel  and  aluminium,  suspended  from 
3000  to  6000  feet  above  the  city.  Each  garden  has 
a  motor-track,  cycle-tracks,  tennis-courts,  and  little 
look-out  towers.  In  winter  they  are  turned  into 
skating-rinks,  and  are  even  used  for  ski-ing.  In  the 
suburbs  curious  tower-like  excrescences  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  roofs  of  the  villas.  Thejse  are  the 
dwelling-places  of  the  flying-machines.  Bank  mana- 
gers, artists,  and  deputies  can  fly  straight  from  their 
own  roofs  into  the  country.    In  the  grounds  of  many 


villas  may  be  found,  instead  of  stables,  a  lofty  erec- 
tion in  which  to  house  the  aluminium  air-ship.  All 
the  hospitals  also  have  specially  fitted-up  air-ships. 

A   GERMAN   ULTIMATUM. 

Holland  and  Antwerp,  feeling  rather  lonely,  have 
asked  to  be  gathered  to  the  all-embracing  arms  of 
Germania.  Switzerland,  up  to  the  present  outside 
the  German  Empire,  is  important,  because  the  Alps 
form  the  only  possible  aerial  jumping-off  place  for 
Morocco.  Great  deliberations  take  place  accord- 
ingly at  Berlin,  the  result  of  which  is  that  France  is 
offered  the  remains  of  Belgium,  and  England  the 
Congo,  in  return  for  which  they  are  to  declare  their 
approval  of  the  incorporation  of  Holland,  her  colo- 
nies, and  Flemish  Belgium,  and  also  of  Switzerland 
as  an  independent  State  like  Turkey,  in  the  German 
Commonwealth.  Morocco  and  Persia  are  to  be 
taken  O'ver  and  administered  by  Germany  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  The  British  Ambassador, 
however,  cannot  agree  to  the  German  Chancellor's 
proposals,  especially  as  regards  Swit2erland  and 
Persia.  Thereupon  the  German  Ambassador  replies 
that  if  Germany  cannot  do  what  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  with  Great  Britain's  approval,  she  will 
do  it  without.  Mobilisation  of  the  German  air-fleet 
will  begin  at  once.  The  German  air-navy  is  superior 
to  the  British  and  French  combined.  The  Kaiser's 
transport  air-ships  can  land  2,000,000  soldiers  in 
England  within  three  hours.  They  can  keep  their 
air-ships  for  the  upper  air  strata,  only,  and  tackle 
the  British  aerial  fighting  forces  in  the  lower  strata 
with  their  4,000,000  flying-machines,  each  of  which 
is  so  heavily  armoured  that  one  shot  will  sink  a  Bri- 
tish battle-ship  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales "  type  (a 
great  advance  on  the  old-fashioned  "  Dreadnought  "). 
Moreover  Suwarow,  Tsar  of  Russia,  it  is  pointed  out, 
will  profit  by  the  occasion  to  fetch  2,000,000  Rus- 
sians from  the  Pamirs  in  forty-eight  hours  and  con- 
quer India.  After  the  war  with  Britain,  Germany 
will,  with  regret,  be  forced  to  let  Russia  keep  India. 
She  herself  will  be  content  with  Egypt,  South  Africa, 
and  British  East  Africa.  Japan  can  have  all  of 
China  that  she  can  get ;  and  the  United  States  shall 
have  Canada  if  they  like.  Will  the  British  Ambas- 
sador let  the  German  Ambassador  have  an  answer 
by  one  o'clock? 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA. 

The  British  Ambassador  took  his  leave  at  10  a.m. 
By  11.30  the  reply  from  the  British  Government  was 
received,  acceptmg  the  Congo  State,  and  agreeing  to 
all  the  annexation  which  Germany  proposed.  At 
t'he  same  time  Great  Britain  humbly  enquired  how 
far  a  mutual  understanding  was  possible  between 
herself  and  Germany  as  to  their  respective  interests. 
Germany,  therefore,  gets  Switzerland,  which  soon 
has  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  the  Fatherland  at 
its  true  worth.  Air-ships  and  flying-machines  now 
sprint  through  the  air  from  Jungfrau  and  the  other 
high  Swiss  peaks  into  Morocco,  where  torpedoes 
and  bombs  speedily  instil  wholesome  awe  and  order 
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into  the  Moors.  Suvvarow,  with  400,000  transport- 
air-ships  and  800,000  flying-machines,  ts.ails  off  from 
the  Pamirs  on  a  glorious  conquering  expedition  to 
India,  and  by  ei^ht  o'clock  next  morning  is  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  India  in  Calcutta.  The  English 
make  but  the  feeblest  resistance,  and  apply  to  Ger- 
many for  her  intervention  to  save  India.  They  have 
already  applied  to  the  Mikado',  who  replies  that  to 
his  great  sorrow  he  was  just  then  too  busy  to  be 
able  to  help  John  Bull.  (N.B. — ^He  has  been  told 
by  Germany  that  she  will  respect  his  Chinese  con- 
quests, so  that  he  is  now  in  China  conquering  away 
for  dear  life.)  Germany  at  first  politely  excuses 
herself  also,  but  offers,  should  the  British  nation 
consent  to  hand  over  her  British  South  African  pos- 
sessions from  the  Cape  almost  to  Cairo,  to  reinstate 
British  rule  in  India,  as  before.  The  consent  of  Par- 
liament to  Germany's  proposal  on  these  generous 
conditions  being  easily  obtained,  the  two  nations 
proceed  to  draw  up  a  convention  respecting  their 
mutual  interests. 

III.— WHAT  IT  ALL  COMES  TO. 

The  fantastic  imagination  of  Mr.  Martin  is  not 
very  helpful  to  a  consideration  of  the  real  question 
at  issue.  That  the  air-ship  is  coming,  and  will  come 
to  stay,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  will  it  abolish 
war  ?  Will  it  not  merely  add  to  human  quarrels  a 
new  horror  by  making  another  element  the  scene 
of  conflict?  The  question  is  one  which  will  have 
to  be  debated  at  the  Hague. 

The  possibility  of  using  the  air  as  a  base  of  attack 
was  gravely  considered  by  the  Hague  Conference  in 
1899.  The  Russian  Government  proposed  that  the 
Powers  should  forbid  the  dropping  of  projectiles  and 
explosives  from  balloons.  It  was  argued  that  the 
differenit  methods  at  present  in  use  for  injuring  an 
enemy  were  quite  sufficient,  and  that  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  the  extension  of  the  area  of  warlike 
operations  from  the  land  and  the  sea  to  the  air  ought 
to  be  laid  under  the  interdict  of  civilisation.  After 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  decided  tO'  agree 
upon  the  following  declaration  :  — 

The  contracting  Powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from 
balloons  or  by  other  new  methods  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  interdict  should  be 
perpetual,  but  Great  Britain,  France  and  Roumania 
insisted  upon  limiting  it  to  a  term  of  five  years. 
Ultimately,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States, 
the  limited  interdict  was  accepted  for  the  sake  of 
securing  unanimity.  The  result  is  that  as  the  five 
years  expired  in  1904  there  is  at  present  no'  interdict 
on  aerial  warfare. 


The  Dutch  general  who  drew  up  the  report  of  the 
sub-commission  on  the  subject  drew  a  harrowing 
picture  of  a  balloon  dropping  infernal  machines 
charged  with  asphyxiating  or  soporific  gases  in  the 
midst  of  troops  on  the  field  of  battle.  Such  pro- 
ceedings, he  declared,  passed  the  limits  of  legitimate 
warfare.  "  It  was  a  kind  of  perfidy,"  he  exclaimed. 
''  Let  us  be  chivalrous  even  in  the  way  in  which  we 
make  war."  The  decision  ultimately  arrived  at, 
according  to  Captain  Crozier,  was  taken  ''for 
humanitarian  reasons  alone."  But  he  proceeds 
somewhat  illogically  to  add  that  it  was  founded 
upon  the  opinion  that  "  balloons  as  they  now  exist 
form  such  an  uncertain  means  of  injury  that  they 
cannot  be  used  with  any  accuracy,"  and  that  "  the 
limitation  of  the  interdict  to  five  years  preserves 
liberty  of  action  under  changed  circumstances  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  progress  of  invention  " ! 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  it  will  be  proposed  to 
renew  the  interdict.  Unanimity  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  the  interdict  will  be  still  more  difficult 
to  enforce. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Whatever  may  be  the  direct 
effect  of  the  aeroplane  on  existing  armaments,  they 
will  dry  up  one  of  the  great  sources  of  revenue  by 
which  existing  armaments  are  maintained.  There  is 
not  a  single  modern  State  which  does  not  derive  a 
great  part  of  its  revenue  from  Customs  duties  w'hich 
are  levied  at  its  frontiers.  But  whatever  else  the 
aeroplane  may  do  or  may  fail  to  do,  one  thing  is 
certain,  it  will  wipe  out  frontiers.  To  prevent 
smuggling  at  present  entails  an  enormous  expense  on 
every  nation.  To  prevent  smuggling  after  the  advent 
of  the  aeroplane  will  be  impossible.  Britain  raises 
nearly  13,000,000  every  year  by  duties  on  tobacco 
and  nearly  half  as  much  on  spirits  and  other  commo- 
dities of  comparatively  small  weight  and  bulk.  Other 
nations,  whose  tariffs  cover  almost  every  commodity 
used  by  man,  would  be  in  a  still  more  evil  case.  Nor 
can  any  extension  of  the  coastguard  service  prevent 
the  introduction  of  goods  unsupervised  by  the  Cus- 
toms. 

Of  course,  goods  of  immense  weight  and  bulk  will 
remain  the  prey  of  the  tariff-maker.  But  light  goods, 
valuable  goods,  will  come  by  air-ship.  There  is  not 
a  treasury  in  Europe  which  will  not  be  brought  to 
the  door  of  bankruptcy  at  the  very  time  when,  if  war 
is  to  continue,  the  need  for  an  enormous  new  expen- 
diture on  the  aeroplane  fleet  will  become  impera- 
tive. 

Hence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  aeroplane  as 
the  probable  instrument  of  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent of  all  revolutions — ithe  Abolition  of  War. 
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IN  THE    DAYS  OF  THE  COMEX 


BY  R   G.  WELLS. 

BOOK    THE    THIRD— THE    NEW    WORLD. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

Beltane  and  New  Year's  Eve. 

I. 

In  the  end  my  mother  died  rather  suddenly,  and 
her  death  came  as  a  shock  to  me.  Diagnosis  was 
still  very  inadequate  at  that  time.  The  doctors  were 
of  course  fully  alive  to  the  incredible  defects  of 
their  common  trainings  and  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  but  they  were  still 
extraordinarily  ignorant.  Some  unintelligently  ob- 
served factor  of  her  illness  came  into  play  with  her, 
and  she  became  feverish  and  sank  and  died  very 
C[uickly.  I  do  not  know  what  remedial  measures 
were  attempted.  I  hardly  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing until  the  whole  thing  was  over. 

At  that  time  my  attention  was  much  engaged  by 
the  stir  of  the  great  Beltane  festival  that  was  held 
Dn  Mayday  in  the  Year  of  Scaffolding.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  ten  great  rubbish  burnings  that  opened 
:he  new  age.  Young  people  nowadays  can  scarcely 
Kope  to  imagine  the  enormous  quantities  of  pure 
litter  and  useless  accumulation  with  which  we  had  to 
deal ;    had  we  not  set  aside  a  special  day  and  season. 
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the  whole  world  would  have  been  an  incessant  reek 
of  small  fires ;  and  it  was,  I  think,  a  happy  idea  to 
revive  this  ancient  festival  of  the  May  and  Novem- 
ber burnings.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  old  idea  of 
purification  should  revive  with  the  name,  it  was  felt 
to  be  a  burning  of  other  than  material  encumbrances, 
innumerable  quasi-spiritual  things,  deeds,  documents, 
debts,  vindictive  records,  went  up  oh  those  great 
flares.  People  passed  praying  between  the  fires, 
and  it  was  a  fine  symbol  of  the  new  and  wiser  toler- 
ance that  had  come  to  men,  that  those  who  still 
found  their  comfort  in  the  orthodox  faiths  came 
hither  unpersuaded,  to  pray  that  all  hate  might  be 
burnt  out  of  their  professions.  For  even  in  the  fires 
of  Baal,  now  that  men  have  done  with  base  hatred, 
one  may  find  the  living  God. 

Endless  were  the  things  we  had  to  destroy  in 
those  great  purgings.  First,  there  were  nearly  all 
the  houses  and  buildings  of  the  old  time.  In  the 
end  we  did  not  save  in  England  one  building  in  five 
thousand  that  v/as  standing  when  the  comet  came. 
Year  by  year,  as  we  made  our  homes  afresh  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  saner  needs  of  our  new  social 
families,  we  swept  awav  more  and  more  of  those  hor- 
rible structures,  the  ancient  residential  houses,  hastily 
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built,  without  imagination,  without  beauty,  without 
common  honesty,  without  even  comfort  or  conveni- 
ence, in  which  the  early  twentieth  century  had  shel- 
tered, until  scarcely  one  remained ;  we  saved  nothing 
but  what  was  beautiful  or  interesting  out  of  all  their 
gaunt  and  melancholy  abundance.  The  actual 
houses,  of  course,  we  could  not  drag  to  our  fires, 
but  we  brought  all  their  ill-fitting  deal  doors,  their 
dreadful  window  sashes,  their  servant-tormenting 
staircases,  their  dank,  dark  cupboards,  the  verminous 
papers  from  their  scaly  walls,  their  dust  and  dirt- 
sodden  carpets,  their  ill-designed  and  yet  pretentious 
tables  and  chairs,  sideboards  and  chests  of  drawers, 
the  old  dirt-saturated  books,  their  ornaments — their 
dirty,  decayed,  and  altogether  painful  ornaments — 
amidst  which  I  remember  there  were  sometimes  even 
stujfed  dead  birds  I — we  burnt  them  all.  The  paint- 
plastered  woodwork,  with  coat  above  co-at  of  nasty 
paint,  that  in  particular  blazed  finely.  I  have  al- 
ready tried  to  give  you  an  impression  of  old-world 
furniture,  of  Parload's  bedroomi,  my  mother's  room, 
Mr.  Gabbitas's  sitting-room,  but,  thank  Heaven, 
there  is  nothing  in  life  now  to  convey  the  peculiar 
dinginess  of  it  all.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  more 
imperfect  combustion  of  coal  going  on  everywhere, 
and  no  roadways  like  grassless  open  scars  along  the 
earth  from  which  dust  po'urs  out  perpetually.  We 
burnt  and  destroyed  most  of  our  private  buildings 
and  all  the  woodwork,  all  our  furniture,  except  a 
few  score  thoiusand  pieces  of  distinct  and  inten- 
tional beauty,  from  which  our  present  forms  have 
developed,  nearly  all  our  hangings  and  carpets,  and 
also  we  destroyed  almost  every  scrap  of  old-world 
clothing.  Only  a  few  carefully  disinfected  types 
and  vestiges  of  that  remain  now  in  our  Museums. 

One  writes  now  with  a  peculiar  horror  of  the  dress 
of  the  old  world.  The  men's  clothes  were  worn 
without  any  cleansing  process  at  all,  except  an  oc- 
casional superficial  brushing,  for  periods  of  a  year 
or  so ;  they  were  made  of  dark  obscurely  mixed  pat- 
terns to  conceal  the  stage  of  defilement  they  had 
reached,  and  they  Avere  of  a  felted  and  porous  tex- 
ture admirably  calculated  to  accumulate  drifting 
matter.  Many  women  wore  skirts  of  similar  sub- 
stances, and  of  so  long  and  inconvenient  a  form  that 
they  inevitably  trailed  among  all  the  abomination  of 
our  horse-frequented  roads.  It  was  our  boast  in 
England  that  the  who'le  of  our  population  was  booted 
— ^their  feet  were  for  the  most  part  ugly  enough  to 
need  it — but  it  becomes  now  inconceivable  how  they 
could  have  imprisoned  their  feet  in  the  amazing 
cases  of  leather  and  imitations  of  leather  they  used. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  larg<e  part  of  the  physical 
decline  that  was  apparent  in  our  people  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  no 
doubt  due  in  part  to  the  miscellaneoius  badness  of 
the  food  they  ate,  was  in  the  main  attributable  to  the 
vileness  of  the  common  footwear.  They  shirked 
open-air  exercise  altogether  because  their  boots 
wore  out  ruinously   and  pinched   and  hurt   them   if 


they  took  it.  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  the  part  my 
own  boots  played  in  the  squalid  drama  of  my  adoles- 
cence. I  had  a  sense  of  unholy  triumph  over  a 
fallen  enemy  when  at  last  I  found  myself  steering 
truck  after  truck  of  cheap  boots  and  shoes  (unsold 
stock  from  Swathinglea)  to  the  run-off  by  the  top 
of  the  Glanville  blast  furnaces. 

"Plup!"  they  would  drop  into  the  cone  when 
Beltane  came,  and  the  roar  of  their  burning  would 
fill  the  air.  Never  a  cold  would  come  from  the 
saturation  of  their  brown-paper  soles,  never  a  corn 
from  thedr  foolish  shapes,  never  a  nail  in  them  get 
home  at  last  in  suffering  flesh.     .     .     . 

Most  of  our  public  buildings  we  destroyed  and 
burnt  as  we  reshaped  our  plan  of  habitation,  our 
theatre  sheds,  our  banks,  and  inconvenient  business 
warrens,  our  factories  (these  in  the  first  year  of  all), 
and  all  the  "  unmeaning  repetition "  of  silly  Httle 
sham  Gothic  churches  and  meeting  houses,  mean- 
looking  shells  of  stone  and  mortar  without  love, 
invention,  or  any  beauty  at  all  in  them,  that  men 
had  thrust  into  the  face  of  their  sweated  God,  even 
as  they  thrust  cheap  food  into  the  mouths  of  their 
sweated  workers;  all  these  we  also  swept  away  in 
the  course  of  that  first  decade.  Then  we  had  the 
whole  of  the  superseded  steam-railway  system  to 
scrap  and  get  rid  of,  stations,  signals,  fences,  rolling 
stock;  a  plant  of  ill-planned,  smoke-disturbing 
nuisance  apparatus,  that  would,  under  former  condi- 
tions, have  maintained  an  offensive  dwindling  ob- 
structive life  for  perhaps  half  a  century.  Then  also 
there  was  a  great  harvest  of  fences,  notice  boards, 
hoardings,  ugly  sheds,  all  the  corrugated  iron  in  the 
world,  and  everything  that  was  smeared  with  tar, 
all  our  gas  works  and  petroleum  stores,  all  our  horse 
vehicles  and  vans  and  lorries  had  to  be  erased. 
.  .  .  But  I  have  said  enough  now  perhaps  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  bulk  and  quality  of  our  great  bon- 
fires, our  burnings  up,  our  meltings  down,  our  toil 
of  sheer  wreckage,  over  and  above  the  construc- 
tive effort,  in  those  early  years. 

But  these  were  but  the  coarse  material  bases  of 
the  Phcenix  fires  of  the  world.  These  were  but  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  innumerable  claims, 
rights,  adhesions,  debts,  bills,  deeds  and  charters 
that  were  cast  upon  the  fires ;  a  vast  accumulation  of 
insignia  and  uniforms  neither  curious  enough  nor 
beautiful  enough  to  preserve,  went  to  swell  the 
blaze,  and  all  (saving  a  few  truly  glorious  trophies 
and  memories)  of  our  symbols,  our  apparatus  and 
material  of  war.  Then  innumerable  triumphs  of  our 
old,  bastard,  half-commercial,  fine-art  were  presently 
condemned,  great  oil  paintings,  done  to  please  the 
half-educated  middle-class,  glared  for  a  moment  and 
were  gone,  Academy  marbles  crumbled  to  useful 
lime,  a  gross  multitude  of  silly  statuettes  and  decora- 
tive crockery,  and  hangings  and  embroideries,  and 
bad  music,  and  musical  instruments  shared  this 
fate.    And  books,  countless  books,  too,  and  bales  of 
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newspapers  went  also  to  these  pyres.  From  the  private 
houses  in  Swathinglea  alone — which  I  had  deemed, 
perhaps  not  unjustly,  altogether  illiterate— we  gather- 
ed a  whole  dust-cart  full  o-f  cheap  ill-printed  edi- 
tions of  the  minor  English  classics — for  the  most 
part  very  dull  stuff  indeed  and  still  clean — and  about 
a  truckload  of  thumbed  and  dog-eared  penny  fiction, 
•watery  base  stuff,  the  dropsy  of  our  nation's  mind. 
.  .  .  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  when  we  gathered 
those  books  and  papers  toigether,  we  gathered  to- 
gether something  more  than  print  and  paper,  we 
gathered  warped  and  crippled  ideas  and  contagious 
base  suggestions,  the  formulae  of  dull  tolerances  and 
stupid  impatiences,  the  mean  defensive  ingenuities 
of  sluggish  habits  of  thinking;  and  timid  and  indolent 
evasions.  There  was  more  than  a  touch  of  malig- 
nant satisfaction  for  me  in  helping  gather  it  all 
together. 

I  was  so  busy,  I  say,  with  my  share  in  this  dust- 
man's work  that  I  did  not  notice,  as  I  sho'uld  other- 
wise have  done,  the  little  indications  of  change  in 
my  mother's  state.  Indeed  I  thought  her  a  little 
stronger;  she  was  sUghtly  flushed,  slightly  more 
talkative.     .     .     . 

On  Beltane  Eve,  and  our  Lowchester  rummage 
being  finished,  I  went  along  the  valley  to  the  far 
end  of  Swathinglea  to  help  sort  the  stock  of  the 
detached  group  of  potbanks  there — their  chief  out- 
put had  been  mantel  ornaments  in  imitation  of 
marble,  and  there  w^as  very  little  sorting,  I  found, 
to  be  done — and  there  it  was  nurse  Anna  found  me 
at  last  by  telephone,  and  told  me  my  mother  had 
died  in  the  morning  suddenly  and  very  shortly  after 
my  departure. 

For  a  while  I  did  not  seem  to  believe  it;  this 
obviously  imminent  event  stunned  me  when  it  came, 
as  though  I  had  never  had  an  anticipatory  moment. 
For  a  while  I  went  on  working],  and  then  almost 
apathetically,  in  a  mood  of  half-reluctant  curiosity,  I 
started  for  Lowchester. 

When  I  got  there  the  last  offices  were  over,  and 
[  was  shown  my  old  mother's  peaceful  white  face, 
^^ery  still,  but  a  little  cold  and  stern  to  me,  a  little 
unfamiliar,  lying  among  white  flowers. 

I  went  in  alone  to  her,  into  that  quiet  room,  and 
stood  for  a  long  time  by  her  bedside.  I  sat  down 
:hen  and  thought.     .     .     . 

Then  at  last,  strangely  hushed,  and  with  the  deeps 
3f  my  loneliness  opening  beneath  me,  I  came  out 
Df  that  room  and  down  into  the  world  again,  a 
Dright-eyed,  active  world,  very  noisy,  happy  and 
Dusy  with  its  last  preparations  for  the  mighty  cre- 
nation  of  past  and  superseded  things. 

n^  II. 

remember  that  first  Beltane  festival  as  the  most 
terribly  lonely  night  in  my  life.  It  stands  in  my  mind 
Ji  fragments,  fragments  of  intense  feeling  with  for- 
gotten gaps  between^ 


I  recall  very  distinctly  l>eing  upon  the  great  stair- 
case of  Lowchester  House  (though  I  don't  remember 
getting  there  from  the  room  in  which  my  mother 
lay),  and  how  upon  the  landing  I  met  Anna  ascend- 
ing as  I  came  down.  She  had  but  just  heard  of 
my  return,  and  she  was  hurrying  upstairs  to  me. 
She  stopped,  and  so  did  I,  and  we  stood  and 
clasped  hands,  and  she  scrutinised  my  face  in  the 
way  women  sometimes  do.  So  we  remained  for  a 
second  or  so.  I  could  say  nothing  to  her  at  all,  but 
I  could  feel  the  wave  of  her  emotion.  I  halted,  an- 
swered the  earnest  pressure  of  her  hand,  relinquished 
it,  and  after  a  queer  second  of  hesitation  went  on 
down,  returning  to  my  own  preoccupations.  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  at  all  then  to  ask  myself  what  she 
might  be  thinking  or  feeling. 

I  remember  the  corridor  full  of  mellow  evening 
light,  and  how  I  went  mechanically  some  paces  to- 
wards the  dining-room.  Then  at  the  sight  of  the 
little  tables,  and  a  gusty  outburst  of  talking  voices 
as  someone  in  front  of  me  swung  the  door  open 
and  to,  I  remembered  that  I  did  not  want  to  eat. 
.  .  .  After  that  comes  an  impressioii  of  myself 
walking  across  the  open  grass  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  purpose  I  had  of  getting  alone  upon  the 
moors,  and  how  somebody  passing  me  said  some- 
thing about  a  hat.  I  had  come  out  without  my 
hat. 

A  fragment  of  thought  has  linked  itself  with  an 
effect  of  long  shadows  upon  turf  golden  with  the 
light  of  the  sinking  sun.  The  world  was  singularly 
empty,  I  thought,  without  either  Nettie  or  my 
mother.  There  wasn't  any  sense  in  it  any  more. 
Nettie  was  already  back  in  my  mind  then.     .     .     . 

Then  I  am  out  on  the  moors.  I  avoided  the  crests 
where  the  bonfires  were  being  piled,  and  sought 
the  lonely  places.     .     .     . 

I  remember  very  clearly  sitting  on  a  gate  beyond 
the  park,  in  a  fold  just  below  the  crest,  that  hid  the 
Beacon  Hill  bonfire  and  its  crowd,  and  I  was  looking 
at  and  admiring  the  sunset.  The  golden  earth  and 
sky  seemed  like  a  little  bubble  that  floated  in  the 
globe  of  human  futility.  .  .  .  Then  in  the  twi- 
light I  walked  along  an  unknown,  bat-haunted  road 
between  high  hedges. 

I  did  not  sleep  under  a  roof  that  night.  But  I 
hungered  and  ate.  I  ate  near  midnight  at  a  little 
inn  over  towards  Birmingham,  and  miles  away  from 
my  home.  Instinctively  I  had  avoided  the  crests 
where  the  bonfire  crowds  gathered,  but  here  there 
were  many  people,  and  I  had  to  share  a  table  with 
a  man  who  had  some  useless  mortgage  deeds  to 
burn.  I  talked  to  him  abo'Ut  them — but  my  soul 
stood  at  a  great  distance  behind  my  lips.     .     .     . 

Soon  each  hilltop  bore  a  little  tulip-shaped  flame 
flower.  Little  black  figures  clustered  round  and 
dotted  the  base  of  its  petals,  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  multitudes  abroad,   the  kindly  night   swallowed 
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them  up.  By  leaving  the  roads  and  clear  paths  and 
wandering  in  the  fields  I  contrived  to  keep  alone, 
though  the  confused  noise  of  voices  and  the  roaring 
and  crackling  of  great  fires  was  always  near  me. 

I  wandered  into  a  lonely  meadow,  and  presently 
in  a  hollow  of  deep  shadows  I  lay  down  to  stare  at 
the  stars.  I  lay  hidden  in  the  darkness,  and  ever 
■and  again  the  sough  and  uproar  of  the  Beltane  fires 
that  were  burning  up  the  sere  follies  of  a  vanished 
age,  and  the  shouting  of  the  people  passing  through 
the  fires  and  praying  to  be  delivered  from  the  prison 
of  themselves,  reached  my  ears,     .     .     . 

And  I  thought  of  my  mother,  and  then  of  my  new 
loneliness  and  the  hunger  of  my  heart  for  Nettie. 

I  thought  of  many  things  that  night,  but  chiefly 
of  the  overflowing  personal  love  and  tenderness  tha^t 
had  come  to  me  in  the  wake  of  the  Change,  of  the 
greater  need,  the  unsatisfied  need  in  which  I  stood, 
for  this  one  person  who  could  fulfil  all  my  desires. 
So  long  as  my  mother  had  lived,  she  had  in  a  mea- 
sure- held  my  heart,  given  me  a  food  these  emotions 
could  live  upoii,  and  mitigated  that  emptiness  of 
spirit,  but  now  suddenly  that  one  possible  comfort 
had  left  me  !  There  had  been  many  at  the  season 
of  the  Change  who  had  thought  that  thds 
great  enlargement  of  mankind  would  abolish 
personal  love;  but,  indeed,  it  had  only  made 
it  finer,  fuller,  more  vitally  necessar}-.  They 
had  thought  that  seeing  men  now  were  all  full 
of  the  joyful  passion  to  make  and  do,  and  glad  and 
loving  and  of  willing  service  to  all  their  fellows, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  one  intimate  trust- 
ing communion  that  had  been  the  finest  thing  of 
the  former  life.  And  indeed,  so  far  as  this  was  a 
matter  of  advantage  and  the  struggle  for  existence, 
they  were  right.  But  so  far  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  spirit  and  the  fine  perceptions  of  life,  it  was  alto- 
gether wrong. 

We  had  indeed  not  eliminated  personal  love,  we 
had  but  stripped  it  of  its  base  wrappings,  of  its 
pride,  its  suspicions,  its  mercenary  and  competitive 
elements,  until  at  last  it  stood  up  in  our  minds, 
stark,  shining  and  invincible.  Through  all  the  fine, 
divaricating  ways  of  the  new  life,  it  grew  ever  more 
evident,  there  were  for  every  one  certain  persons, 
mysteriously  and  indescribably  in  the  key  of  one's 
self,  whose  mere  presence  gave  pleasure,  whose  mere 
existence  was  interest,  whose  idiosyncrasy  blended 
with  accident  to  make  a  completing  and  predorhi- 
nant  harmony  for  their  predestined  lovers.  They 
were  the  essential  thing  in  life.  Without  them  the 
fine  brave  show  of  the  rejuvenated  world  was  a 
caparisoned  steed  without  a  rider,  a  bowl  without  a 
flower,  a  theatre  without  a  play.  .  .  .  And  to 
me  that  night  of  Beltane,  it  was  as  clear  as  white 
flames  that  Nettie,  and  Nettie  alone,  roused  those 
harmonies  in  me.  And  she  had  gone !  I  had  sent 
her  from  me ;  I  knew  not  whither  she  had  gone.  I 
had  in  Aiy  first  virtuous  foolishness  cut  her  out  of 
my  life  for  ever! 


So  I  saw  it  then,  and  I  lay  unseen  in  the  darkness 
and  called  upon  Nettie,  and  wept  for  her,  lay  upon 
my  face  and  wept  for  her,  while  the  glad  people 
went  to  and  fro,  and  the  smoke  streamed  thick 
across  the  distant  stars,  and  the  red  reflections,  the 
shadows  and  the  fluctuating  glares,  danced  over  the 
face  of  the  world. 

No !  the  Change  had  freed  us  from  our  baser  pas- 
sions indeed,  from  habitual  and  mechanical  con- 
cupiscence and  mean  issues  and  coarse  imaginings, 
but  from  the  passions  of  love  it  had  not  freed  us. 
It  had  but  brought  the  lord  of  life,  Eros,  to  his 
own.  All  through  the  long  soxrow  of  that  night  I, 
who  had  rejected  him,  confessed  his  sway  with  tears 
and   inappeasable   regrets 

I  cannot  give  the  remotest  guess  of  when  I  rose 
up,  nor  of  my  tortuous  wanderings  in  the  valleys 
between  the  midnight  fires,  nor  how  I  evaded  the 
laughing  and  rejoicing  multitudes  who  went  stream- 
ing home  between  three  and  four,  to  resume  their 
lives,  swept  and  garnished,  stripped  and  clean.  But 
■  at  dawn,  when  the  ashes  of  the  world's  gladness  were 
ceasing  to  glow — ^it  was  a  bleak  dawn  that  made  me 
shiver  in  my  thin  summer  clothes — I  came  across  a 
field  to  a  little  copse  full  of  dim  blue  hyacinths.  A 
queer  sense  of  familiarity  arrested  my  steps,  and  I 
stood  puzzled.  Then  I  was  moved  to  go  a  dozen 
paces  from  the  path,  and  at  once  a  singularly  mis- 
shapen tree  hitched  itself  into  a  notch  in  my 
memory.  This  was  the  place !  Here  I  had  stood, 
there  I  had  placed  my  old  kite,  and  shot  with  my 
revolver,  learning  to  use  it,  against  the  day  when 
T  should  encounter  Verrall. 

Kibe  and  revolver  had  gone  now,  and  all  my  hot 
and  narrow  past,  its  last  vestiges  ha(3  shrivelled  and 
vanished  in  the  whirling  gusts  of  the  Beltane  fires. 
So  I  walked  through  a  world  of  grey  ashes  at  last, 
back  to  the  great  house  in  which  the  dead,  deserted 
image  of  my  dear  lost  mother  lay. 

III. 

I  came  back  to  Lowchester  House  very  tired,  very 
wretched ;  exhausted  by  my  fruitless  longing  for 
Nettie.     I  had  no  thought  of  what  lay  before  me. 

A  miserable  attraction  drew  me  into  the  great 
house  to  look  again  on  the  stillness  that  had  been 
my  mother's  face,  and  as  I  came  into  that  room, 
Anna,  who  had  been  sitting  by  the  open  window, 
rose  to  meet  me.  She  had  the  air  of  one  who  waits. 
She,  too,  was  pale  with  watching ;  all  night  she  had 
watched  between  the  dead  within  and  the  Beltane 
fires  abroad,  and  longed  for  my  coming.  I  stood 
mute  between  her  and  the  bedside.     .     .     . 

"  Willie,"  she  whispered,  ,  and  eyes  and  body 
seemed  incarnate  pity. 

An  unseen  presence  drew  us  together.  My 
mother's  face  became  resolute,  commanding.  I 
turned  to  Anna  as  a  child  may  turn  to  its  nurse.  I 
put  my  hands  about  her  strong  shoulders,  she  folded 
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me  to  her,  and  my  heart  gave  way.  I  buried  my  face 
in  her  breast  and  clung  to  her  weakly,  and  burst  into 
I  passion  of  weeping.     .     .     . 

She  held  me  with  hungry  arms.  She  whispered  to 
[ne,  "  There,  there !"  as  one  whispers  comfort  to  a 
^hild.  .  .  .  Suddenly  she  was  kissing  me.  She 
kissed  me  with  a  hungry  intensity  of  passion,  on  my 
:heeks,  on  my  lips.  S'he  kissed  me  on  my  lips  with 
lips  that  were  salt  with  tears.  And  I  returned  her 
kisses.     .     .     . 

Then  abruptly  we  desisted  and  stood  apart  -look- 
ing at  one  another. 

IV. 

It  seems  to  mo  as  if  the  intense  memory  of  Nettie 
^^anished  utterly  out  of  my  mind  at  the  touch  of 
Anna's  lips.     I  loved  Anna. 

We  w'eht  to  the  council  of  our  group — commune  it 
was  then  called- — and  she  was  given  me  in  marriage, 
and  within  a  year  she  had  borne  me  a  son.  We  saw 
much  of  one  another,  and  talked  ourselves  very  close 
together.  My  faithful  friend  she  became  and  has  * 
been  always,  and  for  a  time  we  were  passionate 
lovers.  Always  she  has  loived  me  and  kept  my  soul 
full  of  tender  gratitude  and  love  for  her;  always 
when  we  met  our  hands  and  eyes  clasped  in  friendly 
greeting,  all  through  our  lives  from  that  hour  we 
have  been  each  other's  secure  help  and  refuge,  each 
other's  ungrudging  fastness  of  help  and  sweetly  frank 
and  open  speech.  .  .  .And  after  a  little  while 
my  love  and  desire  for  Nettie  returned  as  though  it 
had  never  faded  away. 

No  one  will  have  a  difficulty  now  in  understand- 
ing how  that  could  be,  but  in  the  evil  days  of  the 
world  malaria,  that  would  have  been  held  to  be  the 
most  impossible  thing.  I  should  have  had  to  crush 
that  second  love  out  of  my  thoughts,  tO'  have  kept  it 
secret  from  Anna,  to  have  lied  about  it  to  all  the 
wodd.  The  old-world  theory  was,  there  was  only 
one  love — ^we  who  float  upon  a  sea  of  love  find  that 
hard  to  understand.  The  whole  nature  of  a  man 
was  supposed  to  go  out  to  the  one  girl  or  woman 
who  possessed  him,  her  whole  nature  to-  go  out  to 
him.  Nothing  was  left  over — it  was  a  discreditable 
thing  to  have  any  overplus  at  all.  They  formed  a 
secret  secluded  system  of  two,  two  and  such  children 
as  she  bore  him.  All  other  women  he  was  held 
3ound  to  find  no  beauty  in,  no  sweetness,  no  interest ; 
and  she  likewise,  in  no  other  man.  The  old-time 
men  and  women  went  apart  in  couples,  into  defen- 
sive little  houses,  like  beasts  into  little  pits,  and  in 
:hese  "  homes  "  they  sat  down  purposingto  love,  but 
feally  coming  very  soon  to  jealous  watching  of  this 
extravagant  mutual  proprietorship.  All  freshness 
passed  very  speedily  out  of  their  love,  out  of  their 
conversation,  all  pride  out  of  their  common  life. 
To  permit  each  other  freedom  was  blank  dishonour. 
That  I  and  Anna  should  love,  and  after  our  love- 
journey   together,   go  about  our  separate  lives   and 


dine  at  the  public  tables,  until  the  advent  of  her 
motherhood,  would  have  seemed  a  terrible  strain 
upO'H  our  unmitigable  loyalty.  And  that  I  should 
have  it  in  me  to  go  on  loving  Nettie — who  loved  in 
different  manner  both  Verrall  and  me — would  have 
outraged  the  very  quintessence  of  the  old  conven- 
tion. 

In  the  old  days  love  was  a  cruel  proprietary  thing.l 
But  now  Anna  could  let  Nettie  live  in  the  world  of 
my  mind,  as  freely  as  a  rose  will  suffer  the  presence 
of  white  lilies.  If  I  could  hear  notes  that  were  not 
in  her  compass,  she  was  glad,  because  she  loved  me, 
that  I  should  listen  to  other  music  than  hers.  And 
she,  too,  could  see  the  beauty  of  Nettie.  Life  is  so 
rich  and  generous  now,  giving  friendship,  and  a 
thousand  tender  interests  and  helps  and  comforts, 
that  no  one  stints  another  of  the  full  realisation  of 
all  possibilities  of  beauty.  For  me  from  the  begin- 
ning Nettie  was  the  figure  of  beauty,  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  divine  principle  that  lights  the  world. 
For  every  one  there  are  certain  types,  certain  faces 
and  forms,  gestures,  voices  and  intonations  that 
have  that  inexplicable  unanalysable  quality.  These 
come  through  the  crowd  of  kindly  friendly  fellow- 
men  and  women — one's  own.  These  touch  one  mys- 
teriously, stir  deeps  that  must  otherwise  slumber, 
pierce  and  intercept  the  world.  To  refuse  this  in- 
terpretation is  to  refuse  the  sun,  to  darken  and 
deaden  all  life.  ...  I  loved  Nettie,  I  loved  all 
who  were  like  her,  in  the  measure  that  they  were  like 
her,  in  voice,  or  eyes,  or  form,  or  smile.  And  be- 
tween my  wife  and  me  there  was  no  bitterness  that 
the  great  goddess,  the  life-giver.  Aphrodite,  Queen  of 
the  living  Seas,  came  to  my  imagination  so.  It  quali- 
fied our  mutual  love  not  at  all,  since  now  in  our 
changed  world  love  is  unstinted;  it  is  a  golden  net 
about  our  globe  that  nets  all  humanity  together. 

I  thought  of  Nettie  much,  and  always  movingly 
beautiful  things  restored  me  to  her,  all  fine  music,  all 
pure  deep  colour,  all  tender  and  solemn  things.  The 
stars  were  hers,  and  the  mystery  of  moonlight ;  the 
sun  she  wore  in  her  hair,  powdered  finely,  beaten  into 
gleams  and  threads  of  sunlight  in  the  wisps  and 
strands  of  her  hair.  .  .  .  Then  suddenly  one 
day  a  letter  came  to  me  from  her,  in  her  unaltered 
clear  handwriting,  but  in  a  new  language  of  expres- 
sion, telling  me  many  things.  She  had  learnt  of  my 
mother's  death,  and  the  thought  of  me  had  grown  so 
strong  as  to  pierce  the  silence  I  had  imposed  on  her. 
We  wrote  to  one  another — -like  common  friends  with 
a  certain  restraint  between  us  at  first,  and  with  a 
great  longing  to  see  her  once  more  arising  in  my 
heart.  For  a  time  I  left  that  hunger  unexpressed, 
and  then  I  was  moved  to  tell  it  to  her.  And  so  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  Year  Four,  she  came  to  Low- 
chester  and  me.  How  I  remember  that  coming, 
across  the  gulf  of  fifty  years  !  I  went  out  across  the 
park  to  meet  her,  so  that  we  should  meet  alone. 
The  windless  morning  was  very  clear  and  cold,  the 
ground  now  carpeted  with  snow,  and  all  the  trees  a 
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motionless  lace  and  glitter  of  frosty  crystals.  The 
rising  sun  had  touched  the  white  with  a  spirit  of  gold, 
and  my  heart  beat  and  sang  within,  me.  I  remember 
now  the  snowy  shoulder  of  the  down,  sunlit  against 
the  bright  blue  sky.  And  presently  I  saw  the  woman 
I  loved  coming  through  the  white  still  trees.  .  .  . 
I  had  made  a  goddess  of  Nettie,  and  behold  she 
was  a  fellow-creature !  She  came,  warm-wrapped 
and  tremulous,  to  me,  with  the  tender  promise  of 
tears  in  her  eyes,  with  her  hands  outstretched  and 
that  dear  smile  quivering  upon  her  lips.  She  stepped 
out  of  the  dream  I  had  made  of  her,  a  thing  of  needs 
and  regrets  and  human  kindliness.  Her  hands  as  I 
took  them  were  a  little  cold.  The  goddess  shone 
through  her  indeed,  glowed  in  all  her  body,  she  was 
a  worshipful  temple  of  love  for  me — yes.  But  I 
could  feel  Like  a  thing  new  discovered,  the  texture 
and  sinews  of  her  living,  her  dear  personal  and  mor- 
tal hands.     .     .     . 

THE    EPILOGUE. 
THE  WINDOW  OF  THE  TOWER. 

This  was  as  much  as  this  pleasant-looking,  grey- 
haired  man  had  written.  I  had  been  lost  in  his 
story  throughout  the  earlier  portions  of  it,  forgetful 
of  the  writer  and  his  gracious  room,  and  the  high 
tower  in  which  he  was  sitting.  But  gradually,  as  I 
drew  near  the  end,  the  sense  of  strangeness  returned 
to  me.  It  was  more  and  more  evident  to  me  that 
this  was  a  different  humanity  from  any  I  had  known, 
unreal,  having  different  customs,  different  beliefs, 
different  interpretations,  different  emotions.  It  was 
no  mere  change  in  conditions  and  institutions  the 
comet  had  wTought.  It  had  made  a  change  of  heart 
and  mind.  In  a  manner  it  had  dehumanised  the 
world,  robbed  it  of  its  spites,  its  little  intense 
jealousies,  its  inconsistencies,  its  humour.  At  the 
end,  and  particularly  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
I  felt  his  story  had  slipped  away  from  my  sym- 
pathies altogether.  Those  Beltane  fires  had  burnt 
something  in  him  that  worked  living  still  and  unsub- 
dued in  me,  that  rebelled  in  particular  at  that  return 
of  Nettie.  I  became  a  little  inattentive.  1  no 
longer  felt  with  him,  nor  gathered  a  sense  of  com- 
plete understanding  from  his  phrases.  His  Lord 
Eros  indeed  !  He  and  these  transfigured  people^ — 
they  were  beautiful  and  noble  people,  like  the  people 
one  sees  in  great  pictures,  like  the  gods  of  noble 
sculpture,  but  they  had  no  nearer  fellowship  than 
these  to  men.  As  the  change  was  realised,  with 
every  stage  of  realisation  the  gulf  widened,  and  it 
was  harder  to  follow  his  words. 

I  put  down  the  last  fascicle  of  all,  and  rnt^t  his 
friendly  eyes.     It  was  hard  to  dislike  him. 

I  felt  a  subtle  embarrassment  in  putting  the  ques- 
tion that  perplexed  me.  And  yet  it  seemed  so 
material  to  me  I  had  to  put  it.  "  And  did  you 
?"     I  asked.     "  \A'ere  you — lovers  ?" 

His  eyebrows   rose.     ''  Of   course." 

(The 


"  But  vour  wife- 


It  was  manifest  he  did  not  understand  me. 

I  hesitated  still  more.  I  was  perplexed  by  a  con- 
viction of  baseness.  "  But "  I  began.  "  You  re- 
mained lovers?" 

"  Yes."  1  had  grave  doubts  if  I  understood  him. 
Or  he  me. 

I  made  a  still  more  courageous  attempt.  "  And 
had  Nettie  no  other  lovers?" 

"  A  beautiful  woman  like  that !  I  know  not  how 
many  loved  beauty  in  her,  nor  what  she  found  in 
O'thers.  But  we  four  from  that  time  were  very 
close,  you  understand,  we  were  friends,  helpers,  per- 
sonal lovers  in  a  world  of  lovers." 

^^Four?" 

''  There  was  Verrall." 

Then  suddenly  it  came  to  me  that  the  thoughts 
that  stirred  in  my  mind  were  sinister  and -base,  that 
the  queer  suspicions,  the  coarseness  and  coarse 
jealousies  of  my  old  world  were  over  and  done  for 
these  more  finely  living  souls.  "You  made,"  I  said, 
trying  to  be  liberal  minded,  '"  a  home  together." 

"  A  home !"  He  looked  at  me,  and,  I  know  not 
why,  I  glanced  down  at  my  feet.  What  a  clumsy, 
ill-made  thing  a  boot  is,  and  how  hard  and  colour- 
less seemed  my  clothing !  How  harshly  I  stood  out 
amidst  these  fine,  perfected  things.  I  had  a  moment 
of  rebellious  detestation.  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  all 
this.  After  all,  it  wasn't  my  style.  I  wanted  in- 
tensely to  say  something  that  would  bring  him  down 
a  peg,  make  sure,  as  it  were,  of  my  suspicions  by 
launching  an  offensive  accusation.  I  looked  up  and 
he  was  standing. 

"I  forgot,"  he  said.  "You  are  pretending  the 
old  world  is  still  going  on.     A  home !" 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  quite  noiselessly  the 
great  window  widened  down  to  us,  and  the  splendid 
nearer  prospect  of  that  dreamland  city  was  before 
me.  There  for  one  clear  moment  I  saw  it ;  its  gal- 
leries and  oipen  spaces,  its  trees  of  golden  fruit  and 
crystal  waters,  its  music  and  rejoicing,  love  and 
beauty  without  ceasing  flowing  through  its  varied 
and  intricate  streets.  And  the  nearer  people  I  saw 
now  directly  and  plainly,  and  no  longer  in  the  dis- 
torting mirror  that  hung  overhead.    They  really  did 

not  justify  my  suspicions,  and  yet- !     They  were 

such  people  as  one  sees  on  earth — save  that  they 
were  changed.  How  can  I  express  that  change? 
As  a  woman  is  changed  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  as 
a  woman  is  changed  by  the  love  of  a  lover.  They 
were  exalted.     .     .     . 

I  stood  up  beside  him  and  looked  out.  I  was  a 
little  flushed,  my  ears  a  little  reddened,  by  the  in- 
convenience of  my  curiosities,  and  by  my  uneasy 
sense  of  profound  moral  differences.  He  was  taller 
than  I.     .     .     . 

"  This   is  our  home,"   he   said   smiling,   and   with 
thoughtful  eyes  on  me. 
End.), 
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THE     COLONIAL     BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    Ltd. 


THE     TWENTY-EIGHTH      REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTORS 

oi- 
THE     COLONIAL     BANK     OF     AUSTRALASIA     LTD. 


■^o  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Twenty-eighth    Ordinary    General    Meeting,    to    be    Held    at    the    Bank.    126 

Elizabeth-street,   at   Noon   on  Tuesday.   30th  April,   1907.  -M 


eigi 
Noon   on  Tuesday, 

REPORT. 


The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders  their  Twenty-eighth   Report,   with 
of  Profit  and  Loss  for  the  Half-year  ended  31st  March,  1907,  duly  audited. 

After  providing  for  expenses  of  management,  interest  accrued   on   deposits,   rebate   on   bills     current, 
circulation,  income  tax,  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profit  amounted  to— 

£22  086    2    8 
Brought   forward   from   30th    September,    1906   ...  '596    2    1 


Balance-sheet  and  Statement 
tax   on    note 


£22,682    4    9 


Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  preference  shares     ...   £9,121    6    5 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,   per  annum  on  ordinary  share's 4,057    1  11 

To   Reserve   Fund  (making   it  £100,000)   ...   ...   ...   5.000    0    0 

>    Balance  carried  forward 4,503  16    5 


£22,682    4    9 


The  dividend  will   be  payable  at  the  head  office  on  and   after  the   1st  May,    and   at  the   branches   on   receipt   of 
advice. 

The   Twenty-eighth   Ordinary  General   Meeting  of  Shareholders   will   be   held   at  tlie   head   office   of   the   company, 
126   Elizabeth-street,    Melbourne,    on   Tuesday,   the   50th    day  of  April.   1907,   at  noon. 

By   order  of  the  board, 

SELBY    PAXTON,    General    Manager. 
Melbourne,   18th   April,   1907. 


BALANCE-SHEET     OF     THE     COLONIAL     BANK  OF     AUSTRALASIA     LTD. 
For  the   Half-Year   Ending    31st    March,    1907. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Paid-up  viz.  :  — 
31,184  preference  shares,   paid  in 

cash  to  £9  15s.     £304,044    0    0 

77,278    ordinary    shares,    paid    in 

ca,sh   to  £1  15s 135.236  10    0 


To   reserve   fund   

To  profit  and  losS ...   ...  '..' 

To  notes  in  circulation  

To  bills  in  circulation 

To  balances  due  to   other  banks   ... 

To  Government  Deposits— 
Not  bearing  interest,  £35,987  8s. 

5d. ;    bearing    interest,    £401,041 

10s.  lid £437,028  19 

To  Other  Deposits- 
Rebate    and    Interest    accrued— 

Not  bearing  interest,  £1,185.916 

8s.       4d. ;       bearing       interest. 

£1,489,540   5s.   3d.    ...    2,675,456  13 


contingent   liabilities,   as   per   contra  ... 


£439,280  10 

105,000    0 

17.682    4 

138,333    0 

285,733  10 

152    0 


3,112,485  12  11 
150.426  18     6 


£4.249,093  17    0 


By    coin,     bullion,     and     cash    at 

bankers   £656,301  16  11 

By  British  Consols.  £70,668  15s. 
2d.,  at  £85  per  cent.,  £60.068  8s. 
9d.;  by  Victoria  Government 
stock  and  debentures.  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  Muni- 
cipal and  Savings  Bank  deben- 
tures,   at   valuation,   £70,205   10s. 

4d 130,273  19    1 

By  bills  and  remittances  in  tran- 
situ    313,987    7    7 

By  notes   of  other  banks   1,058    0    0 

By  balances  due  from  other  banks     30,101  10    5 
By  stamp®  1.152    0    7 


Cr. 


£1,132.874  14    7 


■By  Real  Estate,  consisting  of— 

Bank  premises   at  cost  to  new   bank  196,648  16 

Other  real   estate,   at  valuation  ...   50,229    5 

By  bills  discounted  and  other  advances,  ex- 
clusive of  provision  for  bad  or  doubtful 
debts  ...   ...    2,718,914    2 

By  liabilities  of  customers  and  others  in  re- 
spect of  contingent  liabilities,   as  per  contra.     150.426  18 


£4,249,093  17    0 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  current  expenses  (including  salaries,   rents. 

repairs,  stationery,  etc.)  ...  £25.714  11  2 

To  bank  note  tax  ...  1,222  19  9 

To  transfer  to  reserve  fund 5.00O    0  0 

To  balance  17,682    4  9 


£596    2    1 


£49,619  15    8 


By   balance   brought    forward   ... 

By  gross  profits  for  the  half-year  after  allow- 
ing for  interest  accrued  on  deposits,  rebate 
on  bills  current,  and  making  provision  for 
income   tax   and   bad   and   doubtful   debts    ...        49,023  13    7 


£49,619  15   3 


RESERVE     FUND     ACCOUNT. 


To  balance  ...  £105.000    0    0 


£105,000    0     0 


By   balance   brought  forward   £100,000    0    0, 

By  transfer  from  profit  and  loss  5,000    0    0 


£105,000    0    0     ' 


Note.— The    customary    Auditors'    Report    and    the    Directors'  Statement  to  comply  with  the  "  Companies  Act    1896.' 
ippear  on  the  official  report. 


^Jippear 
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INSURANCE     NOTES. 


The  report  and  accounts  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of 
\iistralasia  Ltd.  for  the  half-year  ended  March  31 
ppear  in  these  columns,  and  show  that  substantial 
rogress  has  again  been  made  by  the  Bank  for  the 
lerm.  The  deposits  have  increased  during  the  half- 
year  by  £196,D22,  and  discounts  and  advances  by 
£257,177.  The  net  profits  amounted  to  £22,086, 
against  £19,579  for  the  previous  half-year.  The 
steady  advance  made  by  the  Colonial  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralasia during  recent  years  is  readily  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  its  deposits,  and  discounts,  and  ad- 
vances, as  shown  by  its  last  few  balance-sheets.  The 
deposits  at  March  31,  1907,  amounted  to  £3,112,485, 
against  £2,915,563  the  previous  half-year,  £2,755,024 
at  March  31,  1906,  and  £2,568,411  at  March  31,  1905. 
Similarly  the  deposits  and  advances  at  the  close  of 
the  half-year  iust  ended  were  £2,718,914,  at  Sept.  30, 
1906,  £2,461,737;  at  March  31,  1906,  £2,338,011; 
and  at  March  31,  1905,  £2,178,940.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  deposits  and  advances  each  show  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  £550,000  during  the  last  two  years,  a 
highly  gratifying  result.  Out  of  the  profit  for  the  half- 
year,  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  preference  and  or- 
dinary shares  has  been  declared,  absorbing  £13,178; 
£5000  has  been  transferred  to  reserve  fund,  which  is 
thus  raised  to  £105,000,  and  the  balance,  £4504,  is 
carried  forward.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  Bank 
now  stands  at  £439,280,  and  reserve  fund,  £105,000. 
The  management  of  the  bank  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the   successful  results   achieved. 


The  steamer  ''  Easby,"  belonging  to  Messrs.  Jas. 
Paterson  and  Sons,  and  engaged  principally  in  the 
coal  trade  between  Newcastle  and  Melbourne,  was 
wrecked  during  the  month  near  Gabo  Island,  Vic- 
toria. The  vessel  struck  the  rocks,  and,  to  save  her 
from  foundering,  was  beached  on  a  sandy  bottom. 
There  was  no  hope  of  saving  the  vessel,  and  she  was 
sold  at  auction  where  she  lay  for  £170.  The  court 
held  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  wreck, 
and  suspended  the  certificate  of  the  master.  Captain 
Wallace,   for  six  months. 


A  serious  fire  occurred  in  Flinders-lane  a  little 
after  midday  on  Saturday,  13th  ult.,  when  consider- 
able damage  was  done  to  the  premises  occupied  by 
Roberts,  Osborne  and  Co.  Propy.  Ltd.,  ham  and 
bacon  curers,  and  Alfred  Lawrence  and  Co.,  brewers' 
suppliers  and  cork  merchants.  There  was  no  one  on 
duty  at  Lawrence  and  Co.'s,  where  the  outbreak 
originated,  at  the  time,  and  the  fire  was  first  dis- 
covered and  the  alarm  given  by  an  employe  of  an 
adjoining  warehouse,  who  saw  smoke  issuing  from  one 
of  the  windows.  When  the  brigade  arrived,  the 
deputy  chief -officer  (Mr.  Lee)  found  that  the  flames 
had  already  penetrated  the  walls  of  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Osborne's  premises,  and  a  detachment  of  men  was 
sent  into  the  latter  with  instructions  to  play  two 
streams  on  to  the  face  of  the  flames.  Very  soon  this 
building  was  pronounced  safe  from  further  damage, 
but  already  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  and  water.  In  Lawrence's  store, 
which  Avas  burning  fiercely,  there  was  known  to  be, 
amongst  other  things,  a  quantity  of  chemicals,  and 
a  serious  explosion  was  feared,  but  happily  none 
occurred.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  con- 
tinuous fighting,  the  brigade  was  able  to  report  that 
the  fire  had  been  extinguished.  In  Messrs.  Lawrence 
and  Co.'s  building  damage  was  done  to  stock  and 
machinery  to  the  extent  of  £1200,  which  was  covered 
by  £1400'  insurance,  £1000  of  which  was  in  the  South 
British,  £200  in  the  New  Zealand  oflfice,  and  £200  in 


THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY,  £100.000 ;    GUARANTEE  FUND,    £10,000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Edward  Fanning,  Esq  ,  Chairman  ;  W. 
Campbell  Guest,  Esq.;  H  B.  Higgins,  Esq..  K.C.,  M.P.;  Donald 
Mackinnon.  Esq..  M.L.A.;  R.  G.  M  Cutcheon,  Esq.  ML.  A. 

nEGISTERED   OFFICE.    NO.    85    QUEEN    ST.<    MELBOURNB. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  per- 
form all  classes  of  trustee  business.  JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 


HOBBS,  HART   &  CO.,   LIMITED 

B7  SpeouJ  Appointment  from  Her  Lat«  Majesty  Quein  Victoria 
By  Warraat  from  His  Majesty  KiKe  Edward  VII. 

SAFEMAKERS  TO  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 

Strong  Rooms,  Doors  and  Locks,  Etc. 

F.  J.  LAWN  &  CO-     ao^^nA 

51  YORK  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

Telephone   1603. 

GEO.    E.    DICKENSON. 

Manager  and  Trustee. 

British  Capital  to  Invest  on   Mortgage.      Large  Sums  from 
4  per  cent. 

PRELL'S     BUILDINGS. 
60    QUEEN     STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

CITIZENS'  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Castlereagh  &  Moore  Sts. 
SYDNEY. 


FUNDS      -       - 
ANNUAL  INCOME 


£1,900,000. 
£490,000. 


The  COMPANY  has 

on  Security  of  Freehold,  City  or  Suburban 
Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agricultural  and 
Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  C.L.),  or 
Government  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian 
States  or  New  Zealand  at  Lowest  Current  Rates 
of  Interest. 

Loans  Arranged  for  a  Fixed  Term,  or  Made 
Repayable  by  Instalments,  Without  Notice  or 
Payment  of  Any  Fine. 
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other    offices.      Roberts,    Osborne    and    Co.    had    their 
stock  insured  with  the  Standard  Co.   for  £1420. 


Tlie  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  lire  which  des- 
1 1 oyed  the  car-shed  and  cars  of  the  St.  Kilda- 
JJrighton  Electric  Tramway  has  been  concluded,  and 
the  Railway  department  will  carry  all  the  burden  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  fire.  It  was  thought  that 
the  municipalities  interested  might  be  sufferers,  by 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  replacement  of  stock  being 
debited  to  the  undertaking,  but  the  Government 
agreed  that  this  would  not  be  fair,  and  decided  that 
the  whole  cost  of  putting  the  line  and  equipment 
into  order  again  should  be  made  a  charge  on  the 
Railway    revenue   for   the   year. 


Cxreat  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  Melbourne  rail- 
way stations  against  damage  by  fire.  Every  day  an 
inspector  from  the  fire  brigade  visits  the  Spencer- 
street,  Flinders-street  and  Princes-bridge  stations, 
and  inspects  the  water-cocks  and  mains,  .to  see  that 
they  are  in  proper  order.  The  watchmen  on  all  night, 
as  part  of  their  duties,  have  to  connect  the  hose  to 
all  the  fire  taps,  and  lay  the  hose  out  ready  to  use. 
In  case  a  fire  should  break  out,  there  is  provision  to 
give  the  alarm  at  once  to  the  central  fire  brigade 
station,  and,  the  hose  being  all  in  readiness,  a  watch- 
man at  the  station  where  the  outbreak  occurred  has 
merely  to  turn  the  water  on  and  he  at  once  begins 
to  play  on  the  fire.  This  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
certain  officers  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  stations 
at  different  hours  during  the  night,  so  as  to  see  that 
the  watchmen  are  attending  to  their  duties. 


AVhile  the  steamer  Aparima,  5704  tons,  belonging 
to  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand, 
was  on  the  voyage  froni  Calcutta  to  Australia,  a  fire 
was  discovered  in  her  main  hold.  It  was  got  under 
without  the  vessel  being  in  serious  danger,  but  the 
cargo   in  the  hold   was   damaged. 

A  serious  fire  occurred  in  the  rear  portion  of 
Messrs.  Lincoln,  Stuart  and  Co.'s  premises,  Flinders- 
street,  during  the  month.  The  flames  were  seen  about 
4  in  the  morning  issuing  from  the  upper  jBoors.  As 
the  building  is  in  the  heart  of  the  dangerous  Flinders- 
lane  block,  the  Metropolitan  Brigade  attended  with 
its  fullest  strength.  The  portion  on  fire  comprised 
the  pressing  room  and  evidently  originated  in  the 
stove  for  heating  irons.  The  flames  had  a  good  hold, 
but  fortunately  this  portion  of  the  building  was 
cut  off  from  the  main  shop  by  donl)le  iron  doors. 
These  were  found  to  be  red-hot  "on  the  arrival  of  the 
brigade,  but  they  were  effectual  in  confining  the  fire 
to  the  rear  portion.  The  damage  amounted  to  £5000, 
spread  over  a  number  of  insurance  companies. 


CLEM.  A  HACK,  a.s.a.s 


M. 


Mem.  Aust.  Inst.  Min,  Engrs. 


Patent  and  Trade  Marks  Attorney, 


63     QUEEN     STREET. 
MELBOURNE. 


TELEPHONI 


ALEX.    SINCLAIR, 

Consulting^  Eng^ineer, 

31  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE 


DREDGINQ    A    SPECIALTY. 


TEL  1169 


THE    UNITED 

INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

ESTABLISHED   1862. 


ADELAIDE  - 
MELBOURNE 
BRISBANE  . 
PERTH  -  ■  . 
HOBART     -     . 


-  T.  C.  Reynolds,  Resdt.  Secretary 

-  T.  Lockwood,  Resdt.  Secretary 

-  E.  Wickham,  Resdt.  Secretary 

-  J.  H.  Prowse,  Resdt.  Secretary 

-  W.  A.  Tregear,  Resdt.  Agent. 


HEAD    OFFICE 


THOMAS  M.    TINLKY, 
Manager. 


SYDNEY. 

B.  HAIGH. 

Secretary. 


THE 

CREDIT  FONCIER 

Lends  to  Farmers  in  Victoria 
£50    TO    &2000 

At  4^  per  cenL  for  30  Years,  with  right 
to  pay  off  any  half-year. 

Apply, 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  SAVINGS  BANKS, 

MELBOURNE. 


TH» 

COLONIAL    MUTUAL 

m     m 

FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCB 

COMPANY    LIMITBD 

FIRE 

ACCIDENT      . 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

Insurance. 

PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE       . 

MARINE 

BURGLARY    - 

OFFICES. 

MELBOURNB— 60  Market  StrMt. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  Wlllimm  Str««t. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDO?^— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

MANA.OK&. 
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LETTERS  ABOUT  LIVER  COMPLAINT. 

From  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Davey  Street,  East  Geelong,  Vic,  31st  August,  1905. 
"  For  about  twelve  months  I  had  been  ailing  trom  aggravated  liver  com- 
plaint, producing  indigestion,  biliousness,  a  heavy  feeling  in  the  chest  and  fre- 
quent pains  in  the  shoulder  blades.  I  tried  the  usual  purgative  remedies,  which 
had  the  effect  of  only  temporarily  improving  my  condition.  I  could  get  no  per- 
manent relief  until  1  took  Warner's  fcafe  Cure.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
good  effect  of  that  medicine  became  apparent  almost  immediately  I  commenced 
to  take  it,  and  in  a  shore  time  1  was  thoroughly  cured.  I  have  recommended 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  to  many  of  my  friends,   who   all   speak   well   of   it." 

From  Mrs.   K.  Chapman,  150  Paddington   Street,    Sydney,    N.S.W.,   8th   February, 
1906. 

"  For  a  considerable  time  I  was  a  sufferer  from  liver  complaint  accompanied 
by  severe  pains  in  the  back,  depression  of  spirits  and  loss  of  appetite.  I  tried 
anything  I  thought  would  do  me  good,  but  obtained  no  relief  whatever.  I  hap- 
pened to  read  one  of  your  books  giving  accounts  of  wonderful  cures  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  has  effected,  and  therefore  decided  to  try  its  effect  on  myself.  The 
result  was  marvellous,  as  in  a  short  space  of  time  I  was  completely  restored  to 
good  health,  and.  1  am  glad  to  say,  I  have  not  been  troublecl  with  pains  of  any 
description  since.  ' 

From   Mr.    Gladstone   Mayne,   22  Parade,  Norwood,  S.A.,  14th  December,  1905. 

**  For  several  years  past  I  suffered  much  pain  from  symptoms  of  liver  com- 
plaint, such  as  biliousness,  indications  denoting  congestion,  heavy  pain  in  the 
right  side,  and  a  dull,  persistent  pain  under  the  right  shoulder  blade.  I  was 
also  affected  with  dizziness,  headaches  and  loss  of  sleep.  I  resorted  for  relief 
to  a  number  of  medicines,  but  did  not  obtain  any  good  result  until  I  began  to 
take  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  I  took  only  a  few  bottles  of  that  medicine  when  all 
painful  symptoms  subsided.  During  the  last  twelve  months  1  have  not  felt  any- 
thing of  the  old  complaint.  Being  fully  convinced  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 
I    am    truly    grateful." 

From  Miss  Annie  Leleman,  Zabina  Street,  off  Thomas  Street,  North  Broken  Hill, 
N.S.W.,  28th  November,  1905. 
"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure,  having  taken  that  medicine  when  suffering  from  functional  derangement 
of  the  li\er.  I  was  troubled  with  severe  pains  in  the  back,  sides  and  head,  with' 
constant  dizziness.  Indigestion  troubled  me  a  good  deal,  and  causpd  me  many 
sleepless  nights,  whilst  exercise  of  any  kind  brought  on  fatigue.  Warner's  Safe 
Cure  was  brought  under  my  notice.  I  procured  two  bottles  of  the  medicine,  and 
after  taking  the  second  bottle  I  found  a  p^reat  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
mv  health.  All  aches  and  pains  had  gradually  ceased  to  trouble  me.  1  could 
eat  without  distress,  and  get  refreshing  sleep." 

From  Mr.   A.  McEwan,  6  Princes  Place,  Darlinghurst,    N.S.W.,    15th    September, 
1905. 

*'  I  suffered  for  months  from  liver  complaint,  which  caused  dizziness  in  my 
head  and  a  languid,  tired  feeling.  I  also  had  severe  pains  in  my  side  and  back. 
I  tried  many  medicines  to  obtain  relief j  but  without  effect.  I  was  advised  to 
try  Warner's  Safe  Cure  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  I  took 
his  advice,  as,  after  taking  about  four  bottles  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  I  was 
thoroughly  cured." 
From  Mr.   William  Tanner,   Hawks'   Lane,  West  Geelong,  Vic,  31st  August,  1905. 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  write  you  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  in  my  case.  For  years  I  had  been  suffering  from  loss  of  appetite 
and  indigestion,  accompanied  by  violent  pains  in  my  stomach  and  disagreeable 
symptoms  after  every  meal.  I  also  noticed  a  loss  of  nervous  power.  When  in 
this  condition  I  began  to  take  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  The  relief  I  obtained  was 
speedy,  and  after  I  had  taken  a  few  bottles  the  symptoms  I  have  described  ceased 
to  exist,  and  I  now  feel  like  a  new  man." 

A  treatise  explaining  the  action  of 

WARNER'S  SAFE  eURE. 

will  be  sent  post  free  by  H.   H.   Warner  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Australasian  Branch,  Mel 

bourne. 


FW  umtiial  •dT»uU»e.  wh«B  y«u  writ*  to  an  •dv«rti*«T.  plea»e  mcntioa  the  Review  •!  Reviewf. 


K^vi^v   <>r   Hetneuis,   littiO? 


I'm  the 

Robur   Tea  Girl  ! 


SOMEBODY  once  said  the  "effect 
of  tea  up9U  the  person  drinking 
it  is  very  largely  a  matter  of 
temperament" — we  say  it  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  the  goodness  of  it.  For 
unless  it  is  good  and  pure,  like 
"Robur,"  the  effect  won't  be  much 
to  boast  about — "Robur"  tea  is 
delightful — you'll  appreciate  its 
goodness,  and  the  satisfaction  it  will 
give  you  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
money   you'll    pay    for   it 


We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  No.  1 
Grade  "Robur"  is 
one  of  the  best  family 
teas  in  the  world — it 
has  a  rich  flavour— is 
wonderfully   economical, 

5  spoonfuls  equal  about 

6  of  Ceylon  or  ordinary 
blended   tea. 


Miss   Irene    Dillon,     Fhot' U  by  Sttiuart  ^  Co.,  Melt>. 


Robur 


tea 
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